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THE BAKHTIARI MOUNTAINS AND UPPER ELAM.* 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL H. A. SAWYER. 


Tuer ground travelled over has an area of 15,000 square miles, the 
principal portion being the hitherto unexplored highlands, known, 
when seen from a distance, as the “ Bakhtiari Hills.’ The Bakhtiaris 
and the Lurs, being mostly nomads (that is, if such a term can apply to 
peoples who have permanent residences for both summer and winter), 
may be met with during the winter months in certain villages and 
encampments in the lowland portions of those provinces of Persia 
(neighbouring these hills to the north and south) which centuries ago 
were wrested from the once mighty Lur chiefs. But these Bakhtiaris 
and Lurs, dwellers on the banks of the lower Karun, the Kahkaha, and 
the Diz stream, are, as far as the province is concerned, even now more 
like foreigners, whose individual possessions are recognized by the 
Persian officers. Much about them has been recorded, from the days 
of Rawlinson downwards, but their own peculiar homes among the 
mountain fastnesses have till lately been shrouded ina kind of mystery. 
These mountains have now been ascended, and their valleys traversed 
in all directions. Thoroughly surveyed on a scale of 8 miles to the 
inch, nearly every tribe visited in their own encampment, everything 
appertaining to the Bakhtiaris may now be said to be known. 

This country is practically the continuation of the classic Zagros 
range running in the normal direction of all south-west Persian 
mountains north-west and south-east ; and as the country of the summer 
homes of the Bakhtiaris (who invariably speak of it as their real and 
permanent home), it is taken to commence at the Khana Mirza (the 


* Read at the Royal Geographical Society, May 7, 1894. Map, p. 584 
No. VI.—Dercemper, 1894.) 21 
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home of Mirza, the chief of Janikis) to Khuramabad and Burujird, 300 
miles, the same distance as from London to Carlisle. The country is 
remarkable in so far as it differs materially from that possessing ordinary 
Persian geographical characteristics. It is also hydrographically of 
peculiar interest. 

The mountain ranges, as a system, run parallel to each other as a 
rule. The “highlands,” however, may be said to be limited to the 
slopes and valleys forming part of the two main and highest ranges. 
As such these are nameless. Here, as in most savage countries, moun- 
tains, rivers, and valleys are known only by local names, covering fre- 
quently but a few miles; and, especially where tribes live, and have lived 
for centuries, without daring to venture from one valley to another, it 

is not seldom found 
Ta Soe E that the same high 
| 
| 


snow-clad range bears 





one name if viewed 
from one side, and 
another name if 
viewed from the 
other. To describe 
a country under such 
conditions, descrip- 
tive names must be 
adopted. These two 
ranges, then, forming 
the backbone of the 
FIG. 1.—FIRST VIEW OF BAKHTIARI LAND country surveyed, 








and being its most 
important features seen from all sides, ruling the water-courses and 
lines of communication, will be referred to henceforth as the “ Outer” 
and “Inner” ranges; the Outer being the one nearest the interior of 
Persia; the Inner range the one nearer the seaboard. Though fre- 
quently cleft though at right angles by passable and impassable drifts 
or tangis, these ranges may be said to be continuous, and can be traced 
through the whole country surveyed. Between these lie the high 
valleys in which are chiefly to be found the homes of the Bakhtiaris 
and Lurs. On the map will be seen a freehand cross-section from the 
Persian Gulf to the Iranian plateau. In a general way it purports to 
show the several parallel ranges, rising step-like to the two highest 
ranges, which average between 12,000 and 13,000 feet each, and the 
valley between 7000 to 8000 feet. The space they enclose measures 
from 10 to 30 miles in width. 
In about the centre of the whole country surveyed, the map will 
show a remarkable configuration lying between these two ranges, almost 
uniting them at this place. This is Kuh-i-Rang mountain. The Kuh-i- 
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Rang (lit. “the variegated mountain”) also bears the name of Jaihun 
(lit. ‘the world’s”), and that deservedly; for out of its sides, and 
within a few miles of each other, jut out the springs of three of Persia’s 
most important rivers. To the east flows the Zainderud towards 
Isfahan; to the south, the Karun; to the west, what is called locally the 
Ab-i-Diz, flowing to Dizful. 

The Kuh-i-Rang, the highest peak of which is 12,800 feet, is one of 
the highest peaks in South-West Persia. It is the centre from which all 
the spurs trend along the usual course north-west to south-east, having 
gentle slopes and far-reaching limbs to the south-east, and short spurs 
with abrupt, rocky, and deeply gutted ravines to the north-west. But 
this normal trend is in a remarkable manner cross-cut by a water- 
system, of which the 
Gokun river, running 
north-east to south- 
west, is a part, at an 
altitude of 6000 feet 
below the Kuh-i- 
Rang peaks. 

These Kuh-i-Rang 
peaks, five in num- 





ber, are united to- 
gether by round- 
topped watersheds, 
have an abundance 
of spare water, fuel 
and fodder, and afford 





a magnificent view FIG. 2 


-——-THE SHAMSABAD DEFILE. 


in every direction. 
Being a central point from which numerous excursions can be made among 
snow-fields or sunny watercourses, according to fancy, accessible almost to 
the top by wheels from Isfahan, they may some day, when the means of 
travelling through Persia have been facilitated, become a favourite 
resort for the intelligent globe-trotter, who delights in visiting beauties 
and anomalies formed by contortions of nature. This Kuh-i-Rang, 
moreover, is a cardinal point in the matter of mountain ranges. It 
not only, with its several peaks, forms the most elevated group—just 
under 13,000 feet—but it stands there in its massiveness, demarcating 
two perfectly distinct systems of drainage, and, as is frequently the 
vase, coincidently forming the boundary of two ethnographical areas. 
For convenience sake the territorial divisions thus made by the Kub-i- 
Rang will be named the Bakhtiari country and Upper Elam, the 
former lying to the south-east, and the latter to the north-west of this 
dividing mountain knot. 

From here towards the south-east the valleys run parallel to the 


212 
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ranges, which are only occasionally cleft through. For instance, the 
Outer range is pierced through at the Tang-i-Gezi, making a rift for 
the accommodation of the Zainderud, and once again at the Tang-i- 
Darkash Warkash ; the Inner by the Karun below the Tang-i-Dopolun. 
The bottoms of these long valleys remain at fairly constant elevations, 
and carry the main drainage, giving easy gradients for the main tracks, 
which generally follow the banks of the river. To the north-west of 
the Kuh-i-Rang, on the other hand, a most peculiar change is seen. 
The rivers forming the main drainage, instead of running parallel to 
the main ranges, now systematically cross-cuts them, the normal north- 
east by south-west drainage and valleys being cut up into short reaches. 
These rivers, draining as they do those districts of South-West Persia 
lying to the north-east of the Outer range, and requiring an outlet to 
the sea, pierce this part of the main mountain ranges at right angles 
by several deep channels, which in places form sheer precipices 4000 
to 5000 feet high. The main roads still follow the general direction of 
the ranges along the valleys at high altitudes of 6000 to 7000 feet. 
But these are now separated at short intervals by deep watercourses 
and large rivers, rushing through magnificent rifts and gorges, necessi- 
tating descents and ascents of many thousand feet, a disagreeable 
contrast to the travellers’ experiences on the other side of the Kuh-i- 
Rang. But few such travellers exist. Seldom, and then only in parties 
and well armed, do the natives pass from one side of this variegated 
mountain to the other. This change of character is illustrated by the 
smaller sectional sketch on the map. 

The map which accompanies the paper shows at a glance the lie of 
the main ranges, the principal gaps, and the chief watercourses. 

The mountain ranges belong principally to the recent formation. 
Here and there granite and igneous rocks crop up, and in several places 
evidences of recent volcanic action are visible. One valley, especially 
well watered, with plenty of flat spaces for cultivation, near which are 
the remains of ancient (Armenian) stone villages, is now deserted on 
account of the earthquakes that happen frequently, and the effects of 
which are seen by the masses of huge rock sprinkling the lower spurs 
of the Shutrun Kuh. Near its centre is a small lake (Lake Irene), 
touching the north-west end of which is a small volcano to all appear- 
ances of but recent extinction. 

The outer covering of the hills forming these ranges is also most 
marked and remarkable. In general terms it may be said that the 
ridge crest of the Outer range from near the lake Irene to lake 
Chigakhor forms a definite line of demarcation. The outer slopes of 
this range, with the countries at its foot towards Persia, have the 
ordinary barren, treeless, waterless, grassless, soft moulded, but corru- 
gated, characteristics of normal Persia, From the same waterparting 


to the southern slopes of the Inner range is seen ruggedness, grandeur, 
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forest, water, and grassin abundance. In fact, the strip from the Parwiz 
hill to the Sabz-Kuh, made up of the inner slopes of the Outer range, 
the valleys between the two main ranges, and both the slopes of the 
Inner range, forms a country totally different in aspect and climate 
to the plateaux and level plains out of which it has been originally 
heaved up. It is as fair a country as can be obtained in these latitudes. 

Besides the Kuh-i-Rang, there are a few other mountains that deserve 
a word or two of special introduction. The “ Zard-Kuh,” really Sard- 
Kuh (“the Cold Mountain,” as the name implies), is covered with snow 
(on the north side) till late in the year. By the end of July, however, 
on all these hills the snow lies but in patches, and probably has 
dwindled away before the new fall, except in the highest sunless gorges 
and cracks. The 
Zard-Kuh, a long 
narrow range, is 
exceedingly rugged 
and abrupt (a creta- 
ceous outcrop on a 
very large scale) on 
both sides, nearly 





without any vegeta- 
tion. Some of its 
peaks reach 13,000 
feet. Next to it, to 
the south-east, is 
the Isbiana range, 





rather out of dress- 
ing, having more of 
an easterly direction. 
It is really more of a large spur, 20 miles long, is narrow, rugged, and 
bare on all sides. The next section of the Inner range is the Kub-i- 
Gerra. This differs from the other two somewhat, being more rounded 
on the crest-line. It has a large double peak (one a cone) in the middle 
of its length, and its lower slopes are a favourite resort on account of 
its pasturage. Its altitude may be also just 13,000 feet. 

The trace of the Inner range now crosses the Kurang river, 
and continues along the double range of the Sabz-Kuh (Green range) 
and the Kuh-i-Kallar, which are united at their eastern ends. The 
former has on its higher slopes the best pasturage in the country. Its 
end is marked by a conspicuous peak, a notable landmark named 
Sultan Ibrahim, just over 12,000 feet. The Kuh-i-Kallar is a few 
hundred feet higher, and of a more rugged and barren character, 
especially on its southern face. The report of coal being found here 
is doubted, as several of the peaks climbed showed no signs of any. 

To the west of the Kuh-i-Rang, we find in the Outer range the 
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Kuh-i-Shahan (“the Mountain of Kings”), and a magnificent range it 
is, with an almost perpendicular drop of 3000 feet to the north. It is 
traditionally a resort of the pasang (? a small ibex), and its crest, close 
to its summit of 12,800 feet, reached by a made bridle-path, along 
which the most nervous and lazy royal sportsman can ride without 
risk. The next range of note is the Kala Kuh, conspicuous by its erect 
and rugged peaks, the highest peaks visited being 13,000 feet. The 
Kala Kuh is to Upper Elam what the Kuh-i-Rang is to the Bakhtiari 
country. It is a main tap for many mountain springs, and its well- 
nurtured but rugged spurs afford favourite camping-grounds. The 
next range is the already-mentioned Shutrun Kuh (lit. “Camel 
Mountain,” from 
its shape). It too 
is grand in its 
ruggedness on the 
southern side. ‘The 
last mountain re- 
quiring special 
mention is the 
“ Parwez.” It has 
a large, fairly level 
summit, with snow 
springs till July, 
elevation about 
11,000 feet. It is 
conspicuous from 
FIG. 4.—THE SOURCE OF THE KARUN. the northern low- 














lands of Burujird 
and Silakhor, for it stands out as the end of the Outer range, having 
a perpendicular scarp from its summit to the Bahrain gap of 5,000 feet. 

As already noticed, from out of the Kuh-i-Rang and 


its vicinity 
flows abundance of water. 


Present local nomenclature to the contrary, 
this mountain holds the sources of the Karun. Though this stream 
is locally known as the “ Kurang,” short for Kuh-i-Rang, the local 
savage perversity gives the name of Sar-i-Chasma-i-Kurang (lit. “ the 
head source of the Karun”) to a fountain spring jutting out of the 
side of the Zard-Kuh, some 10 miles down the valley. 
such fountain springs in the Bakhtiari country. A continuous flow 
of water, with sections reaching 150 square feet, is frequently met with, 
gushing out of a smooth rock mountain side with torrent rapidity, 
having all the year round the same velocity and quantity. Occasionally 
such springs are intermittent, the rest periods varying from two hours 
to two days. ‘The south side of the Parwiz hill contains one such, high 
up the perpendicular side, 3000 feet above the valley. 

Owing to such springs (e.g., the Marbarra, 20 miles below the Sar- 


There are many 
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i-Chasma), the Karun, even in its upper course, becomes almost at once 
a formidable river—that is, a fast-flowing stream, from 50 to 100 yards 
wide, and seldom fordable except in the driest of weather, and that only 
above the Sar Chashma, its reputed source. Its banks, moreover, are 
always steep and deep, and in places for long reaches it flows between 
precipitous, almost perpendicular, banks of 1000 to 3000 feet high. Its 
waters are therefore still useless for irrigation, but many of its tribu- 
taries are fully made use of in this respect. The velocity of its ceaseless 
flow, however, makes its potential water-power of great value, when the 
inhabitants of its banks and valleys become sufficiently alive to it. 
Greater savages than the Bakhtiaris, such as out-of-the-way Burmans 
(to wit, in Wuntho and on the 
Upper Mu), would have made 
use of this power ere now. 
The course of the Kurang 
is a peculiar one dictated by 
the mountain formation. From 
its source it flows due south- 
east for 100 miles; then with 
a sharp, almost acute bend it 
flows south-west through the 
Inner range, and several lesser 
ranges parallel to it, for, 50 
miles; then, bending sharply 
again, it flows north-west to- 
wards Shuster for another 100 
miles in exactly the opposite 
direction to its first 100 miles. 
From Shuster to the Kuh-i- 
Rang in a direct line is 75 





miles, to reach which the river 
flows 250 miles, with an aggre- 
gate fall of 9000 feet, or ;};. 
It is probably the most winding stream in the world after the Orinoco. 


FIG. 5.—THE KARUN RIVER. 


The Kurang has, in the Bakhtiari country, three important tributaries 
running parallel to the parent stream, and no more than from 15 to 20 
miles from it. On the southern slope of the Inner range flows the Ab- 
i-Bazuft ina perfectly straight course for 100 miles. It is like the 
Upper Kurang, a magnificent stream with a kind of green-blue water 
(due to the chalk it contains), flowing ever full in deep-set banks through 
a long well-wooded valley. It is fed by many mountain-side rock 
springs of fresh water, as also by several large springs and streams of 
pure salt water—so salt that the neighbouring trees and vegetation, 
though green, are encrusted with a white saline deposit. In the centre 
of its course lies the Kala Bazuft, a ruined square serai fort of ancient 
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reputation. The next tributary in importance is what may be called, for 
want of any general name, the Ab-i-Chigakhor, as peculiar for its winding 
as the Bazuft stream is exceptional for its straightness. As the name 
indicates, this tributary commences as the outflow of the Chigakhor 
basin, and on a smaller scale imitates the course of the Kurang as above 
described. From the Chigakhor lake to where it joins the Kurang is 
20 miles; the stream makes 90 of it. This stream may be said to be 
the boundary of the Bakhtiari country to the south-east, laving, as it 
does, the outer slopes of the Kuh-i-Kallar and Sabz-Kuh. Enclosed by 
these hills is a straight, smaller, but important tributary flowing 
between them. It is important as watering parts of the country which 
are in summer thickly popu- 
— ; lated by some of the best of 
the Bakhtiari tribes. It is 
named the Ab-i-Sabz-Kuh. 
The next tributary of 
importance is the water- 
system, bearing different 
names, which unitedly forces 
its way through a narrow 
rift, the tang -i-Darkash 
Warkash, 4 miles above 
Ardal. Through this tangi, 
and under the bridge at its 
mouth, flows a drainage of 
2500 square miles. ‘This 
water-system is the mainstay 
and the cause of the fertility 
of three of the districts of 
the Chhar Mahal (four dis- 
tricts), now politically a 
portion of the Bakhtiari 
country, though geographi- 





FIG. 6.—BRIDGE OVER DARKASH WARKASH., 


cally only so as an outlying 

part. The short valley which the Darkash Warkash makes across the 
main Kaj valley is, in consequence of its many advantages (water and 
shelter from winter winds), deemed one of the fairest spots in the 
Bakhtiari country, and hence called Bihishtabad (“ mansions of heaven”). 
Of the smaller tributaries, two deserve special notice: one joins the 
Kurang just above Dopolun (“‘two bridges”), in the middle of what is 
known as the Tang-i-Ardal, a long deep winding gorge 1000 to 2000 
feet, by which the main stream has worked a way for itself through the 
Inner range, and is called the Dinaran, or the Ab-i-Gurab, as it rises in a 
beautiful summer valley of that name at an elevation of 7000 feet. This 
stream flows first as a sluggish English meadow stream through a valley 
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which in early spring is one bed of flowers and grass, and, leaving it 
through a small tangi, flows at the foot of the lofty Gerra range in a 
deep impassable ravine bed, copiously increased by many rock springs 
and mountain torrents. There are indications that centuries ago the 
mountain-locked and well-watered “ Gurab” valley must have been as 
favourite a haunt for man as it is now. 

On the other side of the Kuh-i-Isbiana (the mountain spur, bearing 
several names, which separates the Dinaran from the Kurang) is the 
second smaller tributary worthy of note; it is the Ab-i-Cherri. Though 
short, it is the outflow of many rock springs, and along its right bank 
is one of the most ancient high-roads of the world. It isa pretty stream, 
flowing in a wooded 
valley, every flat 
square yard of which 
bears signs of culti- 
vation. 

The Bakhtiari 
country proper may, 
then, be said to 
consistofthe valleys 
of the Upper Ku- 
rang and its tribu- 
taries. For it con- 
tains no other 
water-system ex- | Bent os Aa trad 


ete tas 
cept, in a very small na eee Jie PERS 








area, the head- FIG. 7.—ABI-1-ZARIN. 

waters of the Zain- 

derud. These, however, are worthy of special notice, as they exem- 
plify a curious anomaly. The head-waters of this beloved Zainderud,* 
fertilizing some of Persia’s most wealthy provinces, are contained 
between the Outer and Inner range at the southern slopes of the 
Kuh-i-Rang. Not content with what the slopes of this mountain 
give, there seems to be here, within the radius of a few miles (8 or 9), 
a sponge-like capacity for containing much water. The small pretty 
valleys of the Zarin (“the golden”), Dima, Kurba, all contain large 
gushing springs pouring out of the hillsides. These waters unite and 
rush through the Outer range by the Tang-i-Gezi (not Ghazi) into 
Persia proper through the province of Faraidan (vulg. Faridun). The 
waters are all sweet, the valleys are fair, and yet is this head-water 
basin called Shorab (lit. “ bitter”); for in its very centre, equidistant 
from the other main springs, is a large salt spring at the foot of low 


* May not the real word be Zarin-rud, the “golden stream,” from one of its main 
springs in tle Zarin valley ? 
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salt hills, with streamlets of a saturated saline solution flowing beauti- 
fully over large and small crystals. This freak of nature is the converse 
of what is found at Bahrein,* where a fresh-water spring bubbles up 
out of the salt sea, enabling men-of-war to fill their water-tanks by 
merely dropping the hose overboard and pumping. The Bakhtiari 
country is everywhere well supplied with salt, liquid and solid. 
Separating the bed of the Kurang from this Shorab valley is only 


a low but long spur of the Kuh-i-Rang, 


very low and narrow, yet 
bearing the historic name of Kar Kanan. At a point where the real 
Kurang is fortified by the Sar-i-Chashma spring and all its head- 
waters from the Kuh-i-Rang, and where it is already a formidable 
stream, a work has years ago been commenced with the intention of ‘ 
diverting these head-waters of the Kurang into the Shorab valley, so 

tbat the Zainderud, often effete by the time it reaches Isfahan, might 

be vigorously strengthened, and thus for ever atone for the short- 
comings of the Persian river. The idea has been described as a grand 
conception worthy of a mighty monarch; in reality it is an illustra- 

tion of the parable of the man who royally neglected first to count the 

cost. Though many thousands of workmen have been working for 
years, at the most advantageous appraising but one-twentieth of the 
necessary work can as yet have been accomplished. And if the same 
cheap manual labour were to be employed to finish this “ mighty con- 
ception,” probably one-fiftieth of the cost only has as yet been defrayed. 

The levels are favourable, and in European hands the task could be 
accomplished without difficulty, probably by tunnelling. But as to 

the expected practical effect of such a contemplated diversion, it is 

well possible for divided opinions to exist. The Kurang can spare the 
amount of water without hurting an inhabitant on its banks, for it 

may be safely assumed that such a diversion, if ever accomplished, 
would not lower the water-level at Shuster by the thousandth part of 

an inch. On the other hand, it is open to doubt whether, if left to 

itself in the dry bed of the Zainderud, a drop of the acquired inflow 
would ever reach Isfahan. 

To the north-west of the Kuh-i-Rang, as already noticed, the water- 
system is at right angles to that in the Bakhtiari country, and for 
certain reasons has been named Upper Elam. ‘The population here 
being less homogeneous, makes it difficult to find a common name for 
the several rivers which, uniting at the southern foot of the Inner 
range, flow into the plains of Arabistan in one bed under the name of 
Ab-i-Diz, on which is Dizful (lit. “ Dizpul, the bridge over the Diz”). 
The Ab-i-Diz consists of two main streams; one flowing from near 


Burujird, and draining the Persian province of Silakhor, must be called 
* In the Persian Gulf. 
t The river-bed at Julfa was absolutely waterless in September, 1890, cn account 
of the demands of irrigation. 
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the Ab-i-Burujird, though few of the people, Khans or peasants, living 
in the hills know that it comes from there. ‘The other is a winding (so 
winding that a portion of it is known locally as the Kakulistan *) 
stream, draining the upper portion of Faraidan, and passing by the 
important settlement of Baznoi. Hence it had better be called the 
Ab-i-Baznoi, 

The Ab-i-Burujird enters the Outer range through a magnificent 
gorge, named after the ruined fort of Bahrain, situated at and com- 
manding its mouth. The Ab-i-Baznoi, with its two main tributaries, 
the Gowah and the Gokun, also bursts through the Outer range, 
each by deep and tortuous rifts. Another tributary passing through 
Pir Said, and rising in the Kuh-i-Rang, is a full-watered stream, and 
locally considered the head-water of the Ab-i-Diz. That this tradition 
is incorrect can be seen at a glance from the map. 

Notable features of this Bakhtiari country are the pretty hills and 
lakes it contains. At its south-east end' are three + lakes close together. 
The Silligun, really a double lake (divided in the middle by a low mound, 
30 feet above the water), is to the west, and the Chigakhor lake to the 
east ; and though their basins are only a few yards apart, their overflow 
take exactly opposite directions, both, however, draining eventually into 
the Kurang. These valleys and their lakes form a favourite resort of the 
Bakhtiari Khans and upper classes in the summer, having an altitude of 
8000 feet. ‘T'o the north-west, at the inner foot of the Shutrun Kuh, is 
another lake as yet unknown to the geographical world. It is 24 miles long 
and about 1 mile wide, but very deep, with a beautifully coloured water, 
lying peacefully in this almost deserted valley. Really nameless, even 
locally—for it is called only “‘the water of the (neighbouring) low pass” — 
it might suitably be known henceforth geographically as Lake Irene.t{ 
A small salt lake is found on the southern slope of the Zard Kuh 
not far from the Cherri pass. Roads for pack-animals and riders abound. 
As a general rule, it may be said that every valley has at least two 
bridle-paths, one on each side of the watercourse. Lesides these valley 
roads, the two main ranges of this country are traversed by footpaths 
wherever the least depression in either of them affords a foothold. 

But the trafficable cross-roads through the Bakhtiari country are 
practically limited to those which cross the Inner range at five passes. 
These are, commencing on the south, the God-i-Murda pass, 7050 feet ; 
it is the easiest of the lot, and is crossed by an excellent bridle-path 
with easy gradients. Over it leads the most frequented, but yet little 
frequented, thoroughfare from Isfahan to Shuster, passing through the 


* The Lur name for the love-lock worn by Spanish (and other) beauties in front of 
the ear. 

t+ One a double one. 

¢ This lake is said to have been seen by a Eurvpean a few years ago, an employe of 
Hotz & Sons, in search of walnut trees. 
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Chhar Mahals, Naghun (or Ardal), and crossing the Kurang at Dopulun. 
This road is well known; it is reported closed three to four months in 
the year by snow. The next pass leaves the last-mentioned “ through” 
route at Ardal, and goes to the Gurab valley by an excellent, well-kept, 
and bridged bridle-path, and, passing between the Gurab and the 
Isbiana over a slight undulation, drops sharply down into the Bazuft 
valley to Kala Bazuft. This Gurab pass can also be reached from Kaj 
by a well-kept-up path shown in the map. 

The next pass is the Cherri, its summit being elevated 9350 feet. 
On the approach from the east is an ascent of 2000 feet in 34 miles. 
The approach from the south is a steep zigzag ascent (from Mowaz, the 
camping-place at the foot) of 4000 feet. Both the approaches are stony, 
the southern one especially so, but even now passable for heavily laden 
mules without difficulty. This pass and the roads leading to it have 
been kept in good repair until quite lately. The alignments are excel- 
lent. If the surface stones were removed (a very small matter), the 





pass would be the most frequented, giving a far shorter distance from 
Isfahan to Shuster, between which two places it lies in a straight line 
and midway. In the days of Hassan Kuli Khan, the last real ruler of 
the Bakhtiaris, every tribe on its upward and downward journey had 
to clear up these roads and keep them in thorough repair. He is said 
to have enforced this excellent rule with severity. Under the present 
régime, roads and bridges are fast deteriorating. 

The next two passes are over the Zard-Kuh range, the Gil-i-Shah 
touching 11,700 feet; and the Pambakal 11,400 feet. The approaches 
to both these from the east are, even in June, over snow, but for Persian 
mules and Bakhtiari horses, neither of them so difficult as not to be in 
daily use. From the Gil-i-Shah the drop on the south side towards the 
Bazuft valley is one of 5000 feet, almost perpendicular, as viewed from 
above. But the well-marked zigzags are worse in appearance than in 





reality. The Pambakal is very similar to Gil-i-Shah—if anything, more 
difficult. 

These five passes, it may be observed, no doubt have high elevations, 
and their crests are in winter deep in snow. Not in demand for four 
to five months of the year, they are left to themselves, and have there- 
fore the reputation of being impassable. 

Two other passes of importance, and not belonging to the Outer or 
Inner ranges, are those to the north and south of the Kuh-i-Rang, 
dictating the only two ways by which communication can be made 
between the Bakhtiari country and the Upper Elam. On the north is 
the Gal-i-Bard-i-Jamal (the pass of Jamal’s stone, a conspicuous 
big detached rock near the top of the pass called after somebody) 
10,500 (?) feet on the southern side the Gal-i-Gav (the cattle pass). 
Both are easy of ascent from the east, but give somewhat steeper, but 
still easy, descents to the west. 
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The Outer range is crossed by numerous passes and gorges. 
Commencing from the south-east, the main ones are—Gardan-i-Halwai, 
7500 feet; Gardan-i-Arzana, 8800 feet. Both these passes are easy, 
being only actual rises of a few hundred feet. At first sight they would 
seem to be the ones to use for the through route from Isfahan to Shuster 
in preference to the present route leading over the Gardan-i-Pisi, Kahva 
rukh, and the Zirreh pass (8300 feet) over the shoujder of the Kuh-i- 
Sokhta, a nasty climb at all times,to Naghun. Tor this place an obliga- 
tory point can be reached from Isfahan with the same length of road vid 
Pradumba or Urujan without having to cross any pass of note. But 
frequently in Persia the traveller wonders why the track he is moving 
along suddenly leaves a level, hard-surfaced plain to climb a steep hill 
with rocky surface. One requires to have travelled in knee-deep Persian 
mud at the time of the melting of the snow to realize the advantages of 
this otherwise foolish proceeding. In this respect, however, there can 
be but little to choose between the Kahva rukh route and that of Pra- 
dumba, for both tracks cross the Chhar Mahal plains for an equal num- 





ber of miles. The real reason, perhaps, would seem to be that the latter 
route passes through a less hospitable country. Being less watered, 
there are fewer village trees and fewer of the pleasant /aliun, with the 
half-hour chat so dear to the Bakhtiari traveller on business or pleasure, 
or the eastern districts of the Chhar Mahal are, like most of Persia, 
waterless and shadeless. 

West of the Sokhta (or Zirreh) pass, until we get to Shorab, there 
is but one pass of consequence, that known as the Ali Kuh pass. 
Though 9500 feet, it is easy, and is the one to be used on the most 
direct route from Isfahan to the Cherri. It could be easily permanently 
closed and obstructed. Near the Shorab the Tang-i-Gezi (with its 
neighbouring pass of 9500 feet) forms the only passage through the 
Outer range. The Tang-i-Gezi has an excellent level track on the left 
bank, about 100 feet above the Zainderud, until it enters the broad track 
of Faraidan at Chihal Chashma.* 





To the north-west of the Kuh-i-Rang the same general rule applies. 
Every valley (not a gorge) has at least one track for man and beast, but, 
owing to the more broken nature of the country, and the more thorough 
manner in which the ranges have been cleft asunder by the peculiar 
transverse water-system, these tracks compare unfavourably with those 
of the Bakhtiari country to the south-east of the Kuh-i-Rang. The 
remains of what must once upon a time have been a main road are to be 
found more or less along the course of the Baznoi branch of the Diz river. 
At Baznoi are to be seen the piers and portion of a masonry bridge 
of a 60-foot span. The arch has fallen, and the chasm is now spanned 


* The northern mouth of the Tang-i-Gezi to Zard-Kuh is a distance of 16 to 20 
miles, not 14 mile as estimated by a previous traveller in this neizhbourhood. 
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by a superstructure of trees, wicker, and earth. The approaches to this 
bridge on either bank can still be traced, and tradition speaks of a 
broad road having once followed the bed to the plains. 

For want of a known general appellation, the country to the north- 
west of the Kuh-i-Rang has been called in this report by the name of 
Upper Elam. Of the ancient Elam, with its capital of Susan, and the 
populated banks of the Kerkha, nothing need be said except that it lay 
in the plains at the foot of these hills only a few days’ march distant. 
In summer the plains were, as they are nowadays, insufferably hot, 
whilst this mountainous country is cool, wooded, with peaks covered 

one with snow. It is not extra- 
vagant to suppose, therefore, 
that in those times, even as 
now, this higher level country 
was periodically peopled by 
the same inhabitants as those 








who had the permanent 
homes in the Lower Elam of 
the plains. The course of the 
river-system bursting into 
the plains below Pul-i-Kul, 
the roads even now all con- 
verging to that point, the 
remains of the road and 
bridge just referred to, the 
ruins found near Baznoi, a 
well-watered beautiful spot, 
at an elevation of 5000 feet, 
warm in winter, and closely 
surrounded by mountains 
10,000 feet to 13,000 feet, 
affording the most comfort- 
ably cool pastures in summer, point to a previous communication having 











FIG. 8.—THE BASNOI VALLEY. 


existed many centuries ago, and tend to show that this country must 
have been once closely connected politically, as it is geographically, 
with the ancient kingdom of Sushan the Palace. 

Every known road coming from the east, north, and west, and passing f 
through this Upper Elam, and leading to the plains, must pass this gap 
below Pul-i-Kul. And at first sight it would seem natural to suppose 
that the river-bed or course would afford a natural alignment for such a 
connection between the plains of Arabistan and the plateau of Persia, 
for the same streams watering the latter pass through this gap into the 
former. But the conditions of latitude prevent such a supposition being 
accepted in fact; for these watercourses, owing to their low altitudes, 
4000 to 5000 feet, are so hot insummer, as to make the additional labour 
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due to a neighbouring mountain track preferable to a people to whom 
time is as nothing, and the advantages due to a good fair level road a 
matter of indifference. Hence do the tracks now followed by the Ilyats 
take short cuts over the spurs instead of following the watercourses. 
Nevertheless, the level river-bed road, which is said to have passed 
through this gap, and traces of which may be seen at Baznoi (where a 
branch prolongation northwards leaves the meandering river-course for 
a time by leading over one high spur into the rolling downs of Zalagi 
and Burbarud), may be considered to have been an old-world route 
before the more modern gap of Khuramabad was brought into use. 
The latter is, perhaps, better suited for demands of the immediate 
future; for though it has the comparative drawback of being on a higher 
level than the river-course of the Ab-i-Burujird, for instance, the latter 
might, owing to its numerous gorges and precipitous banks, require 
greater initial expenses to receive a civilized road or rail. 

The Bakhtiari country enjoys in summer a cool climate; and, 
possessing verdure, shade, and water, it offers many charms to those 
who can escape to it from the hot parched plains of Persia. Yet of the 
natives of Persia, few dare venture within the Outer range. In 
winter the high altitude gives it, when the sun is hidden by the clouds 
and the wind blows hard, a severity which is dreaded by the habitual 
dwellers in tents. The roads and passes are reported closed, and for 
want of traffic they virtually remain so, till the snow melts and the 
spring sun modulates the cold air due to elevation. Villages do exist, 
however, and their inhabitants survive the snow, which is invariably 
said never to be less than 6 feet deep in the valleys—an elastic figure 
of speech, meaning, as experienced personally, anything between 
6 inches and 3 feet. Nowhere would the simple snow-falls often 
exceed this latter height in the aggregate. The country is well wooded, 
and the pastures and meadows are covered with flowers of many kinds. 
Of the trees the following were met with :— 


Two kinds of maple. Hawthorn. 
Oriental plane (chenar). Rose. 
Hippophe Rhamnoides. Bramble. 
Tamarisk (? called gez). Grape vine. 
Two kinds of elm. Hop vine. 
Oak. Pear. 

Ilex. Walnut. 
Poplar. Alder. 

Two kinds of willow. Honeysuckle. 
Ash. Dogwood. 
Hornbeam. Gooseberry. 


Over 350 flowers have been collected. Some 5 per cent. are reported 
by Dr. Watt as being new to science, and many of the specimens found 
are reported as interesting. 
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The country visited is singularly devoid of any ancient landmarks 
or evidences of past history. That it had a history is well known, for 
2000 to 3000 years ago the inhabitants of these mountain regions left 
their mark in the world’s history. Macedonian soldiers of Alexander’s 
army and Roman detachments of Valerian must have trodden many of 
these mountain roads, and occasionally garrisoned some 
points. But only few objects were met with which could in any way 
possibly be considered links with the distant past. In the Gurab valley, 
on the summits of low eminences, but commanding the approaches to 
the valley, were found three ruins of lime-cemented stone buildings 
of small size. The local tradition concerning them is as follows :— 

“ Long before the days of the Khosroes, when bows and arrows were 
the only weapons and iron unknown, there lived in this neighbourhood 
a king, Farukh Padshah (? Pharoe), who had three sons, Salmon, Tur, 
and Iraj. On the father’s death the three sons, as in duty bound, 
quarrelled, and each built himself an impregnable aerie, the remains of 


strategic 


which still exist, and, bearing their names, vouch for the accuracy of 
the tradition. In due course they separated, and each formed an 
empire—the eldest, Salmon, went westwards to Rum ; the second, Tur, 
to Turkestan; and the youngest, Iraj, became the founder of the 
[ranian empire.” 

Personal inspection showed the walls to have followed the shape of 
the hill; they are very thick (3 to 6 feet), constructed of stone, rough 
hewn, and firmly cemented. The approaches were made in such a 
manner that only one man could move up to the entrance at a time. 
The inner space of the ruin of Fort Tur was exceedingly small, not 
more than 100 square yards; but these remains might only have been 
those of a citadel. Fort Iraj was viewed from across the valley ; it 
seemed perched on a stony peak, an offshoot of the Kuh-i-Gerra, and 
its garrison must have had a good view of the surrounding valleys, and 


have been within signal distance by beacon with the other garrisons of 
5 d DS 
Tur and Salmoni. : ‘he 


stone walls could be made out with the aid of 
glasses. 


Fort Salmoni, also viewed from close below, seemed of far 
greater extent than either of the other two. It has a full view of the 
Dinarun valley, the crossing of the Tang-i-Ardal, and, what was more 
important perhaps, the approaches from the east over the Ardal and 
Naghun passes, and could, moreover, be in view of a beacon burnt on 
the fourth of these forts situated high up the Sabz-Kuh valley. Could 
these forts have been of Roman or Greek origin, sites for small garrisons 


on what is now known as one of the best sections between Fars and 
Susiana ? 


As before noticed, this Gurab pass, with its easy approach 
from the Bazuft valley, and its almost level continuation towards the 
fertile valley of the Zainderud, could now be made one of the easiest 


direct alignments, as it was no doubt found to have been in years 
gone by. 
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Another such fort remains; the fourth was found in a similar 
strategical position, and, with the same tactical precaution, situated in 
the fork of two valleys, where two well-marked routes join, commanding 
the entrance of the south-east end of the Bakhtiari country, close to a 
magnificent stream of water, on the summit of a spur peak. The site 
was the selection of a man-at-arms. It is known as the Killa Charghash. 
The remaining walls are in good preservation, of larger dimensions than 
those of Killa Tur, and of greater interior space. Traces of separate 
rooms are clearly visible; search was made for relics, but only a few 
potsherds could be seen. These may possibly be synchronous with the 
building, for pottery amongst the present people is unknown. Wood, 
leather, and iron only are used by them as being the only material to 
stand the wear and tear of their 





migrations. The valley this 
fort commands is now one of 
the most favourite resorts of 
the Bakhtiaris, and must also 
naturally have been so cen- 





turies ago. Water, trees, and 


pasture are found here in abun- 





dance now, and must have been 
so then. 

It would be interesting if 
these remains could be declared 
to be relics of posts erected at 
important points to domineer 
the marauding inhabitants, and 
to form a flank protection to 
Alexander’s line of communi- 
cations with Persepolis and 





Pasargarde twenty-one cen- 


turies ago! Locally, as in all . FIG, 9,—THE HAFT TANAN SNOW-PEAK. 





Persia, there is not one who 

could answer the question, were it even possible for him to understand 
it. A people more utterly ignorant of, or callous to, the history of 
their own country can hardly be met with. Possibly excavations made 


act 


by a connoisseur might afford satisfactory answers to such questions, 
If not of Roman or Greek origin, another theory might be started as 
to these being refuge places of early Christians, who are known to 
have been plentiful in South-West Persia in the second and third cen- 
turies (and after). Favoured under one reign (Khusroo, etc.), perse- 
cuted in another (Bahram Ghur, etc.), they may have peopled the fair 
valleys of these mountainous regions in the summer months, and erected 
these small forts as mere places of refuge for property, women, and 
children ! 

No. VI.—Decemper, 1894. ] 2K 
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In this neighbourhood too, on the summit of one of the Sabz-Kuh 
peaks, are said to be the names inscribed in the rock by “a mighty 
hunter king that came from the north;” the summit, 11,110 feet, was 
climbed over snow and crystalline rock, but the snow still lay so thick 
(in May) as to preclude all hopes of the inscription (?) being seen 
. In Upper Elam, besides the bridge and main road already referred to, 
a cave was visited near the crest of one of the long spurs running west of 
the Kuh-i-Rang, containing a rather peculiar-shaped pedestal and column. 
The column is cylindrical, about 14 inches in diameter, and about 3 feet 
high, and stands on a rough-hewn cubic pedestal about 3 by 24 feet plan 
and 3 feet high. The column has distinctly two cut surfaces at the front 
and near the top, one exactly as if meant to hold an inscription, and 
the other as if made to hold a transverse piece. Nearly directly above 
the column hangs the stump of a stalactite, suggesting the idea that the 
column originally formed part of it, and that the pedestal was placed 
below the hanging end and the stalactite severed. The column is 
nearly white, but a small crack at one side (nearest the mouth of the 
cave) disclosed a darker-coloured substance. The white coating was 
exceedingly hard, irremovable, forming part of the column. Probably 
this coating was due merely to the continuous dropping from above. 
Near by there is in the wall a natural niche wit) a smooth and level 
bottom. The cave goes down about 30 feet, at its bottom is level, with 
three niches large enough to contain a small person each. Diligent 
search by candlelight was made, but no trace of human or bestial 
relics were found. The place was clean swept. 

The natives connect this cave with an idolatrous past, making it 
of very ancient date. When viewing the pedestal—its similarity to 
an altar is striking, the cut at the top for a transverse piece suggesting 
a cross, the niche ready at hand for the elements—the thought naturally 
occurs that this cave may have been a catacomb on a small scale 10,000 
feet above the level of the sea, a ready-made synagogue for the meetings 
of a kat oikon of rude, but faithful mountain shepherds. 

The idea of a Christian history amongst these hills is forced on one 
in many ways. Even now the outer fringes, like the Char Mahal and 
the Mahallats, are well sprinkled with thriving Christian (Armenian) 
villages and communities; and in the interior all the stone ruins 
indicating villages of fair size are invariably attributed to the 
Armenians. Along the Parwiz hill many caves, half built up, are to be 
seen, which by local tradition are connected with strange worshippers. 
Whilst traversing these till now unexplored regions, which are not 
far distant from the already discovered records carved in stone, among 
the lower range (e.g. Mal Amir), we invariably made inquiries for 
such whenever new gronnd was touched. Hopes were frequently 
raised, but invariably was disappointment the result of the search. 
A much-talked-of “Sang Niwishta” (“inscribed stone”) was explored 
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with some difficulty. Its site was on a long low spur of the Kuh-i- 
Rang, which reached as far as Baznoi, known as the Chin-i-Kewar. 
This spur in itself is most remarkable. It is lower than the surrounding 
mountains, and suggests, as viewed from a distance, with its com- 
paratively middling altitude of 6700 feet, its well-wooded crest and 
sides, an all-the-year-round healthy and comfortable habitation. As 
a matter of fact, this must once have been the case. The ancient stone 
bridge at Baznoi already mentioned enables the traveller from Susa to 
reach the talus of this spur, along which even now an excellent high- 
road, broader and better than any other met with in these parts, moves 
gradually up to the Kuh-i-Rang, whence the Bakhtiari country can 
be entered by the Gal-i-Gav, or the Mahallat plateau reached by the 
road already men- 

tioned leading if 
through the Gokun 
gap. Up the Gal- 
i-Gav (10,150 feet) | 
the ascent from Pir 
Said is 3000 feet, 
but without diffi- 
culty, and the de- 
scent into the Upper 
Kurang valley easier 
still. Thence 
through the Tang- 
i-Gezi the plateau 
could be reached on 





still easier terms 
than through the FIG. 10,—THE GANDAMAN VALLEY. 

Gokun. Thus, then, 

can be traced one of the ancient high-roads from Susa to Iran, and the 
raison d étre of the bridge explained. But there is more to confirm this 
suggestion. The river at Baznoi flows in a deep bed, and the remains 
of the ancient bridge clearly show that its builders, unlike the builders 
of bridges in these present times (in this country), had an eye to the 
comfort of the wayfarer, and, by making the bridge of the necessary 
height, rendered the approaches level, avoiding the sharp descents or 
ascents to bridges so common to modern Persian architecture. This in 
itself is a sign of a comparatively higher civilization than at present 
exists. 

On the left bank, close to and overlooking the bridge, are the ruined 
stone walls of a large square enclosure. Inside are to be seen large 
stone slabs, which originally formed either a cistern above ground, or 
the covering to a cistern underground. The ruins of an aqueduct leading 
to this enclosure can here and there be traced without difficulty. The 
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nearest perennial spring is a mile off. In pursuit of the notorious 
“Sang Niwishta,” the road from this ruin leading along the Chin- 
Kewar was followed for 12 miles, till at nearly sunset the Duzdgah 
(“the robber’s haunt”) was reached, and the inscription seen and de- 
ciphered! On a piece of rock about 18 feet high and as many thick 
were scratched with a nail or knife a few letters in the most modern 
Persian, meaning “ David the deceased.” So the “ Sang Niwishta” 
Chin-i-Kewar—heard of more than 100 miles away—with its hopes of a 
Layard-like discovery, was either a hoax or an evidence of stupidity— 


of 


the latter for choice ; in either case a true disappointment. 

On the way to this inscription, however, about 4 miles from the 
bridge, the ruins of a settlement of houses were visited. The position 
of the well-cut stones still above ground would seem to indicate a 
plinth of a few feet. The tracings, as could be seen among the under- 
growth, however, showed no signs of any large buildings having 
existed. Prettily situated in a well-wooded and watered dell, this may 
at one time have been with Baznoi a favoured spot, and of very ancient 
date. It is now the haunt of robbers, and travellers, except en masse, 
are said to be rare. The road passed through some very pretty glades, 
and close to several sweet-water springs. Altogether there are all the 
elements for a resuscitation under more auspicious circumstances. Any 
altitude between 5000 and 7000 feet can be obtained. 

On the other side of this Baznoi river, on the road leading from 
Baznoi towards the plains, is a remarkable spot known as Sang Kala 
(“the stone fort”). At the upper end ofa well-wooded and well-watered 
valley of the same name, detached from the surrounding heights, is a 
large rock, 100 or so feet high, which has been built up where needed, 
and turned into what must have been in the days of bows and arrows 
an impregnable stronghold ; outside, but close within bowshot, is a clear 
spring approachable under cover. This, too, must have an interesting 
history of its own; but local tradition is silent, and the grey lichen- 
covered walls tell no tales. 

To sportsmen these regions are highly unsatisfactory. One blue 
hare, one bear and her two cubs, and two pasangs (small ibex) were 
the only live animals seen. Francolins were, of course, met with in 
out-of-the-way places in fair quantities, but they afforded but little 
The inhabitants, hardy mountaineers, and idle 
at all times, are invariably scouring the little hills in search of anything 


sport, refusing to rise. 


that will give an excuse for a shot in season and out of season. Males, 
females, and young, whatever has life, are hunted down and shot. If 
the quarry escapes the guns of one valley, it will assuredly sooner or 
later fall to those in the next. Stalked from every side, and not recog- 
nizing the demarcation laid down by man, a wounded bird is frequently 
the cause of a hunter’s quarrel, the commencement perhaps of a tribal 
feud. No wonder, then, that sport is a matter more of tradition than fact. 
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To the ordinary tourist most of this country is still impossible, and 
in parts dangerous. The Kuh-i-Rang, however, as alrealy mentioned, 
could be reached in ten to twelve days from Isfahan. A strong bamboo 
cart could be used all the way to the foot of this mountain. Here a 
base camp could be pitched in perfect safety by arrangement with the 
Iikhani and neighbouring petty chiefs, and the most greedy mountaineer 
has ready to hand a rich and unlimited supply of virgin peaks awaiting 
conquest. 

The Bakhtiari men and women proper are worthy of admiration and 
sympathy. An ancient race—how ancient no one can tell—they are 
still a homogeneous people, simple, brave, and dignified, and that in 
spite of their Persian surroundings, which are in every respect debasing. 
No Arab or Persian dare poke his nose into these mountains. An 
Englishman is greeted with cordiality. The chiefs and people long for 
higher information. What they know is picked up in their contact 
with Persians and Arabs, not always of the best sort. Without books 
or records, their traditions have disappeared altogether, or have been 
so mutilated as to be valueless as throwing light on the nation’s doings. 

A party of ladies and gentlemen, guarded by only a few armed servants 
and a few watch-dogs, could spend a pleasant healthy three months 
amongst these people in their mountain homes; and if their party com- 
prised one capable of performing cataract in addition to distributing 
eye-lotions and bread pills by the pound, they would be doing a work 
which will have far greater results than the merely personal reward 
inherent in the act of doing a passing good to an interesting people in 
their picturesque and grand mountain homes. 

A detailed journal of the journey and botanical notes and some 
photographs are, no doubt, available for perusal by any one interested 
in the matter, on application in the proper quarter. 


Before the reading of the paper, the PkestpEnT said: We have with us this 
evening Colonel Sawyer, who has lately surveyed the Bakhtiari country. This is 
one of the least-known parts of the world, although it belongs to a country which 
may be considered, as far as history is concerned, one of the most ancient countries 
in the world. The upper portion of the plains of Kusistan, it will be remembered 
by most of us who have studied the Journals of our Society, have been described 
by our former President, Sir Henry Rawlinson, and Sir Austen Layard, and the River 
Karun by Captain Selby of the Indian Government, and by others, but I believe 
no one has yet described to us the Bakhtiari mountains, and I am sure we shall 
have a most interesting account of them from Colonel Sawyer. 

After the reading of the paper, the following discussion took place :— 

Mr. H. F. B. Lyxcn: Not only those travellers who have been in the country, 
of whom I have the honour to be one, but a much larger circle will have reason to 
be exceedingly grateful to Colonel Sawyer for the admirable map of the region of 
the head-waters of the Karun and Dizful rivers which he has made, and for the 
description of that region which he has given us to-night. It is a region which 
for the greater part is a blank on our maps. Our previous knowledge of the 
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country was derived from the writings of a lady, Mrs. Bishop, who travelled in it 
at the same time as Colonel Sawyer. I regret that Mrs. Bishop is not present here 
to-night: she would have been far better able than I to supplement in any way 
the remarks of Colonel Sawyer. Among the few travellers who within more recent 
times have crossed the mountains of the Bakhtiari—and I may here mention that 
one of them, Mr. Mackenzie, established the most cordial relations with their 
chiefs—most have followed the tracks between Shuster and Isfahan. Colonel 
Sawyer has made us acquainted with the country between Malamir and Khorema- 
bad. In the course of his paper he has placed before us some new geographical 
facts. He has told us that the Karun, which was supposed to rise in the Zerde Kuh, 
actually has its source in the Kuh-i-Rang. Further, if I understand him rightly, he 
divides the range between Khoremabad and towards the eastern limits of the Bakh- 
tiari country into two minor systems, the first, or more northerly, culminating in the 
Kala Kuh, which feeds the river of Dizful ; the second, or more southerly, in the Kuh- 
i-Rang, which contains the source of the Karun. He denotes by the name of the 
outer range the mountainous country which lies on the east of the central spine of 
the two systems ; the term inner range he applies to the mountains on the west. 
Now, these results and this conception of the geography are matters of the highest 
importance, and require a little investigation. The range which we are considering 
is a part of that extensive and continuous system of mountain terraces which 
support the high lands of Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, and lead up like a 
ladder to their edge. It is the same characteristic scenery whether you cross the 
system in the country of the Bakhtiari or in that of the Kurds. And just as on 
the south you rise by these terraces to the rim of the great plateau, so on the north 
you descend from it by ranges of a similar nature and appearance to the coasts of 
the Black Sea or the Caspian or to the trough of the river Kur. In the latitude 
with which we are concerned to-night, the general direction of these terraces is from 
north-west to south-east; it is in that direction, to change the metaphor, that the 
grain of the range lies. Colonel Sawyer has shown that at two particular points 
the grain buckles into two considerable knots: one of these knots is the Kala Kub, 
the other is the Kuh-i-Rang. Now, this buckling or circling formation, although 
no doubt it culminates in the two knots which Colonel Sawyer has mentioned, 
appears to be characteristic of the whole central system of this part of the range. 
It was particularly noticeable on the section along which my journey lay between 
Shuster and Isfahan. I was traveliing just south of the thirty-second degree of 
latitude, which cuts the range in an oblique direction. It may be said, in a general 
manner, that along the line formed by that latitude, 63 miles of direct distance (1 
am following the line from west to east) are occupied by a succession of ridge and 
trough which stretch in more or less regular and parallel lines from north-west to 
south-east ; during 26 miles the circling formation prevails, the chains join hands, 
you are at the heart of the range; for the remaining 29 miles it is a country of 
extensive and fairly level uplands, divided by long ridges which follow the normal 
direction of the range, a country which constitutes an appropriate transition stage 
between the serried chains of the main system and the even expanse of the plateau. 
In the first of these three categories may be placed that part of the range which 
extends from its western limit to the ridge which borders the left bank of the 
Bazuft river; in the second, the space between that ridge and the left bank of the 
Karun at Dopolun ; in the third, the plateau of Ardel and the upland valley of 
Char Khor, a country whose outer bulwark is formed by the ridge which I crossed 
before reaching Paradomba. Beyond this last ridge you recognize at once the 
familiar features of the Persian plateau. To the first of these three divisions in 
the structure of the system I understand that Colonel Sawyer would apply the 
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name of inner range, and that of ouwfer range to the third. These are expressions 
which may be convenient for topographical purposes, but they are in conflict with 
the well-known terms of Pish Kuh and Pushti Kuh which are in use among the 
Persians, and are perhaps scarcely calculated to present a clear conception of that 
essential unity of plan which underlies the whole structure of this interesting 
range, and to the elucidation and development of which Colonel Sawyer has 
contributed so much. 

I have only a few words to add as to the Bakhtiari country. Colonel Sawyer 
mentions it is popularly supposed that this country is closed to traffic during three 
or four months of the year. That, I believe—and many travellers will bear me 
out—is owing to the want of communications. The highest pass on the section 
between Shuster and Isfahan is, I believe, 8000 feet high. I crossed by a pass 
somewhat higher than that across which Colonel Sawyer’s route lay, and which he 
gives, I believe, as rather under 8000 feet high. Now, if you go 500 ruiles further 
north, and come down to the Black Sea from Erzerum to Trebizond, you cross a 
pass over 8000 feet high, open all the year round. I crossed it myself this February 
with the greatest possible ease. Everything was covered with snow, mountains, 
plains, and rivers, across which you might follow for miles the sauntering canter 
of some long-brushed fox. Although so much further north, it is never closed to 
caravans, simply owing to the continuous flow of traffic. It is of great importance 
that we should recognize that this is not an inaccessible country, and the proof of 
this is one of the most important results of Colonel Sawyer’s expedition. He has 
found that the highest peak in the Bakhtiari country does not exceed 15,000 feet ; 
that the highest pass on the section between Shuster and Isfahan does not exceed 
8000 feet. With regard to the Bakhtiaris, I certainly think—and most travellers 
will agree with me—that they are an exceptionally charming people. I can only 
compare them, and that very much to their credit, with the Kurds. The com- 
parison soon passes into a contrast. Both peoples have a religion much tempered 
by elements of which the Koran knows nothing; both are very much in the hands 
of governments alien to them—the Kurds of Turkey, the Bakhtiaris of Persia. 
In the first place, there is a contrast in the outward appearance; whereas the 
Kurd has an aquiline nose, and all the characteristics of a bird of prey, the Bakhtiari 
is of an entirely different physiognomy—fine gentle brown eyes, and generally a 
bold and open appearance; both are robbers, but the Bakhtiari is not a mean one, 
and certainly, if attacked by a superior force, will not be inclined to fly. 

Colonel Sawyer alluded to the English legation in Tebran as the only civilized 
spot in Persia; I can assure him another spot exists: the house of the chiefs of the 
Bakhtiari. I do not know whether he visited the palace of Paradomba. My 
recollection is Minton china and portraits of English ladies in riding-habits fresh 
from Bond Street. Iam informed that since Colonel Sawyer was in the country, 
the chiefs of whom he speaks, Isfendiar Khan and his brothers, have been banished. 
This is an indication that the power of the Zil-il Sultan is on the increase; as 
their father was murdered by him, he does not care to see them in the country, 
On two occasions I remember to have met among the Bakhtiari, types of the 
Persian gentleman, a type that has long lingered in some parts of Persia, men 
refined in thought and manners, but forced by circumstances to live as brigands 
and as robbers. 

Mr. Georce S. Mackenzie: It is now so late that I will only say a few words 
about the country so lately traversed by Colonel Sawyer and Mr. Lynch. It is 
twenty years since I was there, and I believe I was the first European to cross 
through direct from Ispahan to Shuster. The object of my journey was to try to 
open what I believed to be the best and shortest route for the trade of Southern 
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Persia, Sir Henry Layard traversed the lower and Baron de Bode the upper 
portion of the country many years before I was there, but their respective routes 
did not join, and I found great difficulty in ascertaining whether the road was 
practicable or not for trade caravans. I fully support all Mr. Lynch has said with 
regard to the character of Bakhtiari chiefs and people. When I first attempted to 
enter their country from Mahomera, I found great objection raised to Europeans 
travelling there; but a year or two later, in 1874, I happened to be at Isfahan, and 
thought I would endeavour to establish friendly relations with the tribe. I knew 
that the Karun was navigable between Mahomera and Shuster, for Lieut. Selby 
of the Indian Navy had ascended the river in H.M.S. Assyria in 1844, Fortunately 
for me, the celebrated chief of the Bakhtiaris, Husein Kuli Khan, was at that season 
encamped in his winter quarters at Mal Emir, near to Shuster, and when I reached 
Chigakhor, the Eel Beggie inquired as to the object of my visit. I replied that I 
came merely to make the acquaintance of his chief, and that if he would take me to 
him I should be much obliged, and would return by the same route if desired. 1 
was wholly unarmed, without any escort, my caravan consisting only of myself, one 
servant, and two grooms, all mounted on horses. Husein Kuli Khan I found to be a 
very enlightened man, a perfect type of the chiefof such aclan, We became such fast 
friends that on my second trip (by another route) from Mahomera, when I explained 
to him the feasibility of utilizing the route, and what a benefit it would be to his 
country and his people, he offered half the cost of a steamer to navigate the Karun, and 
said he would become a partner with me in the enterprise. He further gave me his 
personal guarantee for the safety of all caravans passing through that country to 
Isfahan. That document is, | believe, in the Bushire residency at the present day. 

I have here the report I wrote to the Government in 1875, pointing out the 
great importance of the Bakhtiari route. The trade of Persia is divided between 
Russia and England, the Russian trade from the north competing with the British 
from the Persian Gulf; the one having the Black Sea and Caspian for its base, the 
other the Persian Gulf, the Tigris, and the Karun. This district is, for British 
commerce, one of the most important in Persia. During the time of the grain 
famine in India, large quantities of wheat and barley were shipped to Bombay from 
this country, and the cultivation of grain could be greatly extended. The Bakhtiari 
tribe breed valuable mules, and hundreds of horses are shipped annually from this 
district to India for Government use. Taking Isfahan as a common centre to 
radiate from, we find the distances to be: From the North, vié—Resht to Tehran, 
192 miles; Tehran to Isfahan, 241 miles = 433 miles; From the south, vid— 
Bushire to Shiraz, 187 miles; Shiraz to Isfahan, 280 miles = 467 miles; making 
a distance of 44 miles in favour of the north. Isfahan, therefore, vid the Shiraz 
road, is the furthest point where trade, vid the south, can successfully compete 
with that entering from the north. ‘The best means of competing with the 
northern route is to avail of the Karun river, and to utilize the ancient and 
natural highway through the Bakhtiari country. The distance for animal transport 
would be Shuster to Isfahan, 266 miles, giving Shuster an advantage of 201 miles 
over Bushire, and 167 over Resht vid Tehran, making Tehran only 336 miles 
distant from the southern steamers at Shuster. 

These figures show the very great importance of opening up this route, and 
how valuable are the surveys made by Colonel Sawyer. 

The Presipent: The meeting will, I am sure, feel we have had a most interesting 
account of a country that was very little known to us before, and that Colonel 
Sawyer has also done a very great and important service by the survey he has 
made, and you will join with me, I am sure, in giving him a very hearty vote of 
thanks for his most interesting paper. 
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CotoneL Sawyer’s Mar.—The instruments used in the construction of this 
map were an Indian plane-table, a six-inch theodolite, prismatic compass, six 
aneroids, and six boiling-point thermometers. The survey was carried out, under 
the direction of Colonel Sawyer, by Imam Sharif, .s., the well-known native Indian 
Surveyor, who did most of the plane-tabling, and who persevered with his work, 
though he was twice on the point of being murdered, and was frequently robbed. 
The heights were fixed by readings of the aneroids, checked by the boiling-point 
thermometers, 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA.* 
By J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc., F.G.S., of the British Museum (Nat. Hist.). 
X. Tue Sources or THE Tana. 
Ture lower course of the Tana has been fairly well known since the 
exploration of Denhardt in 1878 ; + but practically nothing was known 
of its middle course until the expeditions of Mr. J. R. W. Piggott in 
1889,¢ of Dr. K. Peters in 1890,§ and the ascent of the stern-wheel 
steamer, the Kenia, in 1891.|| These explorers, however, left the real 
sources and upper part of the river quite unknown. Mr. Joseph 
Thomson, in his map, shows as tributaries of the Tana the rivers that 
rise near the Wanderobbo settlement, west of Doenjo Kajabe, known to 
the Suahili traders as Mianziyi, a name, however, also applied by some 
of them to the whole of Ukikaiyu. All the rivers immediately south 
of this Thomson assigns to the Athi system; he therefore makes the 
stream which flows from a small lake north of Ngongo Bagas, near the 
“ first swamp ” camp on the Uganda road, work its way into the Athi. 
Probably impressed by the improbability of the ridge between these 
two being a main watershed, Mr. Ravenstein correctly includes these in 
one system, but also carries all the drainage of the Kikayu uplands, of 
the so-called “Athi plains,” and of the Machakos mountains into the 
Tana. Hdéhnel, however, goes to the other extreme, and includes 
Thomson’s source of the Tana, and thirty-four rivers which he and Count 
Teleki crossed on their march to Ndoro, in the Athi system; he thus 
limited the Tana basin to the streams that flow from Leikipia round the 
north base of Kenya, to those draining the southern and eastern slopes 


* Paper partly read at the Royal Geographical Society, January 15, 1894. Map, 
p. 384. Concluded from the November number. 

+ Denhardt, Clemens, “ Erkundigungen im iaquatorialen Ost-Afrika,” Petermanns 
Mitt., vol. xxvii., 1881, pp. 11-19, 130-143. 

t Piggott, J. R. W., “Journey to the Upper Tana, 1889,” Proc. R.G.S., new ser., vol. 
xii., 1890, pp. 129-134. 

§ Peters, Carl, “ New light on Dark Africa.” 

Gedge, Ermest, “ A Recent Exploration, under Capt. F. G. Dundas, R.N., up the 

River Tana to Mount Kenia,” Proc. R.G.S., new ser., vol. xiv. , 1892, pp. 513-533 ; map, 
p. 584. 
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of this mountain, and to seventeen streams which rise in the north- 
eastern district of Ukikiyu. Héhnel’s mapping has generally been 
followed, and the vast steppes crossed between Machakos and Ukiktyu 
have in consequence ever since been known as the Athi plains. 

The work of the Railway Survey seemed to remove any doubt as to 
the accuracy of this view, as a party followed the Athi ya Mawe (the 
Stony Athi) from the ford on the Kiktyu track, round the north base, 
Chanjavi, south-east to the Athi. 

[ was, however, not at all certain about it, especially as I had not then 
seen the Railway Survey map. I had been anxious to determine the 
relative ages of the system of Ukikayu and the hill ranges of this part 
of the country ; my force was not nearly large enough to allow me to do 
this, but it occurred to me that the point might be determined indirectly 
by working straight across country from the south foot of Kenya, past 
Chanjavi and over the northern Iveti mountains to Machakos, a country 
which had not been"previously visited by Europeans. 

In addition to the geological evidence gained by this march, the 
geographical results were somewhat startling, for they show that the 
whole of the innumerable rivers and streams of Ukikiyu and even to 
the south of Ngongo Bagas and part of the drainage of the “ Athi plains” 
really flow into the Tana instead of the Athi. The recently published 
discovery of Mr. Chanler and Lieut. von Héhnel,* that the Guaso Nyiro, 
including all the northern drainage of Kenya, the eastern slope of Settima, 
and all southern Leikipia is lost in the Lorian swamp, reduces the Tana 
basin on the north ; this loss, however, is counterbalanced by gaining on 
the south one of the richest agricultural districts in East Equatorial 
Africa. 

The upper basin of the Tana may be divided into two secondary 
basins, that of the Kiroruma and that of the Thikathika. 

In the first place, it is necessary to consider the use and correct form 
of the name Kiroruma, as it is usually applied to a river of quite 
secondary importance, which is supposed to rise in a large lake high on 
the eastern flank of Kenya; the lake was named Abayila. The evidence 
for the existence of this lake is very unsatisfactory, as it has been inserted 
on the maps on the strength of an itinerary of Mfaki of Jomvu, which 
was told to Denhardt f by Nasibu of Mombasa. It should be remembered 
that Mfaki had never seen it. The name Kiroruma has been widely 


accepted for this tributary of the Tana. Thus Mr. Ravenstein expresses 


* Hohnel, L. von, “ Die Chanler-Expedition in Ost-Afriea,” Pet. Mitt., Bd. xxxix. 
1893, pp. 120-122, 146-148; map, pl. ix.; and also “ Route Map of a Journe y to the 
East of Mount Kenia,” Dee. 5, 1892—Feb. 10, 1893, Geog. Jour., vol. i 
with note, by Astor Chanler, pp. 533, 534. 

t+ Denhardt, Clemens, “ 
Bd. xxvii., 1881, p. 140. 


, 1893, p. 576 


Erkundigungen im Aquatorialen Ost-Afrika,” Pet. Mitth 
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the current opinion when he identifies * it with the Guaso Nagut of Von 
Héhnel and the Mackenzie river of Mr. Piggott. Both the Wakikuyu 
and Wakamba whom I met near its banks, however, assured me that it 
was the name of the main river formed by the junction of the Kenau 
and the Ilyaini. 

As to the form of the word, Kiloluma has been most widely accepted, 
but Kiroruma was certainly that used by the natives with whom I 
talked, and Denhardt + uses Gururuma as a synonym of Kiloluma. 

Probably the highest and most remote source of the group of rivers 
that forms the Kiroruma is the stream that flows from the Lewis glacier 
on Kenya down the Teleki valley, and emerges on the steppes on Ndoro 
as the Guaso Nairobi. Its course at first is to the west, and it sweeps 
round in a great curve some distance from Ndoro, instead of striking to 
the south-east immediately to the west of Telekis camp. To the south 
of the Nairobi flows a smaller river, the Guaso Mairi, which also makes 
a good sweep to the west. South of this again is the Guaso Thégu, 
which drains the west-south-west and south-west flanks of Kenya. It 
flows close past the site of my reserve camp beside the forests (altitude, 
7100 feet) and past Teleki’s Ndoro camp, to which Hihnel assigns the 
height of 1939 metres, and then, bending more to the south, goes through 
a deep forest-clad gorge to the south-west. 

The next river of this system is the Thagana, which also flows 
through a deep ravine and drains the west sides of two conspicuous 
hills, the Niani and the Larati. This is the river which is marked by 
Hihnel as the Ngare Nairobi. Iwas not able to go further to the south- 
west, but my very intelligent friend and blood-brother, Nyuki, the son 
of the chief of the district, told me that there is one more river, the 
Longari, in that direction, and his topographical information was always 
remarkably correct. These five rivers, he said, all joined together to 
form the Kenau. This is joined by the Karthuri, which drains a moun- 
tain of the same name west of the district of Maranga. The river below 
this junction is then called the Kiroruma. The names Kenau and 
Kiroruma are used as synonyms by the Suahili who visit the outskirts 
of this part of Ukikayu. This, however, I was told by the chief of 
Maranga, is not correct. 

The most important stream from the north which the river receives 
in this district is that known as the Ilyaini, which rises at the east foot 
of a double-peaked pyramidal mountain named Larati, which is south of 

Ndoro, and north of our camp at Karati. This river receives numerous 
tributaries from the Niana and the south-west part of Kenya, and also 
from some which rise in the uplands of the Konu district of Ukikuyn, 
from which we had frequent views of the broad valley of the Ilyaini. 


* Proc. R.G.S., new ser., vol. xii., 1890, p. 132, note. 
t Denhardt, op. cit., p. 14. 
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Further east the Kiroruma receives several tributaries from the south 
and south-east slopes of Kenya, which are marked in the maps of Messrs. 
Hobley * and Dundas. ft 

The uplands of Ukikuynu are intersected by a deep, sinuous, and 
complex series of ravines, which have a general trend from north-west 
to south-east. The streams that have eroled these flow out on to the 
Kapté plains, and there unite to form a powerful river known as the 
Thika in its upper course, and the Thikathika nearer its junction with 
the Tana. 

Two members of the system are crossed by the caravan route from 
Machakos to Kabéti (Fort Smith), at the west side of the so-called Athi 
plains, near the edge of the great Kikuyu forest. These two rivers are 
known as the Ngong and the Nyabi; they were believed to join the 
Athi, and the whole of the part of the Kapté plains through which they 
flow was in consequence included in the Athi plains. The streams 
which pass on either side of Fort Smith, and those which rise by the 
camps known as the first and second swamps, north of the Fort, are also 
members of this system. 

The Thikathika was crossed by Peters, who called it the Dika, but 
its existence was first made known by Krapf, t who said that the Tana 
had a tributary in Muea known as the Dika. Denhardt reported it, on 
the information of Mkaba of Ikanga,§ as coming from the south from the 
neighbourhood of Kandschallo, which is the lava-capped plateau east 
of Chanjavi, or, as Héhnel spells it, Kjandjaba. The Thaka of another 
of Denhardt’s informants (op. cit., p. 139) is probably also the Thikathika, 
though it is said to be north of the Kiloluma. Other variants of the 
name arc Thuaka || and Athika, the latter of which is the Kikayu form, 
and may have led to its confusion with the Athi. 

The Thikathika must at first flow not far from the edge of the 
Kikuyu forests, till it bends to the east in the latitude of Chanjavi. At 
first it is separated from the Athi by a stretch of grass-land about 10 
miles broad ; this narrows greatly to the north, and near Doenyo Sabuk 
or Chanjavi the Thikathika and the Athi are separated only by a tract 
of steppe land, which forms an almost imperceptible divide not more 
than 3 or 4 miles wide. The former river is here the more difficult to 





cross; it is broad and deep, and the current strong, and we were only 
able to cross by a rude bridge of felled trees, by which the Wakamba 


hunters had connected a small island with both shores. Three miles 


* Hobley, C. W., Sketch Map of the LB.E.A. Co.’s Kenia Expedition, 1891. 
Intell. Div. W.0. No. 900. 

+ Dundas, F. G., Caravan Route from Hameye to Mount Kenia and back. Intell. 
Div. W.O. No. 886. 

¢ Krapf, J. Lewis, ‘Travels . . . in East Africa,’ p. 257. 

§ Denhardt, op. cit., Pet. Mitth., xxvii. p. 140. 
|| Fischer. 
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below this the course of the Thikathika is broken by its upper group 
of falls. The river flows at first level with the lava plain, and its 
banks are covered with fine trees, amid which the wild date palm 
(Phenix) is conspicuous. It then plunges over a fine fall 60 feet in 
height, into a deep gorge, along which it flows as a series of picturesque 
rapids. Its course here is to the north, as it is deflected by a line of 
lava-covered gneiss hills; after being joined by a tributary from the 
north-north-west, it bends sharply to the east, and flows through a deep 
ravine. The hills in this district consist of a number of terraces 
running north and south, .~1 facing the east with a series of steep 
slopes. Owing to this the river soon emerges from the ravine, and is 
again on a level with the surrounding country. The country again 
sinks rapidly to the east, and a series of gneiss ridges which run from 
north to south across the river give rise to a lower group of falls which 
are even grander and more picturesque than the upper series. After 
this, however, the river rapidly diminishes in volume; it receives no 
more tributaries, and it enters on a great stretch of gneiss steppes, on 
which it is subjected to considerable evaporation and absorption by the 
sandy soil. 

The river curves to the south round the base of a rugged line of 
gneiss crags called Voréni, and then, turning sharply to the north-north- 
west round its eastern end, flows onward to the Kiroruma. It enters 
this a little below the deep and dangerous ford where the main river is 
erossed by the trade route to Maranga, used by the enterprising 
Wakamba of Kitui. 

The different views of the relations of the head-waters of the Tana 
and the Athi may be more clearly expressed by the aid of the féllowing 
diagrams :— ' 
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Fig. 7——Diagrams showing views of relations of head streams 
of the Tana and Athi, after («) Ravenstein, (+) Hohnel, 
(c) Gregory. 


The facts as shown in the last are not what would readily have been 
imagined, as the close approach of the two rivers, and the low divide 
which in places separates them, led not unnaturally to the view that 
the two must unite in the rough country north of Chanjavi. Their real 
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relations, however, are most instructive, owing to the evidence these 
afford as to the relative ages of the mountains and rivers in this district 


oO 


XI. Tue Lire Zones or East Arrica. 

The dependence of animal distribution on that of plants and of the 
latter on the water-supply is well shown in East Equatorial Africa. 
On the mountains there is an abundant rainfall, so that they support a 
luxuriant forest and jungle. Near the coast and beside the rivers the 
air is very moist, so that the dew is exceptionally heavy and supports 
a prolific vegetation. But on the high plateaux, that cover the largest 
part of this region, the air is dry and the rains concentrated into two 
rainy seasons; the plant life on these is therefore dependent on the 
capacity of the soil to retain moisture. Geologically the region consists 
of a vast undulating upland of gneiss, covered in places by wide sheets 
of volcanic rocks ; according to which of the two rocks crops out at the 
surface, there are one of the two types of vegetation. The volcanic rocks 
form very rich soil, and they absorb moisture very readily, and only 
give it up slowly. The result is, that all of these lava tracts are clad 
in a rich green turf, and have numerous springs ; they form the various 
“rangatan,” or high level pasture lands. The gneiss, on the other hand, 
is very porous, and as the foliation is vertical, all the water that falls 
upon it rapidly percolates to a depth at which it has no influence on 
the vegetation. The tracts formed by this rock are therefore barren 
sandy plains, supporting only irregular tufts of dry grasses and scrub 
with narrow or spiny leaves, or trees with succulent stems or leaves 
such as candelabra-like euphobias, aloes, and Sanseivera, etc. 

The water-supply is the factor that appears at first sight to override 
all the others, but certain zonal arrangement according to height is well 
marked. The vegetation is distributed in eight zones :— 

1. The coast zone, characterized by groves of coconut palms, 
mangoes, etc., which is continued inland for some distance by a sub- 
zone along the larger rivers; here the Borassus and Hypehne (Hyphene 
thebaica) palms are the most typical. 

2. The barra, characterized by mimosa scrub and huge cactus-like 
euphorbias, aloes, and Sanseivera, and in the rainy season by masses of 
white convolvuli. 

3. The woods of the upland plateaux, which occur in the areas with 
a heavy rainfall. The prevalence of flowering woody shrubs such as 
Dombea, Pluchea, Calodendron, etc., is a very marked feature in this zone. 

4. The lower forest zone occurs in regions of heavy precipitation 
around the bases of the higher mountains, such as Settima, Kenya, and 
Kilima Njaro. It contains such trees as Podocarpus, and contains 
numerous plants of northern genera, such as Thalictrum, Urtica, ete. 

5. The bamboo zone, which occurs between the levels of 8000 and 
9800 feet. 
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6 and 7. The upper and lower Alpine zones, with arborescent 
vroundsels (Senecio keniense, Baker, fils.), lobelias (Lobelia gregoriana, 


Baker, fils.) and tree-heaths, meadow orchids (Dysa gregorii) and 
Gladiolus. Hemichrysum is abundant in the upper of these two zones. 
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Fig. 8.—Alpine Flora of East Africa. 





8. Above the snow-line, a few dwarf Hemichrysum and lichens are 
the only representatives of vegetable life. 

The flora of the two Alpine zones is unquestionably the most 
interesting of these, for representatives of it occur in isolated patches 
on the higher peaks. Thus the arborescent Senecios and lobelias have 
representative species on Kilima Njaro, Kenya, in Abyssinia, and the 
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Cameroons.* Dr. Bowdler Sharpe has noticed a similar distribution of 
the birds, and founded a Cameroonian subregion for these localities. It 
appeared, however, difficult to comprehend how this high-level fauna 
and flora had crossed the intervening low land. This is, however, 
explained by the discovery of the former extension of the glaciers of 
Mount Kenya. Well-preserved moraines occur 5400 feet at least below 
the level of the existing glaciers, and the ice probably extended still 
lower, as the slopes are there marked by forest and bamboo jungle.f 
The full evidence of the former glaciation will be subsequently pub- 
lished elsewhere, accompanied by an attempt to estimate the meteoro- 
logical conditions at the time. The most important point to be 
considered in connection with the subject here is the influence this 
would have had on the former distribution of the flora. If we assume 
that the Alpine flora had extended an equal distance below its present 
level as the glaciers advanced, then it would have descended to the 
foot contour, and have had a much wider extension across the country 
than it at present possesses. Fig. 8 shows the present probable dis- 
tribution of the Alpine flora, and that which it would have had at 
the period of maximum glaciation. The connection between the East 
African region and the Cameroons is still uncertain, as we know so 
little of the intervening country, but this map shows that there would 
be no difficulty in explaining the distribution of this Alpine flora 
throughout the district in East Africa in which isolated remnants of 


it survive. 
XII. Tue Former Course or THE NILE. 


The anomalies of zoological distribution, especially in regard to the 
fresh-water faunas, appear still more difficult of explanation, unless 
considered in the light of geological changes. In describing the fish 
collections made by Petherick on the Upper Nile, Dr. A. Giinther 
pointed out that the fish fauna must have originated in the central 
plateau of Africa, and thence migrated radially in every direction. It 
did not seem, however, possible thus to account for the presence of 
representatives of this fauna in the Nile tributaries of Abyssinia, and 
its absence in the Lower Nile and its reappearance in the lake of 
Galilee. The consideration of the original connection between the rivers 
of Syria and Central Africa would take us into regions far outside 
the area dealt with in this paper; but the communication between the 
Nile and the rift-valley must be referred to. Professor Suess, in his 
masterly memoir, ‘ Die Brucke des Ost-Afrika,” { has previously shown 


* For the distribution of the latter, see E. G. Baker, “ African Species of Lobelia, § 
Rhynchopetalum,” Jour. Bot., vol. xxxii., 1894, pp. 65-70, pls. 340, 341. 

+ Denk. k. Ak. Wiss. Wien. Bd. lviii. (1891), 1892, pp. 562, 579. 

t ‘Contributions to the Geology of British East Africa,’ pt.i., “ The Glacial Geology 
of Mount Kenya,” Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., vol. 1, 1394, pt. 4. 
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that there must have been a connection between the rift-valley and the 
Nile, as Corbicula fluminalis occurs in both. 

The proof, which I hope subsequently to publish, of the Pleistocene 
age of some of the meridional faults, and of the existence of a former 
outlet from Baringo over the Lobat Pass to the north, shows that the 
river system must have been very differently arranged in times geolo- 
gically quite recent. 

The sketch-map (Fig. 9) shows what was probably the former course 

















Fig. 9.—Sketch-map showing probable original source of 
the Nile and outlet of the drainage of the Nyanza group 
of lakes before formation of gorge through the Latuk 
mountains. . 


of the Nile. South of Gondokoro the Nile flows through a deep gorge cut 
in a plateau, which varies from 3500 to over 4000 feet in height; the 
river enters this at the level of about 1600 feet, and at Mwutan Nzige 
(Albert Nyanza) is only 2300 feet high. Wadelei, near the southern 
end of the gorge, is at the elevation of 2200 feet. East and west from this 
point runs the line of highest land on the plateau, and this forms the 
watershed, sending streams off to the north and south. All these on 
the eastern side of this range enter the Somerset Nile, while those to 
the west form the sources of the Welle and Bomokandi, and thus belong 
to the Congo. Before the formation of the Wadelai gorge the sources of 
the Nile must have been situated on the northern side of this chain of 
highlands, of which the principal ones, going from west to east, are the 
Schweinfurth mountains, Junker mountains, Faigoro and Moro. The 
drainage of the southern slopes must have accumulated within the 
basins of the Nyanza and Mwutan Nzige, and thence flowed probably 
to the north-east. It possibly escaped by the line of lowland now 
occupied by the Masange lake chain through Lake Salisbury, and thence 
into the main “ rift-valley” by the valley of the Turkwell (Turquell). 
The gorge of the Nile probably originated as a valley of subsidence and 
not of erosion, in the same way as did that of the main eastern “ rift- 
valley.” Elevation on an intervening line probably occurred at the 
No. VI.—Decrmser, 1894. } 2 L 
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same time; the mountains of Elgon, Lekakisera and Dabasien were 
probably all volcanoes on the site of a meridional line of uplift. This 
broke across the valley by which the waters of the Central Basin were 
discharged ; the Turkwell continued to flow to the north-east, while 
the Masange reversed its direction, and, joining the rivers that flowed 
from the great lakes, passed through the newly formed valley, and thus 
the Nyanza became the principal source of the Nile. 


Sir Joun Kirk, Vice-President (who occupied the chair), said before the reading 
of the paper: I have now to call upon Dr. Gregory to give you an account of an 
adventurous journey he made from the coast to the snow mountain Kenia and the 
lakes in the interior, after which Sir Wm. Flower, under whose able direction Dr. 
Gregory serves in the British Museum, will be able to give you some further 
account as to how the expedition was fitted out and the way Dr. Gregory did his 
work, : 

After the reading of the paper, the following discussion took place: 

Sir Wittiam H. Frower: I am glad to have your permission to say a few words 
on this expedition. About the end of October, 1892, I received from Dr. Woodward, 
keeper of the department in which Dr. Gregory works in the British Museum, an 
application on behalf of Dr. Gregory for rather extended leave of absence, to 
accompany the expedition then being organized by Lieut. Villiers of the Hors« 
Guards and others to explore Lake Rudolph, and then through part of Somaliland 
to the Red Sea, passing through some districts that had never been explored before 
by Europeans. As it was desired by the members of the expedition that it should 
not be devoted wholly to the pursuit of game, but also should be turned to the 
advantages of science, they very properly wished to have with them a man who 
could make scientific observations; they also very wisely fixed upon Dr. Gregory t 
be that man. It was my duty to inquire into the circumstances under which it was 
proposed that Dr. Gregory should go before I could advise the Trustees as to whether, 
in the interests of the museum, it was desirable that he should accompany the 
expedition, which of course was our first consideration, as Dr. Gregory is an office 
in the public service. It seemed to me, and also to the Trustees, that many 
advantages would accrue from allowing him to accompany this expedition. In the 
first place, he was to be taken out and to be brought back free of all expense; he 
was to have the whole of his time, when with the expedition, to devote to scientific 
observations and collections, and of the latter all such as were required were to be 
the property of the museum. Then we had to consider whether Dr. Gregory was 
a fit person to be allowed to accompany the expedition. I don’t think any one 
could have been found more admirably qualified in every respect. He was not, 
as so many Officers of museums are, only a specialist in one particular department. 
He was mainly a geologist, being attached to the Geological Department, but he 
was also what we may call an all-round man in scientific matters, having much 
knowledge of and interest in other branches of natural history ; and, moreover, h« 
had paid special attention to the particular problems involved in that part of the 
world to which the expedition was directed. It was also thought it might be ot 
advantage for his future work in the museum if he were allowed for once to break 
the ordinary routine of continued description and arrangement of specimens, and 
study nature face to face in her inmost fastnesses. Under all these circumstances, 
permission was given for Dr. Gregory to absent himself and join the expedition. 
He has told you briefly how it entirely collapsed almost from the time it arrived on 
the east coast, and how he was left entirely to his own resources. When we heard 
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in England what had taken place, the question was what position did Dr. Gregory 
occupy. His leave had been given him specially to accompany this expedition and 
collect for the museum with the facilities offered him ; and it was thought the best 
and most likely thing he would do would be to return home as the other members 
had done. I was urged by some of his friends to telegraph to him to do so, I did 
not do so, because it was so difficult for us in England to judge, with the scanty 
information before us, what his circumstances might be, or what arrangements he 
might have made, but I wrote and told him that his first duty to the museum was 
to bring himself back safe and well, and that he should not run any great risks, 
which I feared his great interest and ents. ‘‘asm in the subject might lead him 
into. And the Trustees altered the conditions .. .2 leave given him so as to allow 
him full liberty to act as he thought best under the difficult circumstances. You 
have heard what he did: he organized an expedition entirely on his own resources 
and at his own expense, except that certain stores and goods, which happened to be 
left by his former companions, were placed at his disposal. This expedition he 
accomplished with a remarkable amount of courage, judgment, and fertility of 
resource. As to the scientific results, he has this evening given you an outline of 
the gain to geographical science, and to a certain extent the geological results, though 
we shall hear more about these afterwards; and I may be expected to say a few 
words as to the collection which he has brought home to the museum, the primary 
object of his expedition. There is no doubt that if Dr. Gregory had been merely 
attached to a large expedition, with all his time at his own disposal to make scientific 
observations and collections, he might have done very much more than he did; but 
we must remember that he was the only European in the expedition, his endeavours 
to find at Mombasa a European to go with him and assist him collect and skin 
animals having been quite unsuccessful. He had to manage everything for the 
whole expedition, rising two or three times every night to see that his men were 
keeping their watch, making all arrangements with the various and sometimes 
hostile tribes through whose country they passed, finding his way through an un- 
known land, and performing all the duties that generally fall not only to the general, 
but to all the different members of the staff, including the doctor, of a little army. 
It is perfectly wonderful that under these circumstances he was able, not only to 
make a considerable number of scientific observations in geography and geology, but 
also to bring home a very important collection of rocks, fossils, and zoological and 
botanical specimens. These have not at present been completely worked out, and 
it is, therefore, too soon to do more than give an outline of what they really are. 
‘The rocks have the great advantage of having the actual localities in which they 
were found in situ carefully noted, but they must be cut in sections and fully 
examined before the whole story they tell us can be revealed. The botanical 
specimens, I am happy to say, Mr. Carruthers of the Botanical Department of th: 
British Museum will give us some account of presently. With regard to the 
zoological collection, in the first place it must be noted that the country the expedi- 
tion passed through is extremely poor in the higher vertebrata, but among the 
mammals brought home is a new species of rodent of the genus Aulacodus. The 
reptiles, lizards, and fish from the rivers are now being worked out by Dr. Giinther. 
‘They promise to be of great interest, the fish especially being allied to forms found 
in the Nile basin and not in the Indian Ocean, and the land and fresh-wate1 
mollusca tell the same story. ‘There are also considerable numbers of insects, 
arachnids, myriapods, and earthworms, all in a good state of preservation, of each 
of which sections I trust before long we shall have descriptions at the Zoological 
Society. I am merely mentioning these in order to show you that, although not 
equal to what was hoped for under the more favourable auspices under which it was 
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expected that Dr. Gregory would have worked, his journey has not been without 
important scientific results, and he has undoubtedly proved himself a most capable 
and energetic explorer. 

Pro. T. G. Bonney.—I have really no right to offer any remarks upon the inte- 
resting paper to which we have listened, as I have never set foot in Africa; still 
there are one or two points in it to which it may be worth while to direct your atteu- 
tion. The first is that in this very interesting region, which I think, from the 
course of the rivers, must be one of the oldest in Africa, we have, as Dr. Gregory 
pointed out, a very remarkable group of earth structures which, as he told you, can 
be traced over other parts of the globe. We observe two kinds of hollows, viz. 
the round basin-like hollow and the long trough-like hollow, filled sometimes by 
fresh water and sometimes by salt water; and we can trace such basins down to 
the deep parts of the ocean. We have also great uplifted masses—* horsts” on a 
large scale—and we have long fold-masses such as may be seen in mountain chains. 
Looking at the map on the wall, I could not help thinking, not only how like these 
long basins are to the Red Sea, but also how they resemble in outline a bas-relief of 
Madagascar and other islands, and it seems to me that when Dr. Gregory comes to 
work out his results, he will be able to throw very interesting light both on the 
“ horsts ” of Professor Suess and the fold theory of Professor Lapworth. I believe that 
both these theories are true, but that neither is universally true. There are regions 
where the one theory applies, and regions where the other applies. In other words, 
I believe that the structure of the earth’s crust is too complicated to be accounted 
for by any one generalization. 

Turning to the subject of glaciers, 1 was greatly struck with the remarkable 
extension of the moraines on Mount Kenya—down to more than 5000 feet below the 
present limit of the glaciers. ‘That seems a matter of very great interest, apart 
from its bearing on the distribution of the flora and fauna, and to be a very signifi- 
cant fact at the present time, when we are trying to account for the Glacial Epoch. 
Of the two theories advanced for this purpose, the Geographical one fails to give us 
quite as much cold as we want. Now, when we find glaciers coming down so low 
under the equator, this seems to imply, if it be found elsewhere, that the cause of 
the extensive glaciation was not something that affected the one hemisphere or the 
other hemisphere, but the earth as a whole. These are the two points that struck 
me most of all. I think, speaking as one who has had a little mountain experience, 
that, unless Dr. Gregory has been flattering Mount Kenya in his picture, he was very 
wise not to attempt going further up without companions, as it looks a stiffish 
mountain to tackle, and had he gone further up I am afraid he might not have 
come down. We must have been struck with the energy and resolution he dis- 
played. As Sir William H. Flower said, he is a singularly all-round man; in fact, 
even as a geologist, I never know where to classify him. He is supposed to be a 
paleontologist, but he is quite as much a petrologist ; he has also that determination 
and pluck which shows that all the good blood has not yet gone out of the Englishman. 

Captain F.D. Lucarp: I had understood that I should not be called upon to speak, 
and, being unprepared, I will only say one or two words. Perhaps few can appreciate 
more than I can (having travelled in the country myself) the pluck shown by Dr. 
Gregory. I think that nobody has ever been through Masailand without at least 
100 or 130 armed men. Dr. Gregory, with no previous knowledge of the country, 
found himself left in the lurch on the coast, and determined not to abandon his 
enterprise and confess to failure. He got together some forty odd men on the 
coast, and started up-country with only ten days’ delay, and consequently he had 
no time to carefully choose and select his men. He went up through the most 
dangerous part of the country, about the time of the rains, which meant that he 
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must encounter large numbers of the Masai, who come down to graze their flocks at 
that season. ile went from Naivasha, the head-quarters of the Masai, into the 
Laikipia country, where no one had passed before him, and from which Mr. 
Thomson had to fly for his life after getting to the lower slopes only of Kenia. 
Dr. Gregory nevertheless passed boldly through Laikipia, and turned down through 
Kikiyu, as dangerous a country as you could find in Africa, without any fighting, 
and managed to make friends with the people. 1 think I am right in saying that 
the traveller who had preceded him here, and to whom he alludes without giving 
his name, was not an Englishman, but an Austrian. 


I should like to say one or two 
words about the general lie of the country. 


After the scientific paper that has been 
read,and the speeches which have followed, it would be presumptuous in me to attempt 
any detailed criticism ; but perhaps it will be useful if I say something about the 
general elevation of the country. Dr. Gregory spoke of the coast zone as a narrow 
strip 10 to 15 miles broad covered with palm trees. There is no malarial country 
near the coast, as is the case on almost the whole of the rest of the East African 
littoral. In the German sphere it is, I believe, necessary to pass through much 
swampy ground; similarly at Mozambique and the mouth of the Zambesi. In the 
British sphere, from the mouth of the Juba to the mouth of the Wanga, the belt of 
country which borders the coast—part of the British protectorate of Zanzibar—is 
entirely free from swamps. 


The land rises continuously in elevation almost from 
the very sea-shore. 


Crossing a small range of hills, some 15 miles inland, we enter 
a country which we will call the second zone. 


It is at present unfertile, covered 
with scrub, and badly watered. 


The soil, I think, is fairly good, but arid and 
parched, for there is little herbage to retain moisture, and very few streams. Some 
hundred miles or s> from the coast, measured at right angles to it, we come 
on to the highlands which form the bulk of British East Africa. There is a 
rapid rise to 5000 feet ; the greater*part of Kikiiyu is 7500; and at the Mau escarp- 
ment reaches a height of 8000 to 10,000 feet. This lofty plateau extends from 
Lake Baringo to the borders of the German sphere. Beyond this plateau (proceed- 
ing still inland) there is a sudden drop to the central lake district. All this lake 
country maintains an average height of some 4000 fect. Dr. Gregory speaks of the 
Masai plateau (6000 feet) as constituting the central meridional rift. But the 
deepest rift which extends through the heart of the continent is on the further side 
(west) of the Mau plateau. Beginning with the lake Nyasa (only 1700 feet), where 
soundings have been taken up to 80 fathoms without bottom, it is interrupted by a 
plateau of some 150 miles, and then extends along Tanganyika. Again the rift is 
broken north of Tanganyika, but is resumed in the Semliki valley, the Albert lake 
(2000 feet), and then stretches away uninterruptedly along the Nile valley to 
Egypt. ‘Thus British East Africa is a high formation falling away towards the 
German sphere to the south and towards this great chasm on the west. Similarly, 
it falls away to the north towards Lake Rudolf and the Nile valley. It is worth 
while to point out this peculiar formation, for unless it is understood that East 
Africa consists of such lofty plateaux, it would be natural to suppose that its 
climate, rainfall, and fertility had been described in optimistic terms. This great 
altitude makes the country between the coast and the Victoria lake the most fertile 


I have seen anywhere in Africa. Dr.Gregory did not say much about zoology, for 


the high grass in the country he passed through is not favourable to animal life. 
Through the central part, where the country is more open, there are enormous 
quantities of game of various kinds; but where tall bamboo grass and dense 
vegetation clothe the country the fauna are not so abundant. 


Mr. W. Carrutners: Lam glad to have the opportunity of making a few remarks 


on the botanical results of the expedition. But I would like first to say that the 
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more I know of the work Dr. Gregory has done, the more I am filled with admira- 
tion of his pluck and perseverance. It is almost impossible to realize the difficulties 
he had to contend with and which he overcame. There is not a very large collec- 
tion of plants, but it is large in view of the conditions under which the plants were 
collected, and the perils and difficulties that beset him throughout his journey. 
The collection nevertheless contains a good many interesting plants. He has 
referred to the species of Senecio. The tree groundsels are a characteristic feature 
of the vegetation of the highest mountains of Central Africa. One species occurs 
in Abyssinia, another on the Cameroons, a third on Kilimanjaro, and now I am 
glad to say Dr. Gregory has found a new species on Kenia. Another group of 
plants also characteristic of these high African mountains, but which Dr. Gregory 
has not mentioned, is the tree lobelias. It is interesting to note that plants so 
humble in the species with which we are here acquainted, are represented in these 
regions by arborescent forms. Tree lobelias are known from Abyssinia, Cameroons, 
Kilimanjaro and Kenia. Dr. Gregory brought home two species, one of which 
has already been described, but the other is new to science; and it will witness to 
ne of the most interesting botanical results of his expedition as it will bear the 
name of Lobelia Gregorii. Dr. Gregory’s plants demand a word or two in 
reference to the light they throw on the distribution of vegetable life in Central 
Africa. The plants of the coast-level are pretty well known, but the less-known 
plants of the higher elevations have a special interest, because on these isolated 
mountains we find a mixed vegetation having affinities with the European and 
Mediterranean floras on the one side, and the South African flora on the other. 
Thus among Dr. Gregory’s collection there are two Alchemillas, a Cardamine, a 
Thalictrum, an Anagallis, and a Veronica, genera with which we are familiar in 
vur fields. Associated with them are several southern forms, amongst which I may 
mention a new species of heath. In the collection made on Milanji in Nyasaland 
by Mr. Whyte, under the direction of H. H, Johnston, H.M. Commissioner, which 
were worked out at the British Museum, we found two species of heath, carrying 
the Cape type further north in tropical Africa than was previously known; and 
now the species collected by Dr. Gregory on Kenia extends its distribution fifteen 
degrees beyond Milanji. A striking Helichrysum belongs to the same southern 
type, and I need only further allude to a new Disa which connects geographically 
the two species from Abyssinia with the single species from Kilimanjaro, and the 
large number of species found further south. The botanical results of the expedi- 
tion will, from these illustrations, be seen to be important from the point of view of 
the geographical distribution of plants, while in the collection—which is, as I have 
said, necessarily limited—there are important additions to the flora of the regions 
explored. 

Mr, W. W. A. Firzceratp: I have listened to Dr. Gregory’s paper with great 
pleasure—-the more so as I was brought into intimate connection with him when 
camped on the Tana river, where he arrived with only one man after the break-up 
of the Villiers expedition to which he has referred, and I certainly would not have 
been surprised if, after what he had gone through, he had returned at once tu Eng- 
land. He then came down to examine the country between the Tana and the 
Sabaki rivers, but the next day collapsed with dysentery and fever; when he 
recovered I expected he would have made up his mind to go straight down to Mom- 
basa and home, but his first words were, “I think I shall start an expedition to get 
up to Lake Baringo.” Apart from its other qualities, I think his lecture especially 
well timed, and explorers like Dr. Gregory and Captain Lugard deserve our special 
thanks for having brought us much knowledge and enlarged our information so 
greatly of this, until comparatively recently, hitherto unknown continent. Perhaps 
my remarks will carry a little more weight when I mention that I was sent out by 
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the I.B.E.A. Company to report on the agricultural capabilities of that portion of 
the British sphere situated within the coast zone, and we may certainly congratulate 
ourselves on having come off not second best as regards the future possibilities of 
this country. Perhaps our children will realize better than ourselves the great 
advantages, capabilities, and value, from an agricultural point of view, of this coast 
land. And I should like here to bring intodeserved prominence the very important 
part our chairman, Sir John Kirk, has taken in being the first to bring into notice 
the great capabilities of this country, for we owe our knowledge of the most valu- 
able rubber vine and the richness of the country in fibre-producing plants to him 
alone. The British coast sphere extends for 400 miles, and I have visited the greater 
portion of this, including Zanzibar, Pemba, and the fertile islands adjacent to the 
coast, and it enables me to speak with some certainty of the great advantages of this 
country from an agricultural point of view. It is blessed with a sufficient rainfall, 
and the reports I had received of the fertility of the soil had prepared me to find 
something good, but not the remarkable and uniform fertility of these coast lands. 
| think the land will be in the future the most important producer of the four 
following products: cotton, of specially great importance to England; coconuts ; 
rubber ; and oi/s (oil-bearing plants), of which I would specially particularize gingelly 
and ground nuts. With regard to the native population, the nature of my work 
has brought me into more intimate connection with them than falls to the lot of 
most Europeans, and I have been greatly struck with their great adaptability ; 
from the Arab slaveowner and landowner down to the lowest and poorest native, all 
seem ready to take up the cultivation of promising products, and the coming of the 
Englishman has already taught them what might be done in the country in this 
direction. All they want is a little training to make them willing to exert them- 
selves to develop the great agricultural capabilities of the country. 

One result of the British occupation of this country has certainly been to make 
a very palpable impression on the slave trade. Until now the only cultivators of 
the soil were slaves, and so it necessarily follows that, as the slaves decrease in 
number, the land is likewise going out of cultivation. The remedy for this is, how- 
ever, easily found, and it also has struck others before me. Certainly what will 
teach the natives of Africa the benefits of steady labour and bring the land toa 
higher state of cultivation will be the immigration of the loyal race of Hindus, « 
peaceful, steady, agricultural people, who should prove a very powerful factor for 
good, and further help to solve the future labour question of this rich and fertile 
country. 

Sir Joun Kirk: I think you will ask me to propose a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer and the gentlemen who have so kindly spoken this evening. We have all 
been delighted to hear the story of Dr. Gregory’s journey. It is only nine years 
since this Society sent out Mr. Joseph Thomson, who was the first to explore this 
country scientifically. I think it isa remarkably good record to have got the whole 
of this country under British influence in nine years, and now we are perfectly free 
to develop it at our leisure. It is our duty to learn all we can about it, and the 
discussion this evening will do much to enlighten the British public on the nature 
of the country. 


APPENDIX. 
LIST OF ALTITUDES. 


Correct determination of altitudes was essential to the geological work which 
formed the main purpose of the expedition. There was nothing, therefore, for which 
I more regretted the circumstances under which the expedition was commenced, 
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than the consequent imperfection of my geographical equipment fur this purpose. 
I had only two boiling-point thermometers and one pocket-aneroid. ‘The two 
former were by Watson, and gave excellent results. ‘The aneroid was one of 
Short & Mason’s, and gave fair results. It was graduated only to 21 inches, so 
that I had to leave it behind when I reached a certain elevation on Kenya and 
Longonot. ; 

Thermometrical Observations.— The boiling-point thermometers were used very 
frequently from the time I arrived at Nzaoi, at the entrance to the Iveti mountains, 
on March 15, until my return there on July 29. In critical districts they were 
used nearly every day, and often two or three times in one day. Every possible 
care was taken. Rain-water was used, and kept specially for the purpose. Both 
instruments were always used, so that one might check the other. 

The results obtained were corrected for index error of the instruments, and for 
diurnal variation, 

Barometrical Observations.—The altitudes thus determined were used as the 
basis for the aneroid observations. ‘This instrument was used only to measure 
differences from the points fixed by the thermometrical observations; ic was nevet 
trusted for absolute heights. The readings of the aneroid were corrected for (1) 
diurnal variation; (2) temperature of intermediate air; (3) latitude; (4) decrease 
of gravity ; (5) height of lower station. In most cases, corrections 2-5 were so 
small as to be negligible. A sixth correction was necessary to eliminate altera- 
tions of the index error of the aneroid. These alterations were twofold— 

1. Regular veriation from effects of prolonged exposure to different pressure. 

2. Irregular variations, probably due to shaking of the aneroid on the march. 

The former of these is now well known from the work of Mr. Whymper. 
Twice during the expedition I retraversed an old route for some distance, in order 
to determine any such variation. The first of these was on the march from the 
Kikuyu country on to Laikipia and back again; readings were taken at exactly the 
same points, and, as far as possible, at the same timeof day. It was found that the 
aneroid’s fortnight’s rest under diminished pressure while I was on Kenya, resulted 
in a fall of *15”. 

The comparisons taken between Kibwezi and Nzaoi on the journeys up and 
down allowed of a longer series of comparisons; the mean shows that the aneroid 
fell ‘74 owing to the three and a half months’ exposure to diminished pressure. 

The irregular variation is also easily dealt with, but considerable errors would 
have crept in had it been neglected. It appeared to be due to shaking during 
transit, for it became most marked after a traverse of rough country, a rapid descent 
of a mountain, a run after wounded game, or a day’s path-cutting. After a period 
of easy going, the error would diminish. Thus, to take one case: Teleki’s camp 
at Ndoro was determined as 6582 feet by boiling-point observations. At Karati, 
when next the instruments were compared, the aneroid gave 107 feet in excess of 
the thermometers; this was no doubt due to the roughness of the march between 
those stations. After this the route followed a beaten track; the aneroid excess 
therefore fell gradually to 8 feet at Kithu-Uri (3896 feet by thermometers, and 3904 
feet by aneroid), and to nothing at the ford across the Kiloluma, where both 
methods gave exactly 3350 feet. Later on two days’ rough work made the 
difference rise to 100 feet. 

DiurnaL VartatTiox.—As 5.45 a.m. was the most convenient hour for the 
observation of the instruments; this was taken as the standard, and all others 
reduced to it. This is not ideally the best time, as it is two hours after the 
morning minimum ; but the difference is only a matter of some 20 feet. Whenever 
a camp was kept in one place for a few days, readings were taken to determine 
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diurnal variation. This, however, I was not able to do so frequently as I should 
have liked. ‘The variation was greater than I expected, and seems to be very 
uniform, except on the coast. At Zanzibar the daily mean variation is °078”, 
according to figures kindly given me by Mr. Ravenstein. At Melindi the daily 
variation was ‘11’; on the Magarini Hills, March 3 gave ‘09’, and the next day as 
much as ‘15’, ‘These observations, however, were made near the coast, and are not 
considered in reference to the series taken on the plateaux of the interior. 

On Laikipia and at Njemps the variation varied from ‘07’ to 05”, and I have 
taken the mean for this district as ‘01’ per hour. This forms a very fair average. 
The rate varies, however, with the weather. After a cloudy morning, the maximum, 
which usually cccurs at 10 o’clock, is much retarded. On Laikipia, the evening 
rise from the afternoon minimum to the usual maximum at a little before midnight 
was sometimes interrupted by the dispersal of the clouds. 

Comparison of Results of the Two Methods.—These on the whole were fairly in 
accord. ‘lhe difference is usually from about 50 to 70 feet; sometimes for a few 
days they would agree exactly, and at others rise to from 120 to 150 feet. At 
Larabwal, a difference of 1800 feet occurred at one point in a series which elsewhere 
differ about 70 feet ; this was probally due to the use of bad water. I had had 
to drink the rain-water kept for this purpose, and was obliged at this camp to use 
some slimy and brackish water, which no doubt had a different boiling-point. 

Comparison of Results with those of other Observers.—These are, as a rule, 
lower than those of previous observers. Thus the altitudes of the Railway Survey 
are from 60 to 240 feet higher than mine. In this survey I understand aneroids 
only were used. ‘lhe difference is probably due to an alteration in the index error 
of the survey instruments after long exposure to diminished pressure. ‘Thus the 
difference between us is only 100 feet at Kibwezi, Nzaoi, and Machakos; it rises 
to 150 feet at Naivasha, and finally to 240 feet on Kamasia. With Lieut. von 
Hohnel’s results the differences do not admit of such easy explanation, as there is 
no definite relation between them. Njemps he makes 480 feet higher than the 
results here given, and 350 feet higher than those of the Railway Survey. It is 
probable that his aneroids were strained on Kenya, and thus recorded too low a 
pressure for some time afterwards. As a consequence of this, though he crossed 
the rivers of the Guaso Nyiro series lower than I did, he gives his ford a higher 
elevation. 

Mr. Joseph Thomson was the lucky possessor of a mercurial barometer. I am, 
therefore, very glad to find how closely our results agree. Unfortunately, 1 have 
only been able to compare observations at two points; the better of these is Lake 

Baringo, which he assigns to a level within 17 feet of that indicated by my 
observations. 


List oF ALTITUDES. 


Locality. District. _™ 
Summit of Mambrui hills... bed coe ise Mambrui 190 
Summit of Magarini hills... ae ine eas Melindi 440 
Meteorological station on Magarini hills... eae “a 370 
Camp at Ndi: foot of mountains... ror ese Taita mountains 2550 
Summit of Ndi mountain met ae ce ei a oa 5640 
Kibwezi oes see aaa per ane sé Kikumbuliu 2900 
Camp at Nzaoi ... ane aaa a ee ~ Iveti mountains 3700 
Summit of peak of Nzaoi ise re ror an % “9 6000 
Camp at Kilungu a ae aa Pe eas on i 4060 
Mount Etwa, in Kilungu er axa daa 6120 
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Locality. District 


Pass of Kw athome * Kia “Fe Iveti mountains 
‘Totutha : east ridge of Kwathome pa ASS 





Givoni: west ridge of Kwathome pass i ‘ 
Col to south of summit of Givoni, leading to ‘Mbani 
Machakos: the Company’s fort 
Machakos: summit of col le ading to Kavi luki) 
valley ... ‘es pias ae ee vn = 
‘amp in Kavaluki vi alley 'v ‘ “ os. 
E ‘ord over second or “ Kiboko’ ‘ brane hof Athi river Kapté plains 
Steppes forming watershed between Athi and Tana) 
basins ... eee ene aoe ooo) 
amp by Ngong r river: edge of Kikuyu forests : “ 
Fort Smith: Kabeti ... — ive sis ns West Kikuyu 
Camp at “second swamp :” north border of Kikuyu ” 


Summit of “ Kedong pass:” edge of Kikuyu scarp 


Camp (No. 36) on platform of face of Kikuyu scarp Rift Valley: Kedong basin 


Camp (No. 37) north-west of first Kedong camp ne 9 
Summit of Doenyo Nyuki eos ” 
Summit of Longonot pass ‘ inn eas ese ” ” 
Summit of Mount Longonot: highest pinnacle on) 

west edge of crater ... ioe bi v5 
Edge of crater on east side of Mount 3 ong ronot ” — ” 
Lake Naivasha ... ue ioe aa ” Naivasha basin 
npn the Giuaso Murendat ce _ — ” ” ” 

Ford over the Guaso Gilgil 7 ” 3 ” 
Summit of ridge separating Elmet Lita u ‘and Naivash: \ Rift valley 

basins .. ne ‘ns a 

‘amp by K: wriandusi FIVER see — _— ose ” Elmetaita basin 

“ Kilime Meza” ( {lpine Journ., vol. xvii. 1894,) a "= 

p- 91). ~ oie sae ose eee weal 
Lake Elmetaita son an = ” ” ” 
Camp (No. 45) at Mali Bc baruk ae ia saa ” ” ” 
Camp (No. 46) by Guaso Nugut — 
Ridge separating Elmetaita and Miviruni ba asins .. ; a . 
Second camp (No. 48) in Miviruni ... eas ee ” Miviruni basin 
Summit of * Equator Peak” bau as ” ” : 
Shore of Zewi Kibibi ... ” Kibibi 
Edge of plateau above south e end of Lake Losuguta ” ” F 
Shore of Lake Losuguta can ve waa “st ” Losuguta basin 
Njemps Ndogo ... sxe i iat oe ee ” Baringo basin 
Njemps Mkuba ne rea ea eae sas ” ” 
Swamp of Guaso Nyuki, east of Njemps_... aoe ” ” ” 
Lake Baringo _ ss ine it ion ” ” ” 
Old Lake terrace on east side of Baringo ... ch ” ” ” 
Lobat pass ’ ” 


Ridge separating Baringo and U suk basins 
Camp (No. 61) by ford across G. Tigirish ... 


First plateau ‘ 
Second (or basalt) p lates au , res sas 
Col east of Swahili camp, Mkuyuni : valley of) 


( . Foothills” 
\ Kamasia 


” ” ” 


Kamnye river ‘ ii ‘aan ed = 

Camp (No. 63) west of Mkuyuni ac pei i a ae 
Summit of ridge east of Doe nyo Lubikwe ... Kamasia 
Plateau of Kamasia (R.S.= 6800. Revised from) 

Railway Survey)... bee — ioe saa 

“ _ Foothills 

Pass of Larabwal ahi wae rae eee weed Laikipia 
Camp (No. 65) at Lanjoro Larabwal ” ” ” 


Camp on Guaso el Narua: south end of Larabwal 
Camp above source of Guaso el Narua, near edge of) 

Gopo lal Mwaru eee ove ey 
Alng’aria: camp No. 63 


Laikipia 





of \ 


of 


—— 





Alt. in 
feet. 


4750 
6050 
6780 
5970 
5300 
5740 


4470 
48350 


5300 


5400 
6310 
6780 
7050 
5880 
5670 
6240 
7210 
9350 
SH00 
6200 
6330 
6400 
6710 
6140 
7650 
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BRITISH EAST AFRICA—APPENDIX. 
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REMBESDAL GLACIER-LAKE, 





Nore on Dr. Grecory’s Mar.—Dr. Gregory’s sketches are based upon compass- 
bearings and an estimate of distances. They have been aljusted to the Mombasa 
Railway survey, and to Lieut. von Hihnel’s surveys whilst attached to the expe- 
ditions of Count Teleki and Mr. Chanler. 

The following corrections should be made on’ the Map, which was issued with 
the October number: Delete Doenyo Geleshu and the altitudes on Laikipia. 
Correct the following altitudes :— 

Lake Baringo, for 3300 read 3200 Longonot, for 8,700 read 9,350 
Equator Peak, ,, 6300 ,, 6150 Jabe Hill, ., 8500 ,, 8,200 
Lake Naivasha, ,, 6350 ,, 6200 Kenya, . 18,370 = ,, 19,000 


Correct the following place-names :— 


For Mau Escarpment read Mau Scarp. For Tuni read Juni. 
. Rangata Yanoki ,, Rangata Nyuki. .. Loet Divis ., Loel Divis. 
» Lesigria , Lesuria. .». Elmenticita ,, Elmetaita. 





THE DZMME VAND, OR REMBESDAL GLACIER-LAKE, 
NORWAY. 


By Captain A. F. MOCKLER-FERRYMAN. 

Tue peculiarity of this lake lies in the fact that it is one of the few 
known instances of a glacier in a main valley descending across the 
mouth of an adjacent valley, and thus damming up the tributary stream 
so as to forma lake. Although it is evident, from the name given to 
it on the Amt Kart (viz. Dam Lake), that its nature has been long 
known to the Norwegians, yet previous to 1892, when Dr. Robert 
Munro visited the neighbourhood,* the lake had received little attention, 
and, even at the present time, I am unaware that any geologist has ex- 
amined its furmation. Dr. Munro unfortunately arrived at the glacier 
too late in the day to be able to make the attempt to reach the so-called 
‘**pond-lakes” ¢ (Damme Vand), and was forced to content himself 
with the descriptions supplied by trustworthy natives. 

Being much interested in the subject, and finding myself, this 
summer, within a few miles of the glacier, I took the opportunity of 
paying a visit to the locality, and inspecting the “ pond-lakes.” Before, 
however, describing them, a few details relating to the geography and 
history of the neighbourhood may not be out of place. 

At the head of the Hardanger fjord lies the Eid fjord, into which 
flow two rushing mountain rivers, the one entering the fjord at Vik 
(Eid fjord), the other—a few miles to the north—at Simodal. These 
rivers bring down the melted snows from the vast plateau of Hardanger 


* Royal Society of Edinburgh, “On a Remarkable Glacier-Lake, formed by a 
Branch of the Hardanger-Jékul, near Eid fjord, Norway,” by Robert Munro, m.p., 
M.A. Read March 20, 1893. 

+ The term “ pond-lakes,” used by Dr. Munro, is somewhat erroneous. The author 
of it was a worthy Norwegian, who, when asked to translate “ Demme Vand,” referred 
to a dictionary, where he found * water contained by a dam,” “a pond.” 

















Vidden, and, in the 
early summer months, 
are swollen torrents. 
Both flow through val- 
leys hemmed in by stu- 
pendous mountains, and 
terminating in _ preci- 
pitous cliffs in the shape 
of the letter U, over the 
edge of which tumble 
magnificent waterfalls. 
With the Vik river we 
need not concern our- 
selves ; suffice it to say 
that, some 10 miles from 
its mouth, it forms one 
of the grandest water- 
falls in Norway, viz. the 
Viéringfos, which alone 
is worth many miles of 
travel to see. 

The Simodal is a pic- 
turesque and well-culti- 
vated valley, at the 
extreme end of which 
issues, between rocky 
walls, the great Rem bes- 
dalfos, a waterfall con- 
taining at all seasons a 
volume of water suffi- 
cient to form the wide 
and swift torrent which 
flows down the valley. 
A few feet above the 
river-banks stand the 
farms, surrounded by 
their small patches of 
cultivation, which, for 
facility of irrigation, 
descend almost to the 
water's edge. Two 
bridges span the river, 
the one of light con- 
struction, and the other 
a well-built pile-bridge, 
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the property of the Government, but repairable by the inhabitants of 
the district ; while a good road runs for a considerable distance on either 
side of the river. The scenery of the valley is wild and romantic, but 
similar in most respects to that of all the valleys which run down to 
the fjords of Western Norway. 

The inhabitants of Simodalen are not numerous—perhaps 100 all 
told—but their means of livelihood depending entirely on their farm 
produce, an unusual rise in the river brings with it misfortune to the 
people, in the shape of loss of crops and destruction of property. That 
such floods are of not infrequent occurrence is well authenticated, and 
twice within the last six years the roads, bridges, and crops of the 
valley have been swept away. ‘The cause of these periodical and 
sudden floods is not far to seek, and, moreover, has been known to the 
people from time immemorial. 

The Rembesdalfos falls out of a large lake—the Rembesdal Vand— 
at the upper end of which lies a glacier, descending from the vast snow- 
field, Hardanger Jiékulen. About 2 miles up the glacier, and almost 
at right angles to it, is situated a valley, across the mouth of which the 
glacier forms adam. A stream flows from the north down this minor 
valley, receiving on its way numerous other streams of melted snow 
from the Jékul, and, the surrounding hills being high and precipitous, 
a small lake is formed, which, at all seasons, remains full of water. 
South of this upper lake is a rocky basin, some 150 feet below the level 
of the edge of the glacier. As the upper lake overflows, the water falls 
into this basin, and a second lake is formed, the glacier-dam effectually 
preventing any outlet. In ordinary years the snows melt slowly, and 
the water in the lower lake rises gradually until it reaches the level of 
the top of the edge of the glacier, when the two lakes appear as one 
sheet of water. The water then commences to escape between the glacier 
and the rocky hill (Lure Nut) which bounds it, cutting a channel for 
itself until the lower lake is emptied. When, however, the summer 
thaw is unusually rapid, the lower lake fills so suddenly that the weight 
of the pent-up waters forces a passage beneath the glacier, and a vast 
tunnel is excavated, through which the water rushes in one volume. As 
the Rembesdal Vand (below) is already filled to overflowing, it can do 
little to check the flood, which consequently sweeps onwards down the 
Simodal, carrying all before it. 

Ascertaining that it was quite feasible to visit the Demme Vand from 
Vik in the day, I started early on August 6, and rowed across to 
the Simodal. The walk up the valley to the great waterfall took about 
three hours, and thence the ascent to the lake above was made by a 
weary climb, up an almost perpendicular cliff, aided by ropes fixed to 
the rocks and rough steps of boulders. On reaching the summit, I found 
myself by the side of the Rembesdal Vand, at the point where it narrows 
in to form the waterfall. The sight was a strange one: the deep-blue 
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mountain lake, studded with numerous floating icebergs (detached from 
the glacier), lay nestling at the foot of the green hill-slopes, black granite 
boulders cropping up, here and there, among the surrounding verdure. 
A mile or more away in the distance, the glacier fell down into the lake 

-a streaked and fissured mass of ice. Skirting the edge of the Rem- 
besdal Vand, I soon arrived at the glacier itself, and commenced to cross 
it, which I found no easy task. Deep crevasses stretched in all direc- 
tions, and upwards of an hour was occupied in reaching the opposite 
side. From this point all was plain sailing, as there was nothing to be 
negotiated more difficult than the rocky precipices of Lure Nut, and a 
walk of two or three miles, on the snow, by the glacier-side. 

In the early afternoon I was standing on the edge of the Demme 
Vand, and surveying the scene. The lakes were nearly full and formed 
one sheet of water, about 300 yards wide and a mile or so in length. At 
the northern end the floating masses of ice almost completely covered 
the surface of the water, while near the glacier the water was more 
open, though containing huge icebergs. On either side of the valley 
rise up lofty granite mountains, and across the centre of the lake juts 
out a low rocky headland, which, when the lower lake empties itself, 
stretches to the opposite bank, and confines the waters of the upper or 
northern lake. It was quite evident that, owing to the height of the 
mountains, there could be no means of escape for the water other than 
by way of the glacier, and, as far as I could judge, the lake had yet to 
rise another 10 or 15 feet before it would commence to overflow. 

I was fortunate in having with me, as guide, a native of the valley, 
who was well acquainted with the locality, and who had visited the lake 
several years in succession, to ascertain for the farmers the state of 
the waters. Last year (1893) one of the periodical floods occurred, and 
my guide proceeded to the spot immediately after the disaster. He 
described the scene he witnessed as one of the most marvellous sights 
imaginable. The lower lake was completely empty, the bottom being 
strewn with boulders, amongst which stood huge piles of stranded ice- 
bergs. The tunnel in the side of the glacier was of immense proportions, 
and its smooth sides of the most glorious colouring. The water had 
passed through with one mighty rush, and had caused the river in the 
Simodal valley to rise some 50 feet above the‘normal. ‘The result is still 
visible, roads for several hundreds of yards being entirely washed away, 
and the permanent bridge being in ruins. 

The outlook this year is more hopeful. The water in the lake has 
risen gradually, and the tunnel appears to have refilled with sufficient 
solidity to withstand the water; thus, in all probability, the lake will 
empty itself over the side of the glacier. 

The inhabitants of the valley have invoked the aid of the Govern- 
ment to assist them in preventing these periodical and devastating floods, 
and skilled engineers have inspected the site of the evil. At first it was 
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proposed to form a dam, at the top of the Rembesdalfos, so that the 
Rembesdal Vand should hold the superfluous water from the Demme 
Vand, when a sudden discharge took place. On mature consideration, 
however, it was feared that it would be impossible to build a dam of 
sufficient strength to withstand the sudden rush and weight of water, 
and, were this artificial dam to give way, the floods in the valley wou'd 
be even more severe than they have hitherto been. It has now, there- 
fore, been finally decided to construct a tunnel, some 50 yards in length, 
at such a level that it will carry off the water of the Demme Vand before 
it rises to any great height. The cost will be considerable, as the tunnel 
will be made through the solid rock at the base of Lure Nut, by the edge 
of the glacier, and its mouth is to be provided with iron doors, to prevent 
its becoming blocked with ice and snow before the thaws set in each 
year. It is to be hoped that, when the work is completed, the desired 
end will be attained, and the unfortunate inhabitants of Simodalen saved 
from further disasters. 





DR. DONALDSON SMITH’S EXPEDITION IN SOMALILAND. 


Tue following letter has been received at the Society from Dr. Donaldson 
Smith, who, it will be remembered, started on an expedition across 
Somaliland to Lake Rudolf, in May last. The letter is dated “ Webi 
Shebeli (or Webi Erer ?), lat. 7° 11' N., long. 42° 11’ 25” E., September 1-3.” 

“T have happened on two very wild-looking men, who lead a precarious 
sort of an existence in this otherwise uninhabited country, collecting 
gum and shooting game with poisoned arrows. I am offering them 
heavy bribes to take letters to the coast. They accept, but will not 
wait long, so I must send you only a very rough and hasty copy of my 
map. There are many reasons for my not having gone further. I lost 
many camels the first month, and had to move very slowly with heavy 
loads ; then the trading poor camels fur good fresh ones, and buying a 
lot of additional ones, took some time. I was determined to push as 
much westwards, after leaving Milmil, as possible, and this brought me 
almost at once into unexplored country, very rough and bushy. The 
guides misled me every now and then through ignorance themselves of 
the country. The men were obliged to do much chopping in places to 
make a path, notably, from Lafeik to Turfa, and on the march from 
Turfa to the Erer river. 

“Tam satisfied with my journey so far. All the poor camels have 
been got rid of, and to-day we have 110 splendid animals in the best 
condition. From Turfa I had hoped to continue west and across the 
Erer river, but it is impossible either to donkeys or camels. In some 
places the mountains rise so precipitously from the water’s edge that a 
man cannot climb down. The stream is from 1 to 3 feet deep and 
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100 feet wide, and the current about 3} miles per hour. I made a trip 
of seven days to and from camp at Turfa, and explored the Erer for 
about 30 miles. If you will notice on the little map I send, I make the 
Erer very much further west than is commonly supposed; it makes a 
great curve running south-west, south, and then south-east. I have 
done much work in trying to map the course of the river-beds Sillul, 
Dacheto, Lummo, and Turfa, and getting correct names, and | 
believe I have succeeded. One common fault in Somaliland is to 
confound some one spot on a tug with the tug itself. We spent 
two days trying to cross the river 4} miles above the present position, 
but the current was too swift for ropes or raft. We then tried lower 
down, and after two days’ hard work we are at last across, not without 
the loss of one of my poor boys; the current carried him away, and he 
was drowned. ‘The current is 4$ miles an hour here, and from the 
volume of water, I have no doubt that a large stream empties itself 
into the Erer between the point at which I met the Erer on my side 
trip from Turfa and here. This stream is evidently as large as the 
Erer, but no larger. Whether it may be called the Webi Shebeli or not 
is a question, but certain it is that the Erer contributes towards making 
half of the large river that is called Shebeli at Irne. 

“The country for many miles along these rivers is uninhabited, on 
account of the feuds between the Gallas and the Ogadams. Game 
is abundant. While marching across an opening in the bushes, a 
rhinoceros suddenly sprang up and charged down upon us. I had 
begun to hold the rhino in contempt, so I merely stepped aside a couple 
of yards to get a side shot, thinking that he would continue in a 
straight line. He turned as quickly as a cat on me, however, and | 
could not dodge him. I just had time to raise my eight-bore and fire 
at his head, when he was 4 feet from me. He dropped on his knees, 
but in an instant was at me again, this time with his head lowered. 
I dropped him, and there was little kicking. He lay dead only two 
feet from me, and I became a wiser man. Mr. Gillett had good sport 
with a lion a few days ago. Gillett has had excellent sport all along 
with antelopes, zebras, rhino, ete. 

“This country is full of interest. There is the greatest variety of 
flora and fauna, and what with mapping and collecting I have my 
hands full. E. Dodson, taxidermist, is a valuable assistant. I already 
have a large collection. Fossil shells and coral are to be found all over 
the hills. It is very often cloudy, and there are occasional showers. 
This is the hottest place I have been in since I left Berbera—average 
for twenty-four hours, 88°. On the highest plateau lands to the east, 
my observations often show a mean temperature of 71° to 75°. We are 
all three in excellent condition. I have seen one or two flies that I 
believe to be the dreaded camel-fly of the Webi Shebeli, but they are 
very rare. I am at present most anxious to find a guide. There is not 
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a trace of any man ever having been here. I am obliged, therefore, to 
send men in all directions to find the best place for camels to march, 
and to try to find water to the west. I shall endeavour to solve the 
question of the Webi Shebeli and the Erer by going myself up the river, 
on which we are camped. ‘The confluence of the two streams must be 
necessarily close to us. My men are doing splendidly. We shall 
probably spend a longer time in Africa than I at first anticipated. We 
have had no mishaps so far, except the drowning of the camel boy and 
the capture of a mule by a crocodile. 

“September 2.—My reconnoitring parties have just captured two 
Gallas. They are still a little frightened, but they unite in describing 
a river only about 20 miles above our camps which joins the Erer, and 
which comes from the north-west. I shall soon see this river, and follow 
along it if possible. Our two captives also tell us of many villages near 
us, where camels, donkeys, and sheep can be bought. They point out 
that the Gallas, who are called after Sheik Nussein, lie to our south- 
west. The Gallas will hardly credit their senses when they find we 
have crossed the river at this time of year, when it is so full, and at this 
difficult point. 

“* September 3.—A party of eight of my men I sent out the night before 
last have just returned, with the news that they found a large river-bed 
coming into the Erer, 25 miles above our camp. There was scarcely 
any water in it, and in places it was altogether dry. The news is 
reliable, as the men knew I should see for myself in a day or two; the 
only thing to doubt is the exact position, as the Somalis are bad judges 
of distances. Now I feel certain, however, that this is the Erer I am 
on, and that no stream of importance empties itself into it before it 
changes its name into Webi Shebeli at Irne. The large volume of water 
before our camp may be accounted for by rains to the north-east.” 





THE PEARY AUXILIARY EXPEDITION, 1894. 


THE following letter has been received by the President from Mr. 
Henry G. Bryant, in charge of the Peary Auxiliary Expedition, sent out 
under the auspices of the Geographical Club of Philadelphia :-— 

‘** Almost a month has passed since the good ship Falcon landed the 
members of the Peary Auxiliary Expedition and the returning members 
of Lieutenant Peary’s party here in Philadelphia. Knowing of your 
interest in Arctic questions, I hoped ere this to have sent you a letter 
supplementing, in a measure, the information sent to the newspapers 
by cable from St. John’s. An accumulation of work and engagements 
of various kinds have thus far interfered with the performance of this 
pleasant duty. 

“In this year of Arctic disappointments, I lok back with some 
2m 2 
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satisfaction on the record of the Peary Auxiliary Expedition. In a 
season of unusual severity, we succeeded in reaching the Peary head- 
quarters, and brought back the returning members of the party in 
safety. By landing and making a careful search at Cary Islands, Cape 
Faraday, Clarence Head, noith shore of Jones Sound, and Northumber- 
land Island, we established the melancholy fact that Bjirling and 
Kallestenius never succeeded in reaching the western mainland. 

“The personnel of our party was, exceptionally good, and included 
among others—as geographer, Professor Wm. Libbey, Junr., a Fellow of 
your Society, and the successor.of Guyot in the chair of Physical 
Geography at Princetown University; as geologist, Prof. T. C. 
Chamberlin, perhaps the foremost authority on glaciation in the United 
States. As you know, we sailed from Brooklyn, N.Y., on June 20, and 
subsequently from St. John’s on July 7. The 1300 miles’ run to God- 
havn, Disko, was made without special incident, and, leaving there on 
July 17, we entered Melville Bay on the 20th. Here we met much 
heavy ice, and Captain Bartlett, after essaying the middle passage, was 
obliged to retreat to the south-east. We then followed the ‘Inner Run’ 
of the whalers, and, butting the ice continually, arrived off Cape York 
on the morning of July 22. Here the Falcon was beset with an uncom- 
fortable list of 9° to the starboard for thirty-nine hours. After a 
brief stop at Cape York, we proceeded to the Cary Islands, and landed 
on the south-eastern member of the group. No sign of the Ripple could 
be found; but the retreating snow revealed the site of Bjérling’s last 
camp, where, scattered about in confusion, numerous memorials of the 
brave but foolhardy adventurers could be seen. A silver watch, zoologi- 
cal note-book, botanical press, and a few other articles, were selected 
from the mass of relics. A careful search of the island resulted in the 
finding of no additional record, but revealed the fact that the grave of 
the man who had died there had been despoiled by the burgomaster 
gulls of the island. A feeling of compassion fitled our hearts as we 
viewed the scene of this grievous struggle against fearful odds. The 
dismembered bones of the ill-fated voyager (evidently a sailor) were 
collected, and a new grave made for them, and afterwards—in the arctic 
stillness, and under the light of the midnight sun—a simple burial 
service was read over the grave of this poor wanderer, and a headboard 
erected over his grave; after which we left the island, and, turning’our 
faces northward, invoked better tides and fortunes for ourselves and 
friends at Anniversary Lodge. 

“On July 25 we reached the neighbourhood of Lieut.. Peary’s 
head-quarters, only to find that the ice had not yet. broken up in 
Inglefield Gulf, and that 35 miles yet intervened between us and our 
destination. In company with Mr. Diebitsch and two Eskimos; I 
attempted to reach the Peary head-quarters by making a sledge-journey 
to the head of McCormick Bay, and thence by a trail across the ice cap 
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to the head of Boudoin Bay. - After an absence of four days, during 
which we encountered fog and storms and baffling ‘leads’ of open 
water, our native guide refused to proceed any further, and we were 
compelled to return to the ship. Communication was finally opened 
up with the Peary party on August 1, and the same day a party of us 
delivered the mail at Anniversary Lodge: 

“Great was our regret to learn of the failure of Mr. Peary’s plans, 
and the necessity to postpone their execution until the following year. 
From dispatches cabled to Europe, you are doubtless familiar with the 
causes for the miscarriage of his well-matured plans, and I will, there- 
fore, only add a few lines concerning our quest for the Swedes in 
Ellesmere Land. On August 4 the Falcon was headed to the west, and 
after thirty-six hours’ struggle with the ice, the open water of Baffin 
Bay was reached. Great quantities of field-ice were found obstructing 
the approach to the west shore; but on August 7 we suceeeded in 
landing at Cape Faraday. No traces of the lost explorers were found 
here, nor_at Clarence Head, where a landing was effected on the 7th. 
Records were deposited in cairns at both places, and on leaving these 
desolate shores for Jones Suund we felt convinced that these brave 
young men had met their death in that final boat-journey undertaken 
on October 12, 1892. Had the unfortunate travellers landed’ in 
Ellesmere Land, their fate would have been sealed. The entire coast- 
line consists of a succession.of precipitous headlands crowned by the 
changeless snow-cap, which discharges by numerous glaciers into the 
sea. No traces of game or of the recent presence of Eskimo were found, 
although a few ancient graves were observed near Cape Faraday. 

“The examination of Jones Sound, with all its possibilities of 
original geographical research, was now before us. Finding Glacier 
Strait ice-band, we made our course through the pack-ice south of 
Cobourg Island into the sound. The dictum of the whaling captains, 
that this west coast is unapproachable during ten months of the year 
owing to the field-ice, which extends 20 miles from shore, seemed to be 
verified by the experiences of our party. For six hours after passing 
Cobourg Island we steamed onward through open water, and hopes ran 
high of soon reaching new lands beyond Inglefield’s farthest of 1852. 
But the formidable, unbroken line of last winter's ice presently rose 
up ahead of us, presenting an impassable barrier across the sound. It 
was indeed a disappointment to be turned back thus on the threshold 
of the unknown ; but, with no prospect of changed conditions and with 
definite responsibilities ahead of us, protracted delay in these inland 
waters seemed unwarranted, and so, after reaching a point somewhat 
west of lat. 76° 15’, long. 81° 54’ 58”, and delaying only long enough to 
land on the north shore near Cone Island, we made our way out of the 
sound and headed for Northumberland Island, where we arrived «on 

August 13. Bjérling, in his record dated October 12, stated that after 
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the wreck of the Ripple he tried to reach Foulke Fiord to winter there, 
‘but, after reaching Northumberland Island, was compelled, from several 
causes, to give up this voyage and return to Cary Island.’ Thinking 
that possibly some traces of the presence of the Swedes might be found 
on this island, we skirted the south shore and landed at one point; but 
nothing was found to throw any further light on their movements. 
You are doubtless acquainted with the subsequent movements of our 
party until we arrived in Philadelphia on September 25. It only 
remains for me to express my sincere regret that the outcome of the 
search for the young explorers was of sucha negative character. Their 
lofty courage deserved a better fate. The relics obtained on the Cary 
Islands were turned over to Dr. Oblin, who availed himself of the 
invitation of Inspector Anderson, of Godhavn, to take passage to 
Copenhagen on one of the vessels of the Royal Greenland Trading 
Company. I will take pleasure in forwarding to you a few photographs 
taken at the Cary Islands. 

“The probable loss of the Falcon with all hands on her return to 
St. John’s comes home to me with inexpressible regret. The good ship 
sailed from here on October 3, with a cargo of anthracite coal. Heavily 
loaded as she was, a quantity of coal being on her decks, I fear she rap 
into the hurricane which raged off the island of Saint Pierre on 
August 9 and 11.” 





OUR COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH CHINESE MANCHURIA.* 
By A. R. AGASSIZ, of the Imperial Chinese Customs, Shanghai. 


PART I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


BEFORE entering upon an inquiry into the history, the politics, or the commerce of 
a country, it is often advisable to turn to an atlas, and so refresh one’s memory as 
to the salient features of the country’s geography. With Manchuria this is more 
than ordinarily necessary, as its true importance is little recognized in Great Britain. 
When a good map is consulted, all the knowledge necessary for the present purpose 
may be acquired by scanning it for a few minutes. Some difficulty may certainly 
arise in finding a reliable map, unless the seeker knows exactly where to look for 
it. Good maps of Manchuria do exist,and that accompanying Mr. H. E. M. James’s 
work, ‘The Long White Mountain,’ is notably so. Then, too, the naming of the 
towns, rivers, etc., is at first rather puzzling, as two names are frequently given. 
The first is the Manchu name, generally used by Europeans; the second, that in 
common use among the inhabitants, is Chinese. One river has no less than three 
names, as it is not only known by its Manchu name, Saghalien, and its Chinese 
name, Hei-lung-chiang (Biack Dragon River), but is also called the Amur. This 
river forms the northern boundary of Manchuria, separating it from Siberia. The 


* There has unavoidably been a year’s delay in publishing this paper, which will 
account for the date of some of the statistics, but the value of the paper is not affected. 
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CHINESE MANCHURIA, 
other boundaries are—on the south, the Gulf of Lao-tung, and the rivers Tumen 
or Kaoli-chiang and Yalu or Ai-chiang, separating it from Korea; on the east, the 
Russian Primorsk, from which it is in part separated by the Usuri river; and on 
the west, the vast plains of Chinese Mongolia. Within these boundaries an area 
of about 280,000 square miles is enclosed, making Manchuria rather larger than 
Afghanistan, a country it resembles both in geographical features and the political 
importance of its situation. 

Most of the rivers of Manchuria, not excepting the Sungari or Sung-hua-chiang, 
the largest of them all, a tributary of the Amur, rise in the south-eastern part of 
the country, which is very mountainous, one mountain, the Shan-alin or Chang- 
pai-shan (Long White Mountain), attaining an elevation of 8000 feet. All but 
two have been named already when describing the boundaries. ‘The first is the 
Nonni,'the chief tributary of the Sungari; the second, the Liao-ho, having near 
its mouth the important port of Ying-tzu. 

For administrative purposes, the country, like Cvesar’s Gaul, is divided into three 
parts, hence the Chinese name, Tung-san-sheng (the Three Eastera Provinces). 
They are—Liao-tung or Feng-tien, in the south, with the ancient city of Mukden 
or Shen-yang for its capital; Kirin, chief town Kirin or Chuen-chang, in the centre ; 
and Hei-lung-chiang, with Tsitsihar or Pu-k wei as the seat of provincial government, 
in the north. 

Some other towns, in addition to the three provincial cavitals, deserve notice, 
more especially Ying-tzu, Lu-shun-ku, San-sing, Hun-chun, Kuan-cheng-tzu, and 
Feng-hwang-cheng. The first named, which, as already stated, is near the mouth of 
the Liao river, is usually called Newchwang, by Europeans; but this is a mistake, 
as the town of Newchwang is about 30 miles higher up the river. Newchwang 
was at one time a port, but the gradual silting up of the river has for years pre- 
vented seagoing junks from ascending so far. Midway between Ying-tzu and 
Newchwang is a place called Tien-chwang-tai, at which, so late as 1873, junks 
managed to discharge cargoes; but no foreign vessel has ever been higher than 
Ying-tzu, and Ying-tzu was the place meant by Lord Elgin when he drew up the 
treaty of 1858, although the name of the old port was inserted. So, as I shall have 
no further occasion to refer to Newchwang proper, I shall, in conformity with custom, 
in future speak of Ying-tzu as Newchwang. 

The town, a rapidly increasing place, contains upwards of 60,000 inhabitants. 
It is situated about 8 miles from the mouth of the river, on the left bank. 
Opposite to the town the river is about 500 yards wide, and as entrance from the 
sea is rendered somewhat difficult by a bar, a light-ship and other aids to navigation 
have been placed to facilitate ingress and egress. A mud wall about 5 miles long, 
built by public subscription, finished in 1569, bounds three sides of the city, which 
fronts the river. As Newchwang is a treaty-port, or place at which foreigners 
are allowed to reside permanently, it has a small European population numbering, 
children included, about 80 persons. 

Lu-shun-ku, more commonly called Port Arthur, is a naval port, chief 
rendezvous of the Chinese northern fleet, situated near the end of the Kwan-tung 
peninsula, It has an excellent harbour and some docks, recently constructed for 
the Government by a French syndicate. 

San-sing is deserving of notice as being the centre of the grain trade carried 
on with the Russians residing at Khabarofka, the capital of Primorsk. Transport 
is conducted by means of boats, vid the Sungari, the river on which San-sing stands, 
and the Amur. 

Hun-chun is an important town from a military as well as commercial aspect. 
It stands on the left bank of the Tumen, not far from where that river enters the 
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sea, and is consequently in proximity to the Russian and Korean frontiers. Only 
30 miles distant is Possiet harbour, belonging to Russia, and within a few hours 
steam of Vladivostok. The name of this latter-port indicates the position the 
Russians hope it will some day hold among the cities of Asia. 
Mr. George Dobson, author 
mastery over the East. 


It means, according 
of * Russia’s Railway Advance into Central Asia, 


Kuan-cheng-tzu is a prosperous business place, situated near the Mongolian 
border, about 200 miles, in a northerly direction, from Mukden. 

Feng-hwang-cbeng, once, in a small way, the Novgorod of this part of Asia, 
is a town on the Korean frontier, rather more than 100 miles to the eastward of 
Newchwang, at which, prior to the year 1876, an annual fair was held,-resorted 
to by Korean and Chinese traders in great numbers. Goods of foreign origin were 
not at that time allowed into Korea, but, it is said, when packed in Chinese style 
were often sold in large quantities to the. Koreans, as Chinese productions, About 
1874 this rule seems to have been relaxed somewhat, as Korean traders were seen 
buying European goods in the Newchwang market; and two years later, the port 
of Fusan, on the east coast of Korea, was opened to foreign trade. What the 


value 
of the frontier trade was it is hard to 


say, as no statistics exist, but Mr. Mann, 
Commissioner of Customs, in his report on the trade of Newchwang for 1874, states 
that the value of the piece goods, chiefly white and grey shirtings, disposed 
during that year to the Koreans was a little over 210,000 taels. This sum, at 
the then existing rate of exchange, would be equal to £70,000 sterling. 
a similar but smaller scale were also held at two other 
and ‘laku-shan. 


Fairs on 
frontier towns, Kao-le-men 


In the treaty signed by Korea and Japan in 1876, before opening Fusan, no 
mention is made of any privilege, to be enjoyed by the Japanese, of trading in 
European goods; but, on the contrary, in the supplementary treaty, signed in the 
same year, it is distinctly laid down (Article IV.) that Japanese subjects are to have 
full liberty either to buy articles of local (¢.e. Korean) production or to sell articles 
of Japanese production. There can, however, be no doubt that Fusan, during the 
years that intervened between its opening and the opening of the other Korean 
ports, acted, so far'as the admission of European goods is concerned, as a back door 
to Korea. For so soon after the opening of Fusan as the end of the year 1877, Mr. 
Viguier, then in charge of the customs at the port of Newchwang, said, in a report 
of the trade of that port for the year just finished, that one of the causes of a 
falling off that had taken place in the importation of drills and sheetings was 
because “ native importers have ceased to order goods for the Korean market, 
having lost all confidence in Korean buyers, who have not kept their contracts and 
engagements so faithfully since they have been able to receive their supply direct 
from Japan.” 

Of the history of Manchuria not much can be said in so small a space as I have 
to devote to it, as it is a subject that, to be treated properly, would require a 
number of volumes, and volumes that could only be written after translating an 
untold quantity of Manchurian, Chinese, and even Korean books. But to obtain 
such information as is at present essential, it is not necessary to go to this length, 
as the works of the Rev. John Ross, author of ‘The Manchus,’ who has obtained 
most of his information from native sources, give an excellent account of the only 
period of Manchurian history that has any direct bearing on our subject. This 
epoch is distinguished from all others in that the great event of its time has 
influenced the history of the rest of the civilized world. I allude, of course, to the 
Manchurian conquest of China 


Some time prior to this event, which may be said to have taken place in 
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a.D. 1644, as it was in that year that Peking was taken, although the subjugation 
of the whole country was not completed till some years later, the various petty tribes 
into which the Manchus were divided, who were continually at war with one another 
and'with their Chinese and Korean neighbours, had been united under one chief, 
named Norhachu. ‘This man, born in 1559, was both an able commander and a 
capable organizer and administrator. He found his country ina state not unlike 
the condition of Scotland after James I. had ascended the Eaglish throne. For, 
while the province of Liao-tung, the Lowlands of Manchuria, acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the ruler of the neighbouring empire, the other provinces, which 
may not inaptly be styled the Highlands, were inhabited by people divided into a 
number of clans, who really cared fur no authority but that of their own chieftains. 
One of these chiefs, Norhachu’s grandfather, was slain in 1583, together with his 
son, Norhachu’s father, in a war against a neighbouring clan, and Norchachu, at 
the early age of twenty-four, found himself called upon to take the reins of govern- 
ment. He was so successful, both as a general and diplomatist, that in a few 
years he not only, as already stated, made himself master of the whole of the 
country then belonging to the Manchus, but he succeeded in expelling the Chinese 
from Liao-tung, and annexed that province. At his death in 1626, he left, instead 
of the petty chieftainship he inherited, a kingdom as large as the Austro-Hungarian 
empire. His successor, his son Tai-tsung, lost no opportunity of consolidating 
these possessions and strengthening his position. The Koreans, his neighbours, 
who had, by uniting with the Chinese when Norhachu was at war with the latter, 
been a source of great annoyance to the Manchus, were attacked when a favourable 
opportunity offered itself—that is, as. soon as the Chinese had their attention 
turned to other matters and were unable to assist them—and the whole peninsula 
overrun. ‘lhe northern provinces of China, Pechili and Shan-tung, were continually 
laid waste by raiding parties, and.Veking itself, then the largest city in the world, 
was upon one occasion besieged. . Tai-tsung died in 1643, and his son Shun-chib, 
a boy of some five years of age, succeeded him. A regent, on account of Shun- 
chih’s youth, had to be selected, and the choice fell on one Dorgun, the king’s 
uncle, who had hardly stepped into his new position when an opportunity, 
invaluable to such a man, for he appears to have possessed the qualities of a 
‘Talleyrand united to those of a Napoleon, presented itself in the form of an 
invitation from the general commanding the Chinese forces stationed on the 
Manchurian frontier, to co-operate in an attempt to restore order in China. This 
invitation, seeing that Peking was at this time in the hands of a rebel, and the 
emperor had committed suicide, had not long to wait for an answer. It received 
one, delivered by Dorgun in person at the head of his army; and as soon as the 
forces, were united, a march was begun upon Peking, from which city the rebel 
leader then in possession fled, laden with a rich booty, so soon as he heard of the 
approach of the allies. Dorgun, therefore, entered Peking unopposed, and imme- 
diately set about restoring order. In this laudable pursuit he was assisted by his 
soldiers, whose number was daily being increased by fresh arrivals from, Manchuria, 
while the Chinese army in the capital was greatly reduced by sending a large 
contingent after the retreating rebels. When quiet prevailed, Dorgun was requested 
to accept some remuneration for his services and return to his country; but, as 
might have been expected, seeing the Chinese had no power to enforce compliance, 
he declined, and not only declined, but, thinking a time had come when all disguise 
could safely be thrown off, he openiy proclaimed his nephew, Shun-chib, Emperor 
of China. 

Mr. Hugh Murray, in his ‘Historical and Descriptive Account of China,’ 
published in 1836, says of the Manchus, at the time they took Peking, “‘ They are 
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said to have had at this time no supreme ruler, the executive power being divided 
among a number of chiefs. But, on viewing themselves as masters of so vast a 
dominion, they judged it proper to name a sovereign, though by electing a youth 
only seven years old, they retained in their own hands all real authority ;”—a 
statement that does not agree with Chinese records, and, although perhaps express- 
ing a popular idea, is erroneous. 

The new dynasty was not recognized in the southern provinces till some degree 
of force had been displayed, but the change, so far as the northern parts of China 
were concerned, was accepted passively, if indeed not joyfully. That it has proved 
beneficial to China and to all those nations desiring peaceful commercial intercourse 
with her cannot, I think, be questioned. So long ago as the year 1646, the 
Russians, under the leadership of Khabaroff, made an attempt to obtain a footing 
south of the Amur, which resulted in a thirty years’ war with China; and, in spite 
of treaties, at a later date they annexed the Maritime Province, a part of Manchuria. 
So it is more than probable that, if the Manchus alone, brave as they are, had been 
obliged to resist these Muscovite attacks, unsupported by China, the whole of their 
country would ere this have fallen into the hands of Russia, 

The population of Manchuria is said to be about ten millions. Almost all are 
Chinese or of mixed extraction, as what with the army that left the country with 
Dorgun, those who followed shortly after him, and the continual draining off of the 
young men for service in the Tatar guard at Peking, the country has been gradually 
evacuated by the Manchus, while, on the other hand, its fertile lands have con- 
stantly, since the government of the country became settled, been attracting 
Chinese agriculturists from across the border. Whether the Manchus belong to the 
same race ethnologically as the Chinese, seems to be a matter admitting of some 
difference of opinion. If the structure of a language can be taken as indicating the 
origin of those who speak it, it appears that the Manchus come of a different stock 
to the Chinese. But Dr. Edward B. Tylor, author of ‘ Anthropology,’ is of opinion 
that the general appearance and structural characteristics of the race are better 
indications of their origin than can be obtained by tracing the derivation of words 
made use of by them. He says, “In the middle and north of Asia, on the steppes 
and among the swamps and forests of the bleak north, wandering hordes of hunters 
or herdsmen show the squat-built, brown-yellow Tatar or, Mongolian type, and 
speak languages of one family, such as Manchu and Mongolian.” And later, in the 
same work, he says, “The dense population of South-East Asia, comprising the 
Burmese, Siamese, and especially the Chinese, shows a type of complexion and 
feature plainly related to the Tatar or Mongolian, but the general character of their 
language is different.” 

It seems, therefore, that most of the inhabitants of Asia living east of the 
Himalayas, including the Manchus, and not a few people living to the west of those 
mountains, in some cases even in Europe, have a common ancestry, difference in 
language notwithstanding, and all that is wanted is a really comprehensive name 
for the race. Not that at present there is no name; on the contrary, there are 
three, but none of them can be used except in a restricted sense. The names in 
use are Mongolian, Tatar, and Turanian. There are strong objections to the first 
and third. Dr. S. Wells Williams, author of a well-known work on China, ‘The 
Middle Kingdom,’ says, “ No such word as Tartar is now known among the 
people, and the use in European books of Tartars and Tartary should be discon- 
tinued.” In this Dr. Williams is right, and the use of the word “'Tatary ” has 
been discontinued; but there seems to be no escape from the use of “ Tatars” as a 
race-name, no one having yet undertaken to supply a better word. 

Facilities for transport do not exist in Manchuria to the extent desirable; in 
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fact, in this matter this province is behind most of the other parts of the empire. 
In China the common method of conveying goods is by boat, if boating is practicable, 
and possessing such magnificent rivers, navigable in mauy instances almost to their 
sources, it usually is practicable—more especially as the Chinese are far advanced in 
the art of boat-building, and can build boats capable of carrying a large cargo on a 
light draught. But in Manchuria the hilly nature of many parts of the country 
renders the streams useless for the purposes of navigation, on account of the rapidity 
of their currents and the rockiness of their beds, and consequently carts are in more 
common use than is elsewhere the case. Besides this the rivers are all frozen over 
during four months or more every year, and the frost that closes the waterways 
greatly improves the state of the roads, making them as hard as if paved. This 
tells greatly in favour of cart traffic; and, as most of the carters are small farmers 
or farm labourers who, but for carting, would be idle all the winter, their services 
are willingly offered at a low figure. A cart drawn by six mules or ponies, accom- 
panied by a driver and conductor, capable of carrying three tons of produce, can be 
hired for one Chinese tael, about 5s., per day. Such a cart could travel 25 miles 
daily if on a long journey, or more if on a short one; so a hundredweight of goods 
could be transported 100 miles for 4d. Against this a railway could hardly com- 
pete; but in the passenger traffic it would be different. A passenger cart of the 
common kind, drawn by three ponies, can only accommodate one passenger; its hire 
is 3s. per day ; and, at the rate of travelling already given, the cost per mile would 
be nearly 14d., to say nothing of loss of time. 

No estimate has ever been made of the number of carts and draught cattle in 
the country, but Mr. Commissioner Morgan, in his report on the trade of Newchwang 
for the year 1890, says that during a period of one hundred days, dating from the 
closing of the port by ice, there entered that town daily 547 carts, drawn by 2340 
animals, mostly mules and ponies,” bringing during the period named about 100,000 
tons of produce. Most of these carts carried on their return journey a quantity of 
imported goods. 

Innkeeping, as may naturally be supposed under such circumstances, is a 
lucrative business. I am credibly informed by a gentleman who has visited all 
parts of the country, that at an inn situated on the great high-road connecting the 
grain-producing districts with the places at which water-carriage can be procured 
for the coast, the consumption of pork, the favourite meat of the Chinese, is, during 
the winter months, about 800 lbs. daily. Sledges as well as carts are used during 
the winter, and, being light, can travel quickly over the snow, on which account 
they are particularly well suited for carrying passengers. Telegraph lines connect 
Port Arthur, Kirin, Mukden, and most of the larger towns of the province with 
Newchwang, and Newchwang is connected in the same way with Tientsin and 
Peking. 

The climate of Manchuria is well suited to Europeans, particularly to those 
who come from the northern parts of Europe, as Germans, Scandinavians, and 
Scotchmen. The severity of the winters, the dryness of the atmosphere, and the 
boisterous winds in spring aggravate such complaints as neuralgia, rheumatism, 
lumbago, and sciatica; but, apart from this, there is no disease to be met with with 
unusual frequency. Small-pox, of a mild type, is not uncommon in winter, and 
cholera has been known to break out in summer; but this latter disease is probably 
caused by the insanitary condition of some of the houses of the natives, and by a 
taste, which the Chinese indulge at any cost, for unripe fruit. 

The staple food of the working classes is a grain called kao-liang, a kind of 

millet, which is eaten boiled, unground. Another smaller grain of a yellow colour, 
called shao-mi, is also used for food; and beans, more extensively grown than any 
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vther cereal, although cultivated principally for the sake of the oil they contain, are 
an important food-product, as not only is the oil used for cooking purposes, but 
flour made out of beans is a common article of diet, and the refuse left after the oil 
is taken out of the beans is often used to fatten pigs. Pork is cheap and plentiful ; 
good .beef and mutton by no means scarce; and goat-flesh, more often eaten than 
any other meat but pork, as the goat is an animal that thrives exceedingly in 
Manchuria, is abundant. Fish can be had in any quantity in the Kirin district, as 
the Sungari is full of salmon, and along the coast cod, plaice, soles, mackerel, white- 
bait, prawns, shrimps, and a variety of other fish are caught. Rice is only eaten 
by the rich. Of fruits, grapes, pears, Siberian crab-apples, walnuts, and some sorts 
of plums are grown; but oranges, pumeloes, bananas, and lichees, although in such 
plenty in the south of China, are all imported articles here, and only to be seen on 
the tables of the well-to-do. 

Poverty, in the sense of actual want, is hardly known, except in time of famine 
or flood; and the fact that great numbers of workmen resort to Newchwang from 
ther provinces every spring, work there till the port is about to close for the 
winter, and then return home, shows that there is no lack of employment for those 
who look for it. 

Now that game is rapidly disappearing from most places, except where it is 
rigidly preserved, few countries offer the sportsman the attractions offered by 
Manchuria, and few are less visited for the purposes of sport. Wild-fow], including 
geese, ducks, and teal, during the spring and autumn, settle by thousands on the 
niarshy lands at the mouth of Liao; and although they keep well away out in the 
open, and are too alert to be approached within range, they fly so low on a windy 
day that, by taking a punt into one of the creeks intersecting the marsh, and 
keeping well out of sight, a shot may be obtained at them as they pass over.: They 
do not confine themselves to this place, but may be found in plenty, during the 
seasons named, throughout the whole country. Hares, pheasant, partridge, ‘snipe, 
whimbrel, curlew, bustard, and golden plover are also fairly abundant, and deer, 
some species of antelope, and tiger, are obtainable in the Kirin and Hei-lung-chiang 
districts. Of Isaac Walton’s favourite sport. there is not much to be found in 
districts drained by rivers running into the Gulf of Liao-tung; but all the rivers 
running north, into the Amur, contain excellent fish. 


PART II. 
COMMERCE, 


Tue bulk of the trade of Manchuria may be classed under three heads: Exports 
of native produce, imports of foreign merchandise, and imports of native, Ze. 
Chinese production. ‘These, with certain exceptions hereafter to be mentioned, all 
pass-through the port of Newchwang, and it is from statistics compiled at the 
custom-house there, and published by order of the Inspector-General of Customs, 
that the following estimates and tables are mainly deduced. 

Taking first a glance at the trade of Newchwang as a whole, some idea of the 
growth that has taken place during recent years in all its branches may be gained 
by comparing the tonnage of the fleet at present engaged in it with that employed 
at other times. In 1871, 16 steamers and 203 sailing vessels entered the port, with 
a total tonnage of 65,933 tons; in 1881, 114 steamers and 218 sailing vessels 
entered, with a tonnage of 159,098 tons; and in 1891, 372 steamers and 61 sailing 
vessels entered, with a total tonnage of 334,709 tons. Allowance, to arrive at a 
correct estimate of the increase in the carrying trade, must be made for a falling off 
in the number of junks visiting the port; but the allowance need not be much, as 
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cheap freights and quick transit have, to a great extent, built up the present export 
trade, upon which the shipping mainly depends, It is also interesting to note, in 
connection with shipping, that in 1871, 38°6 per cent. of the tonnage was British, 
and 37°6 per cent. German; in 1881,57°3-per cent. was British, and 29°98 per cent. 
German; and in 1891, 58 per cent. was British, and 28 per cent. German. The 
increase in the British shipping corresponds, to a certain extent, with the increase 
in the number of steamers employed. Next to the German, in the order in which 
the flags of various countries participated in the trade of the port of Newchwang 
in 1891, comes the Chinese, with 7 per cent. ‘This is exclusive of junks, made up 
by steamers only. 
The following table, with the items arranged in the order of their importance, gives 
the names of the principal articles exported in vessels of foreign type during 1891, 
with their quantities and values, But it isnecessary to point out that in the published 
“Returns of Trade,” issued by the Chinese, customs, all the values are given in 
Chinese taels, and as the value of a tael rises and falls with the rise and fall in the 
price of silver, fluctuating daily, it is quite impossible accurately to change these 
values into pounds sterling. ‘I'wenty years ago, three taels or a little more were 
equal to a pound; to-day it takes upwards of four and a half to make a pound. 
Yet, though silver has depreciated so. much in value, its purchasing power, when 
it is required to buy goods of Chinese production only, does not appear to have 
shrunk much; and on this account it would be but fair, when estimating the 
value of the exports or the imports of Chinese production, to allow the tael its old 
value. But this could not be done with the values of the foreign imports, as they 
have to be paid for in gold, or its equivalent. So I have thought it best, rather 
than run any risk of creating confusion by having two standards, to compromise 
the matter by taking the, pqund sterling as equal in all cases to four taels. 





Classifitr Value in 
Description of goods. of Quantity pounds Remarks. 
quantity. sterling. 
Beans “ce a jue tons 910,983 
Bean-cake ... aa ie ‘ 569,364 
Silk, wild, raw, ete. a value — 173,928 Including cocoons and 
refuse. 
Bean-oil ies “i in tons 5536 80,474 
Skins eee Rar .. pieces 636,315 52,546 Including raw skins, rigs, 
and muts. 
Ginseng, Corean ... ... pounds 15,492 45,553 
os Manchurian os * 106,652 38,114 Including cultivated and 
wild. 
Samshu és ees ... gallons 305,000 17,631 , 
Deer-horns ... ose --- Value 16,991 Including young, oll, ete. 
Medicine... eis sée " 13,931 
Prawns and shrimps, dried tons 863 11,932 
Melon-seeds Bee aa e 658 10,246 
Sundries... ase aa value 47,674 
Total ewe see 2,019,367 


Each of the above-mentioned exports deserves some notice’ beyond what is 
given in the table, so I propose saying a few words on each in turn, taking first the 
beans. ‘This cereal is by far the most important of Manchuria’s products, and 
gives employment to quite a large army of workers, as boatmen, carters, and 
employés in the bean-oil mills, in addition to the thousands engaged in cultivating 
it. There are several kinds of beans, black, red, etc., but the most common kind, 
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that generally exported, grown principally in the western parts of the Kirin province, 
is yellow. After the crop has been gathered late in the autumn, that portion of it 
intended for exportation, the largest part, has to be carted either to the port of 
Newchwang direct, or to one of a number of grain depots on the Liao, to be taken 
from there by boat to Newchwang. The largest of these grain depdts is Tung- 
chiang-tzu, nearly 300 miles from the mouth of the river, Forty miles lower down 
is another called Tie-ling; and 60 miles lower still is a third named Shin-min-tun. 
Tien-chwang-tai, only 15 miles from Newchwang, is also a grain depdt. At each 
are large sheds for storing grain from the time of its arrival till the breaking up 
of the ice on the river, and many hundreds of boats, generally of a size capable of 
carrying about 10 tons, are engaged after the river is opened in transporting it. 

Bean-cake, a substance containing great fertilizing properties, is made out of 
the refuse of beans left after the oil has been extracted. It is used in the south 
of China, in the district about Swatow, to which port it is extensively shipped from 
Newchwang for manuring sugar-cane fields. The cakes are round, formed by 
pressing the refuse into a mould while damp, 2 feet in diameter, 5 inches 
thick, and weigh about 65 lbs. ‘The present price of bean-cake in Newchwang is 
s. 6d. per ton. 

Silk is produced in the Liao-tung or Feng-tien province, and is the only product 
mentioned in the foregoing table 








that is, unless dried prawns can be counted as 
a product—and it is the only one any portion of which finds its way to Europe. 
The quantity shipped at Newchwang last year was 870,560 Ibs., valued at £143,906 ; 
the remainder of the sum of £173,928 given in the table having been made up by 
£16,873, the value of 426,584 lbs. of silk refuse, and £13,149, the value of 350,636 
lbs. of cocoons. 

In addition to the above, it is worth noticing that a small quantity of silk 
piece yvoods, valued at £223, were exported. ‘They were the result of a first attempt 
to establish a silk factory in this province. The quantity exported does not 
represent the whole out-turn of the factory from the time of its opening to the end 
of the year, as silk piece goods are largely imported, and no doubt the bulk of the 
voods of this class manufactured were disposed of locally. ‘This would tend to 
lessen the amount imported from other provinces, and also to decrease the quantity 
of raw silk available for export. And that this is what really occurred may be 
proved by comparing the “ Returns of Trade” for last year, in which only 153,585 
ibs. weight of silk piece goods were imported, with the “ Returns” of 1890 with 
157,781 lbs. A comparison of the quantities of raw silk exported during the last 
two years is, at first sight,even more striking, as in 1890 the quantity exported 
was about double that of 1891; but allowance has, in this instance, to be made 
for the fact that, whereas last year was not a good year for the silk-producers, the 
year before was an unusually good one, 

Bean-oil is exported to all parts of China, but principally to the southern 
provinces, and is used for both lighting and cooking purposes. Out of a given 
weight of beans about 9 per cent. of oil can be extracted, and of the remaining 
1 per cent. 90 per cent. can be made into bean-cake. Knowing this, it is easy 
to estimate any year’s export of bean-oil if the export of bean-cake is known, 
information that could not otherwise easily be obtained, as, on account of the 
fragile nature of the paper-lined baskets into which the oil is put, it is not 
customary, except when unusually large profits are expected to be obtained by 
speedy delivery, to ship oil in foreign vessels, but in junks, where, as time is not 
a matter of primary importance, greater care can be bestowed on stowage; and 
consequently the quantity entered in the “ Returns of Trade” as having been 
exported is only a portion, usually a small portion, of what has actually left the port: 
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An estimate of the quantity of oil exported in 1801, based upon a calculation 
made in this way, shows that instead of 5536 tons, as given in the “ Returns of 
Trade,” there were really 18,237 tons. The quantity of bean-cake exported was 
182,372 tons, so there must have been 202,635 tons of beans crushed, and the 
crushing of this quantity of beans would yield, at 9 per cent., the amount of oil 
mentioned, worth £184,164. That a lot of bean-oil is required to supply the local 
demand, and is not exported, isa matter for which allowance would have to be 
made when a calculation is entered into in this way, if it was not for the fact that 
- lot of oil arrives in Newchwang from the interior extracted from beans whose 
refuse is not made into bean-cake, but is used to fatten pigs, and this is a set-off 
against the bean-cake exported the oil of which does not leave the country; and, 
too, I have only taken into account bean-cake exported in vessels of foreign type, 
leaving out a large quantity exported in junks. 

Ginseng (Panax quinquefolium), a root well known to botanists, is highly 
prized by the Chinese for its medicinal properties. There are many varieties of it, 
some, as American and Japanese, being imported from abroad ; but the best, and by 
far the most valuable, is the wild ginseng found in the forests of Manchuria. 
Searching for this root is by no means an uncommon method of earning a living 
among the peasantry inhabiting the wooded districts to the north and east of 
Kirin. The value of a root depends greatly upon its age, and this, it is said,can be 
told by counting the sprouts on its stem, each sprout representing a year. The 
export duty collected at Newchwang is at the rate of five per cent. of the value, 
and not unfrequently this is declared at 120 taels per catty, or say £22 16s. per 
pound. The total quantity of wild ginseng exported in 1891 was 263 lbs., valued 
at £3956. This gives an average value of a little over £15 per pound. ‘The remain- 
der of the 106,652 lbs. exported was cultivated. 

Korean ginseng is the most *valuable of the cultivated varieties of ginseng, 
being worth about £3 per pound, while the Manchurian cultivated is only worth, 
on an average, 6s. It appears in the table of Manchurian exports, because 
Newchwang, being nearer to certain parts of Korea where it is cultivated, is found 
by the growers to be a more convenient place to ship from than any of the ports in 
their own country. Consequently, it cannot rightly be included in a list of this 
country’s productions, and the value of the quantity exported, £45,553, must be 
deducted from the total at the foot of the table. 

Under the heading of skins are grouped raw skins, rugs,and mats. Goat-skins, 
the most important kind both in point of numbers and value, were shipped away 
last year to the extent of 403,976 raw skins, and 93,820 rugs and mats, equal in all 
to about 600,000 skins. A good number, but, considering that goats are not bred 
fur the sake of their skins only, but are often slaughtered for other purposes, and 
that they are bred under very favourable circumstances in Manchuria, the number 
would really be small if great allowance had not to be made for the quantity used 
in the country. Dog-skins were exported to the extent of 9660 skins, and 27,960 
rugs and mats, equal in all to about 80,000 skins. ‘This number, when allowance has 
been made for local requirements, is very striking, seeing the dogs from which skins 
are obtained are domesticated animals, and, as such, it is not usual to find many 
together. But the whole secret of the business is to be found in the simple fact 
that each householder has a few dogs, and whenever one dies or is killed the skin 
is taken off and converted into cash, no matter though its value may be but a few 
coppers. Other kinds of skins, principally sheep, lamb, wild cat, weasel, tiger, and 
land otter, were exported, some already made up into clothing, numbering 100,899 

pieces. But of late years, as the forests have been cut down and waste lands 
reclaimed, the exporting of the skins of wild animals, once an important industry, 
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has diminished greatly, the few skins obtained being almost always used in the 
country ; and, in the case of certain favourite kinds of skins, as fox-skins and racoon- 
skins, large numbers have now to be imported. 

In the grain districts, when millet is cheap, and no market within reach on 
account of the cost of transport, there are large distilleries, in which, out of the 
superfluous grain, samshu, or native gin, is made. During 1881, 305,000 gallons 
of this spirit were exported, worth about 1s. 2d. per gallon. » When leaving 
Newchwang an export duty is collected, but this is less than 1d. per gallon; 
and when imported into any other part of the Chinese empire, an import duty 
equal to half the export duty previously paid is charged, making the tax, full and 
half duty combined, about 14d. per gallon. Yet, with ardent spirits within the 
reach of all, drunkenness, as a habit, is unknown among the Chinese. 

Deer-horns are used by the Chinese for medical purposes, and consequently the 
value, to a Chinaman, of a pair of horns depends upon the quantity of the medicinal 
property contained in them. This property, which may almost be called the 
“virtue,” is said to be greatest in the young horns, and to get rarer as the horns 
grow older. The deer from which the horns are obtained are a true species of deer, 
the females having no horns; and this, as Darwin has pointed out in ‘The Descent 
of Man,’ is the case with all kinds of deer proper, the reindeer only excepted. In 
substance the horns are not horny, like the horns of a cow or an antelope, but are, 
when young, composed of a very delicate venous substance, covered with a velvety 
coating; and when old are osseous rather than callus. For some months after 
they begin growing they are very tender, and the deer, not liking to touch them 
against branches of trees or bushes, a thing they are almost sure to do in the forest, 
will remain in the open, deserting cover, and so many times exposing themselves 
to greater dangers than the one they flee from. After a time, as the horns grow 
older, the velvet covering begins to peel off, and, while doing so, causes an irritating, 
itching feeling that makes the deer rub them against twigs, mossy bark, or any 
other yielding substance not hard enough to hurt. ‘This rubbing assists the velvet 
to peel off, and the horns then enter the second or intermediate stage. They are 
no longer tender, nor are they so hard as they eventually become, but are still 
going through a process of development. Eventually their growth is perfected, 
they stand for a time, are shed, to be replaced by new ones, and become the property 
of the first forester or hunter who has the good fortune to find them. ‘hese shed 
horns, together with any horns taken from deer when they were approaching the 
time for shedding, have reached the third or final stage, and are the least valuable. 

Deer do not shed their horns annually, but about once in three years, and, on 
account of this shedding, a pair of young horns may be obtained from an old deer. 
When catching deer the Chinese use a trap, and great care is taken that a deer, 
when caught, does not break or injure its horns in its efforts to escape. ‘lhe horns 
are removed while their natural possessor is still alive, as it is believed that, should 
a deer die with its horns on, much of the “ virtue” would go out of the horns into 
the expiring animal. To do this, a piece of the skull, with the horns attached, is 
removed from the head by a sharp blow with a hatchet—a process that causes 
instantaneous death. 

It is said some of the more far-sighted of the farmers in the Kirin district have 
made an attempt to breed deer, and this attempt, although it has not produced 
sufficient horns to be a factor in the trade, has demonstrated the possibility of 
Gomesticating this animal. But whether deer-breeding will some day cease to be 
an experiment or a recreation, and will enter the field of practical stock-raising, 
depends upon whether it can be made to pay. 


Besides the horns, the deer is valued for its sinews, Upwards of £1000 was 
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obtained by exporters of these last year; and a substance called deer-horn 
glue, a kind of gelatine, used by the Chinese as food for sick people, made out of 
deer-horn, contributed them another £250. When brought to Newchwang to 
be exported, this article is made into cakes an inch square by a quarter of an 
inch thick, is transparent, and, but for being rather lighter in colour, is not 
unlike carpenters’ glue. Like our calves’-foot jelly, it possesses strengthening 
properties. It is sold readily, if genuine, at 5s. per pound, but it is usually very 
much adulterated. 

Much has been written by travellers about Chinese medicines, usually in a 
spirit of ridicule, as if, though nothing else in their books should be provocative of 
mirth, this subject might confidently be relied on to raise a laugh. A common 
belief is that Chinese medicines consist almost entirely of mineral substances, the 
vegetable kingdom being little drawn upon. But the opposite is the case. In Mr. 
R. Braun’s work, ‘A List of the Chinese Medicines exported from Hankow and 
the other Yangtze Ports,’ which contains the names of most of the medicines in 
use in the central parts of China, there are 412 medicines, classed as under: 
Insects, 9; roots, 113; barks and husks, 25; twigs and leaves, 16; flowers, 21; 
seeds and fruits, 93; grasses, 18; sundries, 117. The sundries may be subdivided 
into 34 herbal products, 32 animal products, and 51 mineral products. Now, 
taking the roots, barks, etc., and adding them to the 34 herbal products, we have 
320 medicines obtained from the vegetable kingdom; then to the 9 insects add 
the 32 animal products, and we have 41 medicines obtained from the animal 
kingdom; and, as already mentioned, there are but 51 mineral products. Nearly 
all the medicines I have classed as “ mineral products” are simply preparations of 
iron, mercury, lead, zinc, etc., counterparts of medicines to be found in any Euro- 
pean laboratory. ‘The curiosities of the Chinese pharmacopceia are to be found in 
the animal department, but even.then it must be remembered that they are only 
the curiosities. 

Manchuria is particularly rich in medicines; for, besides ginseng, the first of 
roots, there are at least sixty other medicines exported, nearly all of which are 
herbs, barks, etc. 

Of prawns and shrimps, dried, in 1891, 863 tons were shipped from Newchwang 
in vessels of foreign type; and there were also 106 tons of dried or salted fish ex- 
ported, valued at £1243. Sea-salt, obtained by evaporation, is very plentiful along 
the coast of the Gulf of Liao-tung, and fish-curing is consequently a profitable 
industry. ‘The amount exported by no means represents the quantity cured, as a 
much greater quantity is required to supply the markets of Mukden, Kuan-chun- 
tzu, and other large cities, than leaves the country. 

The great demand for melon-seeds is created by the curious Chinese custom of 
eating them as a pastime. ‘They are offered for sale at all fairs, theatres, tea-shops, 
and places of amusement, and are, together with tea, sweetmeats, etc., commonly 
put before visitors. ‘To crack them with the front teeth and extract the kernel 
without breaking it, is an art at which all Chinese are adepts. 

Although upwards of £6000 worth of raw tobacco was exported from New- 
chwang last year (1891), it cannot be said, even with this fact in view, that 
the smoking habit tends to enrich the people of the province, as the value of 
the prepared tobacco imported exceeded by 200 per cent. the value of the local 
product exported. But as most Asiatics are smokers, it is as well for those living 

in Manchuria to be able to grow their own tobacco. Besides the tobacco exported 
raw, there was a small quantity—about 37 tons—exported in a prepared state; but 
the demand for Manchurian tobacco of any kind, out of the province, is not great, 
as, though good, it is too strong to suit the general public. Most of the leaf 
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exported is used to mix with other tobacco before it is prepared, and in this way 
is sold in unrecognizable form. 

Under the generic heading “ Sundries,” pigs’ bristles, musk, liquorice, pearl- 
barley, castor-oil, horsehair, jadestone, and a number of other things are collected. 
The first-named, generally shipped vid Shanghai to Europe, are obtained from 
animals that are, in Manchuria, protected by nature with a coating along the top of 
the spine and the back often six inches long. They are used in the brush trade. 

Musk is procured from the musk-deer (Moschus moschiferus). It is contained in 
a small bag about an inch and a half in diameter, called the pod, found in the 
abdomen of the male deer. Although a granular substance, the grains adhere to 
one another so closely that they form a solid mass soft to the touch. In colour it 
is areddish-brown ; and in taste, acrid and astringent. The deer that supply it are 
found in the north-east parts of the Kirin province, and are hunted during spring 
and summer. The very young ones have nothing in their pods, and the secretion 
in the pods of the old ones is weak and of inferior quality. The best is obtained 
from bucks in the prime of life, taken at the rutting season. A pod weighs from 
4 to 10 drams, usually about 7, and contains, taking the 7-dram pod as a standard, 
nearly 3 drams of musk. At Newchwang musk is worth, pods included, from 12s, 
an ounce upwards. 

Such, then, is the export trade of Newchwang as sbown in the “ Returns ot 
Trade.” But, although these returns are quite correct so far as recording the 
quantity of merchandise exported in vessels of foreign type is concerned, which is 
all they are intended to show, as the other existing branches of trade do not come 
under the cognizance of the imperial customs, the fact must not be overlooked, when 
estimating the value of the whole export trade of the province, that there is a large 
junk trade, a trade in grain and oil with Russia, a trade in live stock with northern 
China, and a trade in timber from the country around the Yalu, yet to be 
considered, 

The number of junks entering and subsequently clearing from Newchwang in 
1891 was 1662. Of these 843 cleared for Tientsin, 287 for ports in the Shan-tung 
province, and 532 for ports farther south. Of the quantity of bean-oil shipped by 
them I have already said something, but of other kinds of cargo it is not possible 
to estimate the amount with any degree of accuracy; all that can be done is to 
make a rough estimate based upon the number and tonnage of the junks engaged 
in carrying it. Those in the Tientsin trade may be taken at 35 tons register each, 
which gives 29,505 tons for the 843 junks engaged. The Shan-tung junks are 
smaller, not more than 20 tons register on an average, at which rate 5740 tons 
cover the 287 clearances in this direction. Junks coming from the south, from 
Shanghai, Ningpo, Fu-chau, and Amoy, and also from some non-treaty ports, are 
much larger than those engaged in the Tientsin or Shan-tung trade, that have only 
to navigate the Gulf of Liao-tung and the Yellow Sea, often being upwards of 100 
tons register, but, taken generally, may be put down at 80 tons each. This, for 
the 532 junks that left with cargoes for the south, represents an aggregate of 42,560 
tons. ‘Taking all classes of junks together, the total is 77,805 tons. Now, turning 
to their cargoes. ‘To Tientsin little is sent but kao-liang and shao-mi, and to the 
ports in{Shan-tung the same; but for the south, the junks leave laden with beans, 
bean-cake, samshu, medicines, salt fish, and bean-oil; in fact, with the exception of 
silk, ginseng, and deer-horns, they take the same kinds of cargo as the steamers 
and other vessels of foreign type. So, if we take from the total value of the 
merchandise shipped in vessels of foreign type the value of the silk, ginseng, and 
deer-horns, and then take from the total number of tons register that cleared from 
the port the number of tons register required to contain the silk, ginseng, and deer- 
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horns, we shall have left the value of the general cargo such as is carried by all 
classes of vessels, and the number of tons of space required to carry it. From this 
we can easily reckon the value per ton of general cargo, and, knowing the number 
of tons engaged in transporting goods to the south, can calculate the value of the 
total quantity. This illustrated is as follows: total value of merchandise shipped 
in vessels of foreign type, £2,019,367 ; less value of silk, ginseng, and deer-horns, 
ziven in table as £274,586, equals £1,744,781. ‘Total number of tons register of 
foreign shipping cleared outwards, 334,709 ; less space required to stow silk, ginseng, 
and deer-horns, which would be about 700 tons reyister, say 709 (allowance has 
been made for the difference between a ton weight and a ton measurement), equals 
334,000. Value of general cargo per ton, £5 4s. 5d. Value of cargo contained in 
42,560 tons space in junks’ holds cleared for southern ports, £222,198. 

To this must be added the value of the grain cargoes shipped to Tientsin and 
the Shan-tung ports, which has to be estimated in much the same way as the 
foregoing estimate of the value of the general cargoes was made, only that, as the 
value of a ton of kao-liang can be ascertained by inquiry, no calculation is neces- 
sary to find it out. At present the price is considerably in advance of what it 
usually is, but last year normal prices prevailed, averaging 4s. per picul (Chinese 
weight equal to 133 lbs.), or £3 6s. per ton. Shao-mi, of which about one-sixth 
of the cargoes consists, is worth £4 per ton. The number of tons register cleared 
for the places mentioned was 35,245, and this, allowing that about 30 ecwt. 
of grain can be stowed to the ton of a vessel’s register, gives 52,867 tons as the 
actual weight of the grain. Of this 44,056 tons were kao-liang, worth £145,385; 
and 8811 tons were shao-mi, worth £35,244. So the total value of the grain 
cargoes was £180,629; and the total value of all kinds of cargo shipped from New- 
chwang in junks during 1891 was £402,827. But the junk trade is not, like that 
of the steamers, confined to Newclfwang. All round the coast are ports frequented 
by native craft, some small, only entered by boats from the neighbouring province, 
or as a place of refuge by passing vessels; others large, with a native trade almost 
equalling that of Newchwang. The principal of these are Chin-chau, Fu-chau, 
Pi-tzu-wo, and Taku-shan. The export trade of the first named is probably worth 
£300,000; that of the second and third about £200,000 and £150,000 respectively ; 
and of the last-named, from which large quantities of timber are shipped, partly to 
other ports in Manchuria, but to ports in Shan-tung and Pechili as well, about 
£350,000. If to this is added another £250,000, to cover the value of the exports 
leaving the country through small ports unnamed here, the total value of the export 
trade, as conducted in junks by sea, will be brought up to £1,652,827. ‘These 
figures are only approximate, but when the trade from San-sing to Khabarofka, and 
from the province of Kirin to Peking overland, is treated of, even approximate 
figures cannot be given. All that can be said is that large quantities of grain and 





oil leave San-sing in junks as soon as the Sungari is free of ice each spring; and 
the junks, after discharging their cargoes at Khabarofka, return, sometimes bring- 
ing small quantities of foreign goods with them. The overland trade between 
Kirin and Peking is almost, if not quite, confined to trade in live stock, but no 
doubt quantities of other things, as grain, oil, and samshu, find a market in parts 
of China and Mongolia adjacent to the Manchurian frontier. The live stock, mostly 
pigs, could be sent frozen in the winter without the use of refrigerators, as with the 
thermometer ranging from 10° above to 20° below zero, as it frequently does in the 
part of the country traversed, there would be no reason to fear a thaw; but the 
cost of transporting dead animals is so much greater than the cost of sending live 
ones in droves, that this method of getting one’s pigs to market is not likely to be 
tried till there is a railway. Without the grain trade with Russian Manchuria and 
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the overland trade with China, the value of the export trade, including that con- 
ducted by steamers from Newchwang, and that conducted by junks from New 
chwang and other ports, amounted in 1891 to £3,672,194. At any time, if the 
Government was to permit mining, a stimulus might be given to trade and the 
prosperity of Manchuria advanced by working the minerals, consisting of gold, 
silver, lead, copper, and coal, to be found in the country. But at present, except 
in a few cases where special permission has been obtained, or, as in the case of gold 
coming from the district to the north-east of Kirin, where mining is carried on 
clandestinely, nothing is done to turn the mineral wealth to account. Coal, it is 
true, has long been mined, and very good coal the Manchurian coal is—a kind of 
anthracite; but the method of mining it is obsolete, and, for want of proper pumping- 
gear, the mines are constantly getting flooded. Last year the price asked in New 
chwang for Manchurian coal, twelve dollars per ton, was considered so outrageous 
that the foreigners generally refused to buy it, and a supply was obtained from 
Hankow. 

Imports are of two kinds, those of Chinese production, and those coming 
originally from abroad, but usually received in Newchwang after having been first 
landed for transhipment at Shanghai. The former do nct present any features of 
interest, except in the case of a few articles, the supplying of which is being com- 
peted fur by manufacturers in Europe and America. Among these cotton goods 
take the first place. Prior to the opening of Manchuria to foreign commerce, dealers 
in nankeens and native cotton cloth in China bad this market almost in theit 
hands, as not much in the way of spinning and weaving was then done in the 
country, although a little raw cotton was imported from Ningpo, and some was 
grown locally. But since Newchwang became a treaty port, increasing quantities 
of foreign cottons have been imported, and importations of nankeens appear to have 
fallen off. Not that this falling off can be attributed solely to the presence of 
English and American piece goods, as the great advance made in the importation of 
raw cotton and Bombay yarn, the former, now one of the most valuable native 
imports, and the latter a thing unknown here ten or twelve years ago, testify to 
the development of home industries. 

The other imports of native production are chiefly sugar, silk pieces goods, 
Chinese paper, rice, medicines, prepared tobacco, grass cloth, preserves, jadestone- 
ware, vermilion, brass buttons, and fans; but beyond the point at which foreign 
goods cease to compete, the native trade is only interesting to Europeans concerned 
in shipping. Rivalry between steamers running on the China coast, mostly foreign- 
owned, and native craft has been keen enough in years past, but competition 
between the various steamship companies, of late pushed to a degree hardly 
warranted by prudence, must have made times unusually bad for the owners of 
junks. That is, for the owners of junks trading between the treaty-ports, such as 
those bringing cargoes of raw cotton, paper, and nankeens to Newchwang from 
Ningpo, Fu-chau, and Shanghai. Smaller craft, sailing between treaty-ports and 
the smaller ports that are, in a sense, subsidiary to the treaty-ports, have, perhaps, 
benefited by the stimulus given by cheap freights to trade generally. 

‘The total value of the native goods landed in Newchwang last year from vessels 
of foreign type was £733,586; but a much greater quantity must really have been 
received, otherwise a great discrepancy between the value of exports and imports 
could not be accounted for. 

The foreign imports can best be treated of by dividing them under the sub- 
headings of cottons, woollens, metals, sundries, and opium, as is done in the 
“Returns of Trale.” To the first allusion has been made when speaking of raw 

cotton, but something yet remains to be said, as the demand in all parts of the 
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Chinese empire, not excepting the province of Manchuria, for cotton goods is so 
great that, although sellers from every direction are crowding iuto the market, the 
efforts of each appear to be crowned with some measure of success. ‘lhirty years 
ago, dealers in Manchester goods in China had little to fear from competition except 
that of the dealers in nankeens and native cottons; but now, they not only have 
to fear American and Indian rivalry, but cotton piece goods are being manufactured 
in foreign style in China itself. ‘That such would be the case was not unfureseen, 
but as yet, the industry being only in its infancy, it is impossible to say what effect 
it will have upon imported cottons. It appears, though, that, as most of the 
cotton grown in China has hitherto been made into nankeens, or used as wadding 
for winter coats, very little being sent out of the country, and such exportations as 
have been made being insuflicient to give China a place among cotton-exporting 
countries, by using the surplus raw cotton of Kiang-su, the province in which 
the mill has been established, and of the neighbouring province of Chekiang, 
the only provinces that have any raw cotton to export after satisfying their 
local requirements, a heavier blow will be struck at industries carried on in 
outlying provinces, such as Manchuria, that draw a portion of their raw material 
from the provinces mentioned, than at the manufacturing centres of Europe or 
America. Some of these native drills and sheetings have appeared in Newchwang, 
and have met with a favourable reception. They look very American, a point in 
their favour, as the preference given to American goods of this class is yearly grow- 
ing more marked. English cotton goods are largely imported, but are generally 
lighter cottons, such as T-cloths, white or grey shirtings, prints, and lastings; 
when heavy material is wanted, American drills or sheetings are usually chosen. 
Indian sheetings are also imported, but they have a dirty appearance that goes 
against them. A net total of 984,106 pieces of cotton goods was imported into the 
province last year, of which 677,440 pieces were from America; 8625 pieces from 
India; and the remaining 297,841 pieces from Eogland. Of the American goods, 
220,715 pieces were drills, and 456,505 pieces were sheetings; while of the English 
zoods, only 26,170 pieces were drills, and 28,000 pieces sheetings. In addition, 
there were imported from England 71,172 dozens of cotton handkerchiefs; and a 
portion of the goods classed in the “ Returns of Trade” as nankeens were English 
cottons dyed in China. Indian cotton yarn, the most valuable foreign import, was 
received to the extent of 8050 tons, valued at £513,816. 

Woollen goods are not used in Manchuria to the extent that the rigour of the 
climate would suggest, but the demand is increasing and imports advancing, and 
as the supply is obtained almost entirely from England, the Chinese having no 
woollen manufactures to speak of, the outlook in this direction is a bright one. 
I'o the use of furs and fur clothing is mainly attributable the slight appreciation 
of woollens, and it cannot be denied that even the thickest cloth that finds a buyer 
in Manchuria is quite inadequate to protect a person from the winter’s cold, Better 
cloths are made in England, but their prices are prohibitive, and so far nothing 
has been introduced that has found so ready a sale as Russian cloth. What is 
wanted is a cheap, rough woollen cloth, not everlasting, but capable of standing 
a couple of winters’ wear. In making anything for this market, it must always 
be remembered that the majority of the people are agriculturists, among whom, 
more so than among the inhabitants of towns, ready money is scarce, and the 
«heapest article is, therefore, almost sure to be the first to find a purchaser. Most 
of the farmers borrow money on their crops long before they reap them, often 
at a rate of interest that would be considered usurious in England, so they find 
it less expensive, if they want money for clothing, to borrow only sufficient to 
procure them the commonest kind, rather than incur a heavy liability by buying 
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sod ones, the cost of which would be enormously augmented by interest paid upon 
the original purchase-money. 

At present the principal kinds of woollen goods imported are not heavy cloths, 
but such light woollens as lastings, camlets, long ells, and woollen and cotton 
mixtures. Goat-skins will probably always be used to make the winter coats 
of the poor, but as the finer kinds of furs get scarcer the rich will take more and 
more to wovllens. 

The total number of pieces of woollen goods imported last year was 38,979, 
including some woollen and cotton mixtures, and the value was £68,513. The 
principal items contributing to this were: lastings, 15,502 pieces; long ells, 7224 
pieces; English camlets, 2220 pieces; Russian cloth, 1210 pieces; woollen and 
cotton mixtures, mostly Italian cloth, 11664 pieces ; and Spanish stripes, 922 pieces. 

Concerning metals, it is interesting to note that, although English hardware 
and cutlery are not imported to any extent worth speaking of, there is a constantly 
vrowing demand for lead, tin, tin plates, copper sheets, steel, white metal, and 
manufactured iron. Old iron is also largely imported for use in blacksmiths’ shops. 
It arrives in lots consisting of broken angle-irons, old chains, cart-tires, fish-plates, 
fire-bars, horseshoes, and, in fact, any refuse or sweepings that can be collected 
in the forges and foundries of Europe, no matter what, from a rivet-head to an 
Atlantic liner’s boiler. 

Of manufactured iron, the kinds known as nail-rod, bar iron, and sheet iron, are 
most in demand. Importations of the former last year were valued at £15,158, 
and of the bar iron at £5240. Lead in pigs figures in the “ Returns ” for £5288 ; 
tin in slabs for £4854, copper sheets and plates for £1512, tin plates for £1854, 
steel for £4138, and white metal for £8373. The total value of metals of all 
kinds imported was £118,716, of which sum £51,997 were contributed by old iron, 
and £8373 by copper slabs from Japan. 

The following is a list of all the goods named in the “ Returns,” under the 
sub-heading ‘ Sundries,” of which £1000 worth or upwards was imported last 
year :— 


£ 
Matches saa eee 33,4146 Austria, Sweden, and Japan. 
Aniline dyes ... piss 17,690 Germany. 
Needles ... bes nee 16,596 ” 
Kerosene oil ... = 14,825 Russia, £3265; America, £6560. 
Seaweed rae is 13,939 Russian Manchuria. 
Black pepper ... “se 8,092 Java and Singapore. 
Brass buttons ... ee 4,916 Britain and Germany. 
Star aniseed... eee 4,888 Japan. 
Furs... we is 4,684 Russian Manchuria. 
Sugar ... Pee = 4,681 Hong Kong. 
Window glass ... <a 4,640 Britain. 
Cardamons aie —_ 4,191 Cochin China. 
Shark’s fins... eve 3,765 Singapore. 
Gunny bags... nee 3,173 Britain. 
Clocks ... boa oe 2,962 America. 
Chinaware oie sie 2,953 Japan. 
Betelnuts a or 2,524 Tong-King and Siam. 
Cotton umbrellas sibs 2,292 Britain and Japan. 
Isinglass ae ian 1,953 Japan. 
Deer-horns uae ia 1,815 Russian Manchuria. 
Sa pan wood ose see 1,533 Singapore and Siam. 
Bicho-de-mar ... — 1,527 Japan, Singapore, and Manila. 
Small sundries a 22,199 


Total 179,284 
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Something has yet to be said of Indian opium. ‘Twenty years ago, in 1871, it 
contributed over 60 per cent. of the total value of all the foreign goods imported ; 
last year it contributed less than 2 per cent. Importations year by year have 
declined, while the acreage in the province devoted to its cultivation, or rather to 
the cultivation of native opium, has extended. A small quantity of the Indian 
drug will probably always be imported for the use of the rich, but it is not likely 
ever to regain the hold it once had on this market. Last year’s consumption was 
34,613 lbs., valued at £26,483. Of this 27,733 lbs. were Malwa opium, and the 
rest consisted of 2720 lbs. of Patna, 3360 lbs. of Benares, and 800 lbs. of Persian. 

The total value of the foreign imports entering Manchuria through the port of 
Newchwang during the year 1891, is shown in the following table :— 


z 
Cottons een eee eee eae eee eae eos | eae 
Woollens ... aa ads wae ne wie ans 68,513 
Metals er ae aaa ie aie aaa sae 118,716 
Sundries ... ak ar See se oy ous 179,284 
Opium nas ods eee aes cor wat uals 26,483 
Total aad seh waa eee £1,515,170 


The extent to which each nation participating in this trade is interested cannot 
be exactly ascertained, but the following table, the result of a careful calculation, 
is accurate enough for all practical purposes. Russia, it will be seen, is represented 
as having trade valued at £37,501, but very little of this comes from Russia in 
Europe. The bulk of it consists of shipments of seaweed, furs, and deer-horns from 
Russian Manchuria and Siberia. The first named, by far the most important item, 
is an article of diet, as it is used by the Chinese as a vegetable. 


£ 

Great Britain ee ee eae ae ahs ae 346,995 
India and other British * possessions in the East ... 570,766 
America (United States) ree ac ane ve 453,914 
Grermany ... eee ‘an eee eee eee eee 38,025 
Russia aes one ee aac son aan Pa 37,501 
Other European countries ead tua ae +e 35, 1A 
Japan 


Other Asiatic countries ... 





Total 


In addition to the above, some foreign goods find their way into the country by 
way of the Amur, on which river, when it is not blocked by ice—only four months 
of the year—the Russians have steamers running. The value of these imports is 
small, as the trade is confined, or almost confined, to the northern part of the 
thinly peopled province of Hei-lung-chiang. There is also a little trade carried on 
across the frontier of Russian Manchuria, near the town of Hun-chun. Goods are 
conveyed by steamer from Vladivostock to Possiet harbour, and then by cart to 
the adjacent towns. ‘This trade is said to be partly in the hands of Japanese, 


PART III. 

CONCLUSION. 
Having, in Part I., described briefly the geography of Manchuria, given a short 
account of the history of the Manchus, not omitting to say a few words about their 


origin, and touched lightly upon other matters of interest, and, in Part II., treated 
at greater length, the commerce of the country, it only remains to say a few words 


* Goods coming from Europe, but landed at Hong Kong for transhipment, are classed 
according to the place they originally came from. 
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about the outlook for the future. At best, this can but be speculated upon; yet 
such speculations, guided, as they may be, by knowledge gained by thirty years of 
commercial intercourse, need not rush blindly beyond the pale of probability, as 
such speculations too often do, but can, at any rate in some direction in which pro- 
gress is being made, arrive at conclusions that, although alluring, may yet reason- 
ably be expected to be realized before the number of years during which we have 
had a port in Manchuria open to our trade has been doubled. 

For a country to be wealthy, it is necessary, before all things, for it to possess, as 
Manchuria does, arable lands and rich pasturage, and an energetic population 
devoted to agricultural and pastoral pursuits. Minerals may attract people to a 
country, and money obtained by mining may do much good if expended on roads, 
railways, canals, and other works of permanent utility ; but minerals should not be 
looked upon as lasting sources of wealth, and frequently the gains of the digger are 
squandered as recklessly as those of the gambler. Even the collieries of England 
are so far from being inexhaustible that it is considered probable that in less than 
two centuries the factories of Manchester and Leeds, being dependent on the use of 
steam, will have ceased working for want of coal. But it is not of countries in 
Europe so much as of colonies, or as yet undeveloped lands, that I am thinking. 
Take, for instance, New South Wales and the Mexican Republic, and compare 
the two. It is 374 years since Cortes landed at Vera Cruz, to begin, with his 
small army, the conquest of a country containing an area of 750,000 square 
miles, and blessed with every advantage nature can bestow—boundless pastures, 
a soil fit for the cultivation of all kinds of cereals, yet producing cotton, sugar, 
coffee, and other kinds of tropical and semi-tropical plants as well, forests of useful 
and ornamental timber, and untold mineral wealth. On the other hand, it was 
only in 1788 that Captain Phillip landed in Sydney Cove the first batch of convicts 
sent to Australia, after having vainly endeavoured to put them on shore at Botany 
Bay, and it was not till thirty years later that any persons, but those who had no 
option, took up a residence in the place. Still, in the short time that has elapsed 
since voluntary emigration to New South Wales began, with less than half the 
area of Mexico, with much of the land badly watered, and without the aid of 
native labour, this colony has been brought to such a state of prosperity that it has 
already exported in one year produce worth upwards of twenty-two million pounds, 
while Mexico cannot yet export to the extent of twelve millions annually. Gold 
has been found in the colony, and found in large quantities, but the gold-mines 
contribute less towards this state of prosperity than is contributed by the million 
and a quarter acres of land brought under cultivation, and the fifty-six million 
sheep, whose wool crop for 1890 was valued at £9,232,672. The whole difference 
between the state of the colony and that of the republic is the result of the 
difference between the men in possession. The followers of Cortes were military 
adventurers, while the carly Australian settlers were mechanics and farm labourers. 
Waste lands and the absence of commerce are the natural outcome of militarism. 
To this rule Manchuria has been no exception. Before the conquest of China, the 
respect in which the profession of arms was held was alone sufficient to show that 
the country had little commerce. Acres by the thousands remained uncultivated, 
and probably the crops that were raised were left to the care of women, in which 
case irrigation would be neglected, no attempt would be made to disencumber the 
land of timber, and no effort put forth to produce anything not required to satisfy 
the immediate wants of the individual homestead. After the events of 1644 great 
numbers of the Mauchus left the country, but the military spirit was still fostered 
among those that remained, as employment in the Manchu army maintained in 
China could be readily obtained, and, being more in accordance with the tastes of 
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the people than husbandry, was sought for by the best men of each successive 
generation. In time such numbers of the Manchus had been assimilated by the 
Chinese that parts of Manchuria were almost depeopled, while other parts were left, 
at most, but very sparsely populated. Yet for years, 1 might perhaps say for 
centuries, settlement by Chinese in this nearly deserted territory was discouraged, 
and, where land was reserved for royal domains, was prohibited. At length escaped 
criminals, outlaws, and other bad characters took to the Manchurian wilds as 
places secure from the reach of the authorities, and, uniting with the dregs of the 
old inhabitants, formed themselves into bands of brigands that were often so strong 
that the Government was powerless to cope with them. For years they ruled 
whole districts, levied taxes, compelled payment of tolls by persons visiting the 
country for the sake of trade, and were accustomed to rob or plunder when other 
means failed; and in the end, if, after some unbearable display of their audacity, 
the officials in the capital, being provoked beyond endurance, called out the 
military, they retired into the mountain fastnesses, where pursuit was impossible. 
Very little was exported but gold-dust, found in the sand along the river-beds in 
the district to the north and east of Kirin, deer-horns, and ginseng, and trade, even 
in these few articles, was only conducted with the greatest difficulty. Carts 
conveying merchandise had always to be escorted by armed men, and then were 
frequently pillaged, as the guards engaged in Newchwang were generally a worthless 
lot of scamps, who could be relied on for nothing but to take to their heels at the 
first approach of danger. Matters at one time reached such a pass that no trade 
with the interior could be carried on at all. But the brigands, finding this as 
much to their detriment as to that of the merchants, were obliged to adopt a 
method of re-establishing the confidence of the latter. To do this, they send one 
of their number to Newchwang to open an insurance office, and accept risks 
against losses by brigandage on goods going inland. The amount of insurance 
charged was a percentage of the value of the goods insured, but the percentage 
varied according to the locality to which the goods were to be sent. Carts left 
Newchwang in company, some eight or ten going together so as to furm a convoy, 
each convoy being supplied with an armed escort at the expense of the underwriter. 
Not that there was much for an escort to do, as the flying of a small flag given to 
every cart at the insurance office, as it showed that duty had been paid, secured 
immunity from pillage; but it appears to have been intended as a screen to cover 
the connection between the underwriter and the brigands, and it probably also 
acted as a protection against the attacks of isolated parties of “road agents.” Up 
to the present day goods are insured before being sent inland, not that it is likely 
that the underwriters have any direct connection with brigands, although they 
may occasionally pay toll to them; and the custom of flying flags, now intended 
simply to show in what office the goods are insured, is still adhered to. 

At what period the re-settlement of Manchuria began is doubtful. Probably, 
in the days of the early Manchu kings, the Chinese provinces adjoining Manchuria, 
being continually raided by the Manchus, were not very thickly populated, and 
after the conquest of China, till they were filled, no tide of emigration set towards 
Manchuria. When it began, steps were taken to stem it; but of late years the 
Yellow River floods, which rendered thousands homeless, and other such disasters, 
have thrown so many destitute persons on the hands of the authorities that 
settlement in Manchuria has not only been permitted, but, so far as the districts 
bordering Russian Manchuria are concerned, has been encouraged. Only the 
northernmost province, Hei-lung chiang, is now closed, and petitions, which will 
probably soon be granted, have already been addressed to the throne by the local 
officials, praying for its opening. 
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The increase in trade that has gone on concurrently with the increase in 
population is very noticeable, if the statistics for the last ten or twelve years are 
compared. In the year 1881, the first proclamation notifying the intention of the 
Government to permit settlement in certain parts of Manchuria was issued, and, 
although prior to that time progress was being made, it was made so slowly, as 
compared with the rate at which it has since advanced, that it is, perhaps, due to 
that year to name it as the one from which the present era of prosperity dates. 
But it would be expecting too much to expect the rate at which progress has been 
made since this era began to be maintained for a lengthened period, and, although 
by permitting free immigration, making railways, and turning the mineral wealth 
of the country to account, much might be done to keep it going for a time, it would 
be unfair to base any calculations upon it. Better to look for some earlier land- 
mark in the commercial hi/tory of the country and date from it, spreading out, as 
it were, the increase, so that it may cover a longer time, and give a lower rate of 
progress, but a fairer average. The opening of the port of Newchwang to foreign 
commerce would furnish just such a landmark as is required if the “ Returns of 
Trade” for the first year were available, but they are not, nor are they to be had 
for any year earlier than 1867. In 1867 the quantity of cotton piece goods 
imported was very small, not much more than one-third of the quantity received 
during the following year; and this, as cotton goods are a very important factor in 
the import trade, would tend to make the increase in the consumption of one of the 
articles in which we are chiefly interested greater than it really has been. So it 
will not do to take the year 1867, and after it no year till 1871 has any special 
claim to selection. The last-named year was not a particularly good one, the 
exports principally having been rather small; but it is well situated for the purpose 
of comparison, as it comes as many years before the year from which dates the 
present commercial era as last year comes after it. 

The following table shows at a glance the advance made in the foreign import 
trade during the last twenty years :— 


Quantity—net imports. 


Description of goods. Classifier of 


quantity. 
1871. 1881. 1891. 
Cotton piece goods aa _ ~ pieces 243,450 434,028 989,791 
( ottons, miscellaneous, as handkerchiefs, \ vilee~£ 2472 | 521.913 
towels, and yarn 
Woollen goods pis coe ined pa pieces 10,600 22,558 | 38,979 
Metals nae me nae value—£ *11,187 35,534 118,716 
Opium ack bee oe rem .. pounds avoir. 304,220 59,568 34,613 
Sundries... —_ na dap aaa value—£ *33,074 54,624 | 179,284 


The great increase between the years 1881 and 1891 in “Cottons, miscellaneous ” 
is due to the introduction of cotton yarn. The quantity of this commodity imported 
in 1882, the first year it appeared in Newchwang, was about 5} tons. In 1891 no 
less than 7682 tons were imported, all but 17 tons of which were from Bombay. 

The total value of the foreign merchandise imported in 1871 was £486,401; 
in 1881, £385,837; and in 1891, £1,515,171. The year 1881, therefore, when 
compared with 1871, shows a falling off in the total value of imports from abroad, 
but this is due entirely to the smallness of the quantity of opium imported in 1881, 
as all other kinds of foreign goods were consumed in greater quantities. In 1871, 


* Approximate. 
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opium was so largely imported that its value represented upwards of 60 per cent. 
of the total value of all foreign goods imported ; in 1881, it represented less than 
16 per cent.; and in 1891, less than 2 per cent. But in spite of the falling off in 
the importation of Indian opium, due to the cultivation of the poppy in Manchuria, 
an enormous increase in the foreign imports has taken place. For the period 
1881-1891, it has been at the rate of 292 per cent.; and for the whole period 
1871-1891, the rate of increase is upwards of 211 per cent. Of the increase in 
imports of native origin from other parts of the Chinese empire, it is not necessary 
to say anything, as the matter only bears indirectly upon our commercial relations 
with Manchuria; but of the native exports something must be said, as upon them 
depends Manchuria’s ability to purchase goods manufactured by others. In 1871 
the total value of the exports was £363,077, and as in 1891 it had reached 
£2,019,397, an increase of 456 per cent. has been made in the quantity of produce 
exported in vessels of foreign type. ‘To some extent this may be attributed to the 
preference given to foreign vessels by shippers of native cargo, but tke increase has 
certainly been very great, more particularly during the last ten years. 

In twenty years, supposing the rate of increase of the last twenty is maintained, 
the value of the foreign import trade will be £4,712,181. If, happily, the rate of 
the last ten is maintained during the next two decades, the value of the foreign 
trade will then be £23,223,506. But, as already stated, it would be unfair to base 
any calculations upon the keeping up of this rate of progress for any length of time. 
Everything depends, at present, upon the export trade, and the growth of the 
export trade depends upon the opening up of the Hei-lung-chiang province, and the 
improving of the means of communication and facilities for transporting goods. It 
is almost certain that before many years are over, perhaps not more than two or 
three, a railway will be constructed through a part of Manchuria, but it will be for 
strategic, rather than commercial, purposes. At this time a line is being slowly 
pushed forward from Kai-ping, in the province of Pechili, towards Shan-hai-kwar, 
on the Manchurian frontier. Shan-hai-kwan may be reached in two years, but 
after that the rate at which the line will progress towards Kirin, its terminus, as 
at present projected, will probably depend upon how the Russians are getting on 
with the trans-Siberian railway. The connection of the line now being laid down 
from Vladivostock westwards with the one that is approaching the East from 
Europe will, I think, be followed by a display of activity on the part of the 
Chinese. In time, the line to Kirin being finished, a branch line will be made to 
connect it with Newchwang, and may even be continued to Port Arthur. Under 
these circumstances it will, if properly managed, pay well, as, although the cost of 
transporting goods by cart during the winter months is not excessive, if the hire 
of the cart only is considered, it is sure to be patronized by the grain-growers of 
Kirin and the merchants of Newchwang and Mukden, as goods or produce sent by 
it will not require to be insured, and armed guards will be dispensed with. 

Manchuria, let it be said in conclusion, already stands before Newfoundland, 
our oldest colony, as an importer of manufactured goods, and in twenty years will 
be ahead of Turkey in Europe, the Colombian Republic, and British Guiana, and 
may, under favourable circumstances, particularly if the custom, common in China, 
of settling disbanded soldiers on crown lands * is not followed in this province, take 

* In a well-known Chinese book, entitled ‘Indulgent Treatment of Foreigners, 
written by Admiral Peng, Tu-lin, and others, is this passage, “Ching Kwoh’s (s.c. 52) 
best method to guard the frontier was by colonizing soldiers on the borders, and Li 
Muh was unsurpassed in his watch over the frontiers. Follow the essential methods 
of these men, e.g. (a) Colonize soldiers on the borders in the New Dominion, Mon- 
golia, etc.” 
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precedence in this respect of Portugal, Mexico, and Cape Culony. Then, as now, 
Great Britain, America, Germany, and, with a larger share than at present, Japan 
will be the chief participants, unless it should happen that attempts—which sooner 
or later, as opportunity offers, are almost sure to be made, but which it may be the 
policy of the nations just mentioned to frustrate—should prove successful in placing 
the land under the dominion of a certain monarch, whose first act would be to strike 
a death-blow at the foreign import trade. 





CHINA, JAPAN, AND. KOREA.* 
By BARON F. VON RICHTHOFEN. 


Tue universal interest aroused by the war which broke out between China and 
Japan in July last, and its necessarily far-reaching consequences, make it desirable 
to become acquainted with the geographical conditions of the theatre in which it 
is being waged. ‘The two empires have fought many times before, and then, as now, 
Korea has been the chief seat of land operations; but unlike what was then the case, 
when Europe remained unacquainted with and unmoved by the course of events, 
she has now supplied the weapons to the combatants, and is closely affected by the 
issue of the struggle. 

The author’s acquaintance with Korea dates from a time (1869) when the 
country was still a closed land, and the neutral zone erected by the Manchus cut 
off all intercourse with China, except at the time of the markets held three times a 
year on the frontier. At one of these he was present, and thus gained the oppor- 
tunity of personal intercourse with natives of the country. Others, both German 
and English, have since availed themselves of the increased facilities for becoming 
acquainted with the country, but the writer’s intimate acquaintance with the 
northern Yellow Sea and neighbouring regions enables him to speak with authority 
on the theatre of operations as a whole. 

The series of curves by which the Asiatic continent is bounded to the east 
have this general characteristic in common, that they possess on the whole a 
regular shape, convex to the east. Outside of them are the curved lines of islands 
which close the continental mass towards the deep basin of the Pacific. Just where 
the Japanese curve approaches the mainland, the coasts of the latter are more fully 
developed, and portions of an ancient mountainous continent project into the sea, 
composed mainly of gneiss, granite, and other archaic formations, which, in the 
long ages which have elapsed since the land was last covered by the sea, have 
become denuded into their present form. The lower lands between them have been 
covered by the gradually rising ocean, giving rise to the Yellow Sea, which stretches 
as a broad gulf 460 miles into the mainland. Eastward lies the peninsula of Korea, 
an anomaly in the structure of Eastern Asia, both for its south-east direction and its 
form. The ancient schists and granite form a watershed close to the east coast, 
rising to a height of over 6550 feet, and sloping south and west to the sea in gentle 
much-undulating hills. Thus Korea, like Italy, has an open western and closed 
eastern side. Although the west coast is steep and has many bays, the shallowness 
of the sea and the number of sandbanks left bare at low water make access to it 
a matter of difficulty. The continuation of the peninsula beyond a shallow strait 
120 miles wide is formed by the west end of the Japanese islands, which, with 





* Abstract of paper read before the Berlin Geographical Society, October 13, 1894. 
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a more varied geological history, far surpass it in diversity of form and in climate, 
as also in the greater development of human activity. 

The Yellow Sea, with a breadth of 300 miles, has an evenly level floor, and the 
average depth of its muddy water is scarcely 100 feet. Opposite the mountainous 
coast of Korea lies the uniform alluvial coast of China. Further inwards the two 
mountainous peninsulas of Shan-tung and Lian-tung project from either shore, the 
former an isolated mass, the latter (equally with Korea itself) part of a more 
extended system, of which the “ Long White Mountain,” on the frontier between 
Korea and the Amur Region, is the culminating point. Both peninsulas have steep 
coasts, rich in bays. hey approach to within 65 miles of each other, and divide the 
Yellow Sea into an outer and inner basin, the former open towards the ocean, the 
latter a broad closed bay stretching over 250 miles from north-east to south-west. 
While the southern half or Gulf of Pechili falls within China proper, the northern 
or Gulf of Lian-tung encroaches upon Manchuria, the cradle of the present Chinese 
dynasty. On the one side lies Peking, on the other Mukden, each 90 miles distant 
from the nearest point of the coast. ‘The shores of the inner Yellow Sea are 
extremely unfavourable to navigation. Apart from the two peninsulas, which, 
though rocky, are—on this side especially—devoid of good harbours, they are com- 
posed of alluvial land with a seaward continuation in the form of banks and shoals, 
The rivers which bring down the silt allow, on account of the bars at their mouths, 
but doubtful access to vessels of slight draught. On two of them, however, are the 
ports thrown open to foreigners: Tien-tsin on the Pei-ho, and Newchwang on the 
Lian-chu. The roads off the eastern half of the north coast can only be used with 
acalm sea. T'rom these geographical features, it is evident that the inner Yellow 
Sea affords an eminent basis of attack on the life-nerves of the Chinese Colossus in 
its present condition. It was only after the storming of Taku in 1860, and the 
subsequent taking of Peking, that the need of stronger defences for the coasts was 
recognized, and the narrow entrance guarded by the construction of naval ports on 
the two peninsulas, facilitated by the previous surveys of the British Admiralty. 
Of these Wei-hai-wei, on the north coast of Shan-tung, loses some of its importance 
by its too great distance from the straits; while Port Arthur, in the bay of Lushun, 
occupies a most favourable position in the extreme south-west of Lian-tung. 

The division between east and west, which the Yellow Sea as a whole occasions, 
is repeated also in the direction of the interior of the continent. In the centre of 
the north-west coast lies Shar-hai-kwan, the last fortified gate in the great wall, 
and this forms the dividing-point between China to the west and Manchuria to the 
east. The latter begins as a narrow strip 40 miles wide, north of which, and divided 
from it by a palisade, is the higher land of Mongolia, stretching far westwards to the 
north of China proper. Where the coast bends to the south-east, the limit between 
Mongolia and Manchuria retains its north-east direction, subsequently bending 
northwards and following the Khingan range to the Amur. The latter country 

thus widens out, and includes both the great plateau traversed by the lower course 
of the Lian, and the mountainous land of which Lian-tung is the termination, The 
plain through which the river flows has a great importance historically. With an 
area equal to that of Westphalia, its surface includes some fertile tracts, alternating 
with sandy stretches and barren terraces, varied with extinct volcanoes, and forms 
the centre of the southern province of Manchuria. This it is which takes up the 
function of the Yellow Sea as a division between two distinct regions, lying east and 
west of one another. ‘To the west soon begins the uniform, dry, and treeless plateau 
of Mongolia, the home of nomads and their flocks, bounded to the south by the rich 
cultivated lands of China proper; to the east is the broken mountain-land, in great 
part still covered with thick woods, and traversed by numerous streams, the valley 
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floors scanty, but formed of rich alluvium. The mountainous character is most 
pronounced to the south, giving place towards the Sungari, Ussuri, and Amur to a 
park-like landscape. The whole region is favoured with copious summer rain, 
though for the most part dry in winter, and, with the exception of the southern 
peninsulas, is a land for hunting-tribes and in part for agriculturists. 

This difference in the character of the lands is matched by a contrast in the 
population. While the western uplands have always been the home of a Turko- 
Mongolian pastoral race, and the lands within the Great Wall have been occupied 
for at least four thousand years by the Chinese agriculturists, we find in the east a 
group of races known collectively as Tunguses. The vicissitudes of fortune have 
brought one or another of these into prominence at different times, that of the 
Manchus being the most important at the present day. ‘To the south-east are still 
other races, settled as agriculturists, like the Chinese, who have developed a 
distinct individuality in their sharply defined habits. Such are the Koreans, and, in 
a still more marked degree, the Japanese. Whilst these have hitherto taken but a 
small part in the world’s history, the case has been quite otherwise with the 
Tunguses. One tribe after another has occupied the valley of the Lian, assimilated 
some degree of Chinese culture, and, issuing forth either against China or Western 
Asia, has founded a world-empire of vast extent, though short duration. Such were 
the Kinin, or Siempi, in the second century a.p.; the Tuan-Tuan in the sixth; 
the Khitan at the opening of the tenth, whose western branch, the Karakhitai, 
gave the name Cathay to the empire of the Mongols; the Ruchi, who overthrew 
the eastern Khitans, and founded the Kin dynasty of China; and finally the 
Manchu, who, during the Mongol supremacy, arose in the forest region of the 
Sungari, and, gradually gaining adherents, overthrew Mukden, and in 1644 
established the reigning Ta-Tsin dynasty in China. From early times an emigra- 
tion of Chinese into the valley of the Lian has been maintained. This has increased 
more and more during the last few centuries, and has reached as far as the Amur, 
The cultivation of the soil, to which the Manchus have never been given, has 
fallen into the hands of the Chinese, who have also introduced their language and 
culture. Politically, however, the country has remained distinct, being directly 
subject to the emperor; all civil and military posts, as well as the possession of the 
soil, remaining in the hands of the Manchus, of whom the army also is exclusively 
composed. 

Manchuria thus stands as an intermediate link between China and the more 
distant kingdom of Korea, which in its turn forms a land-bridge in the direction of 
Japan. There have been few times apparently in which China, in the consciousness 
of being the central civilizing power, has not laid claim to Manchuria, as to all 
countries within the circle of her horizon. This claim has been justified when, as 
at present, a dynasty derived from the Tungus races has held the throne of China, or 
in the rarer cases when China herself has subdued those lands. A certain political, 
as well as racial, independence has, however, always been maintained, and has been 
fostered by the emperor in his own interests. His relations with Korea have been 
much more distant. They could only be drawn closer when China exercised an 
actual supremacy over Manchuria; and the claim that Korea has been a revolted 
state of China ever since, in the time of Wu-Wang (1122 B.c.),a prince of the 
previous dynasty fled thither and introduced agriculture and silk-production, can 
only be ascribed to the self-conceit of the Chinese. 

Beyond this event, little is known of the early history of Korea. Among 
the numerous inroads made by Tungus races from the north, that of the Kauli, who 
subdued the whole land, and gave their name toit, was the most noteworthy. After 
this the heart of the land was little affected by these inroads, and the boasted 
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Mongolian conquest in 1264 can have had little solid foundation. An invasion by 
the Japanese in 1592 led to a five years’ struggle, in which the Chinese were 
summoned to drive out the invaders, whose return home, however, was in the end 
occasioned by the death of their leader. Soon after, the isolation of Korea by the 
erection of the neutral zone took place, and the land has since borne the easy Chinese 
yoke, of which an annual interchange of presents and the maintenance of embassies 
on either side are the visible tokens. 

It is interesting to observe the different ways in which the advent of European 
influence has affected the three peoples. China is a Colossus, which, in spite of 
change of dynasty, revolution, and other vicissitudes of fortune, has remained the 
same, and, with the exception of the coast districts, has been entirely untouched by 
intercourse with foreigners. ‘The pillage of the Imperial Summer Palace did more 
than anything else to open the eyes of the rulers to the military superiority of 
Europeans, but in no single other particular was this superiority recognized, and 
even this defect was thought remediable by the introduction of European munitions 
of war, and instructors in their use. The requisite warlike spirit was not, however, 
to be supplied so easily, for the majority of the Chinese of the present day are 
wanting in every quality which goes to make a soldier. The merchant and trading 
classes, though possessed of some excellent qualities, need not be considered, as the 
army is not recruited from them. There remain the bulk of the working population 
—and as workers the Chinese are not to be matched; they are in the highest degree 
industrious, trustworthy, and contented with little—and the mandarins, both civil 
and military. The former do not, in the writer’s opinion, at all deserve the ill name 
they have acquired in Europe. His relations with them have always been satisfac- 
tory, and on the whole the highest places are filled by the most fit. ‘The same can- 
not be said of the military mandarins. The greater number are devoid of ambition, 
negligent in enforcing discipline, and fraudulent, especially in the particular of 
drawing pay for troops which do not exist. They exhibit defects which spring 
from the general characteristics of the nation, and unfit them for becoming good 
soldiers. The Chinese as a whole are wanting in active personal courage and 
chivalrous feeling. ‘The inhabitants of the province of Hunan, truculent in dis- 
position, and pre-eminent for their hatred of foreigners, undoubtedly make the best 
soldiers, and under good leading might supply a really effective contingent. This 
holds with still greater force of the Manchus, but it is hardly possible that the two 
races would combine for a common object. Even the best-drilled troops, who have 
never yet met an equally well-armed foe, would without doubt succumb to an 
opponent animated by a true war-like spirit. 

Such an opponent is present in the Japanese. These are the exact opposite of 
the Chinese. Quick at seizing new ideas and adapting them to the peculiarities of 
their own temperament, they have transformed and carried forward on independent 
lines both the material and philosophical culture received from without. Thus they 
have of late years not only acquired scientific knowledge, but have also (in some 
cases) joined in the building up of the same; and in military affairs, too, they have 
shown the same readiness. With this is joined a chivalrous spirit, developed in the 
vicissitudes of the national history, an heroic devotion to duty, and an extraordinary 
readiness for self-sacrifice. Energetic in action, the Japanese show no trace of 
ferocity. 

While the activity of the millions of China always keeps in the same groove, 
the modern history of Japan shows a constant inner development. Individuals and 
nation alike have been stirred by an ambition to advance, and, their own land being 
too small to give this ambition free scope, they have been compelled to look beyond 

the sea, and here the first land which presents itself is Korea. 
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In this country we find a race established which differs alike from Chinese and 
Japanese in features, speech, and writing. Whence it has come we know not. At 
the market of Kanlimon two types were observed : the one, to which belonged the 
merchants and officials, tall, well-developed, and intelligent, presenting a favourable 
contrast to the Chinese for the searching questions by which they manifested their 
thirst for knowledge; the other, including the working-classes as a whole, of smal} 
stature, with broad round Tungus faces, apparently inhabiting only the northern 
parts of the land. Those who have had the best opportunities of knowing the 
Koreans, speak highly of their fine physique, good manners, hospitality, and general 
culture. Whilst orderly and industrious, they are not given to excessive toil o1 
arduous undertakings, and have no trading-instincts, but live an unambitious, 
contented life, ready to help one another, and attached to the land of their rulers. 
In the defence of their country they have shown a high courage and contempt for 
death. Still, the race has remained in a backward condition, which cannot be 
wholly explained by the want of fertility of the soil, and the attacks to which they 
have been exposed on both sides. Many elements of Chinese culture, e.g. silk pro- 
duction, the manufacture of porcelain, and cultivation of tea, in the transmission of 
which to the Japanese they have themselves acted as intermediaries, have been since 
lost; but that this is not due to want of intelligence is shown by the fact that, alone 
among their neighbours, the Koreans possess an alphabetic writing. 

Korea has suffered, and not gained, by the advent of foreign trade, for the supply 
of the new wants developed thereby has drained the country, first of cash, and next 
of means of subsistence, there being no industries to supply other objects of exchange. 
In herself Korea does not possess the spirit of enterprise necessary to progress, nor 
is help to be looked for from China in this direction. From the influence, however, 
of an energetic race like the Japanese, who, in the present war, have shown that 
they have assimilated not merely the material advantages, but the humanitarian 
ideas of European civilization, both the material and moral elevation of the people 
might well ensue. 

In the present war, the motives for which are now of small importance, China 
had the advantages of a land-route to Korea, while Japan could only send troops 
thither by sea. In the first engagements, however, between the opposing forces, 
the characteristics of the two nations at once made themselves manifest. Both by 
land and by sea the Chinese proved slow in their movements and wanting in 
any definite strategical plan. The Japanese showed themselves quick of attack, 
energetic in action, well disciplined, and well led; and this independently of the 
co-operation of Europeans, which was enjoyed by the Chinese at sea. A great 
contrast is visible, also, in the moral conduct of the war by the two combatants. 

The results of uninterrupted success on the part of the Japanese cannot yet 
be estimated. The establishment of Japanese suzerainty over Korea would afford, 
as has been already said, what seems to be the only means of industrial develop- 
ment for the latter, and would coincide with the interests of the West-European 
powers. That the ambition of Japan would not stop here, but would attempt the 
subjugation of Manchuria also, is unlikely in view of the extent of Chinese settle- 
ment in that country. So long as the present dynasty reigns in China, the 
Manchus would resent any intrusion of a foreign power into their land, and in any 
case the difficulties in the way of its subjugation would be enormous. For China 
the taking of the capital might mean a change of dynasty, with the result- 
ing violent convulsions, giving place in time to a condition of peace and new 
advance. ‘To be beaten by Japan would be a more effectual lesson than if the 
victor were a European power, and would lead to the recognition of the fact 
that more is needed for the perfection of an army than the possession of war- 
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like munitions. The advance would be slow, but military effectiveness would be 
the result. 

The independence of the Chinese empire is unassailable. Even were Japan, 
as other Asiatic peoples have done ere now, to establish a prince of her land on 
the throne of Peking, the new dynasty would be in reality Chinese, as has been 
the case with the Mongolian and other rulers of the country, which would still 
remain the old Chinese empire. ‘The saying of a former American resident at 
Peking was a correct one: if one tries to overthrow China, and inflicts on her what 
seem to be the deadliest wounds, it is all the same as if one whipped the sea. 





THE MONTHLY RECORD. 
THE SOCIETY. 


Edward Gibbon as a Geographer.—Mr. Clements R. Markham, President 
of the Society, made the following remarks at the conclusion of the 
technical meeting held in the Society’s map-room on November 19 :— 

“T cannot adjourn the meeting without alluding to the part we have 
a right to take in commemorating the centenary of that great historian, 
the author of the ‘ Desline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’ Edward 
(;ibbon was a member of the African Association, the only representa- 
tive of a Geographical Society which existed in his time, and which 
eventually merged into our Society. We may, therefore, look upon 
him as one of ourselves. As an historian whose plan extended over so 
vast an area, Gibbon was of necessity a geographer. His readers know 
that D’Anville and the other great geographical writers of his century 
were his constant companions. His sketch of the geography of Arabia 
is a masterpiece of description, and numerous allusions prove his fami- 
liarity alike with the geographical writers of antiquity and with the 
travellers of his own time. Without such touches—as, for instance, his 
pictures of Syria, of Persia, of the Bosphorus, and of the Ukraine—his 
narrative would lose much of its clearness and still more of its charm. 
No one but a deeply read geographer could have written the ‘ Decline 
and Fall.’ It is, therefore, the duty of geographers to add their tribute 
to the commemoration of the centenary of our associate Edward Gibbon, 
the illustrious historian, and accomplished student of geography.” 


The Session.—In addition to the papers already announced, it is 
hoped that early in the new year, Sir William Macgregor, k.c.m.c., the 
Administrator of British New Guinea, will give the Society an account 
of the extensive and important geographical work which he has 
accomplished during his six years’ residence on the island. Sir William 
has been home for only a few weeks during the last twenty years, and 
his present stay will be of short duration. Mr. Aubyn Trevor-Battye 
will, at the meeting in December, give an account of the results of his 
observations during his long stay on Kolgucf Island. Mr. H. J. 
Mackinder, M.A., has promised a paper, likely to be of interest, on “A 
No. VI.—Decemser, 1894.] 20 
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Geographical Analysis of the Position of Great Britain, and especially 
of London.” 


Christmas Lectures.—<As already announced, the Christmas Lectures 
will this session be given by Dr. H. R. Mill, the subject being “ Holiday 
Geography.” There will be four lectures, as follows: 1. Maps as 
Holiday Companions. 2. Geographical Pictures, with special reference 
to Amateur Photography. 3. A Neglected Corner—the English Lakes. 
4. A Geographical Holiday on the Edge of the Alps. All the lectures 
will be illustrated with limelight views—pictures, diagrams, and maps. 


EUROPE. 


The Daily Variation in the Discharge of Alpine Rivers.—At the recent 
Congress at Vienna, Dr. E. Briickner, of Bern, discussed some extremely interest- 
ing observations made under the direction of Mr. Epper, the chief of the hydrometric 
department of the Swiss Survey. Records of the level of the Rhone were kept at 
Sion, and at Port du Scex, just above the entrance to the Lake of Geneva, and 
these agree in showing a daily variation of level amounting, during August, to about 
5 inches, or 66 per cent. of the whole discharge. The highest point was usually 
reached about 5 p.m., and the lowest about 8 a.m.; and it appears that at the 
former hour the upper Rhone is, in August, discharging two-thirds more water than 
at the latter. Obviously the cause is to be looked for in the increase of glacier 
water. It might be assumed that the great differences in the distances between 
the various glaciers feeding the Rhone and the points at which the measurements 
were made would cause so great variation in the times of high water at the latter, 
that the changes of level would be practically annulled by interference. But the 
rapidity with which the changes are propagated practically neutralizes this 
influence, and the flood from all the glaciers reaches the lake almost simultaneously. 
Similar variations of level have been noticed on the Aar, the Reuss, and the Rhine, 
and it may be supposed that they are common to all Alpine rivers, since the con- 
ditions required for interference are nowhere found to exist. An exception may, 
however, be made in the case of the Inn, where the distances from the glaciers are 
greater. During spring the diurnal variation in the amount discharged extends 
to rivers of the Lower Alps, and in winter to those of the hills and plains. Dr. 
Briickner’s paper raises some points of considerable interest in relation to Dr. 
Forster’s recent researches on the temperatures of flowing waters. 

Nationalities in the Prussian Monarchy.—In a short article in Peter- 
mann’s Mitteilungen, Prof. Supan reviews the various nationalities represented in 
Prussia according to the data furnished by the census of 1890. Language forms 
the basis of the classification, for, as the writer shows, the attempt made by v. Firck, 
to deduce from the returns in this respect statistics as to the races represented, 
rests on some wholly arbitrary assumptions. The returns show a certain proportion 
of the population as speaking two languages (German and another), and the 
nationality of these is therefore uncertain, but as they only make up half per cent. 
of the total, it is sufficiently accurate for the purpose to assign them in equal pro- 
portions to the German and non-German elements. Those parts of the country 
are regarded as wholly German where over ninety per cent. speak this language ; 
the population is considered ‘‘mixed” where the German element ranges from 
fifty to ninety per cent., and non-German where it sinks below half the total. It 
is, of course, only on the frontiers, as is well shown by a map which accompanies 
the article, that either the mixed or non-German population occurs. The latter is 
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found in one province only (Posen), in three governments, and in sixty-seven 
“circles.”’ In the extreme north-east a Lithuanian area occurs, but it is Polish 
(with its allies) which forms the most important foreign element, and one which 
shows a marked increase of late years in spite of constant emigration. Of the 
whole Polish population of Prussia, ninety-three per cent. occurs in seven adjoining 
governments, thus forming a very compact mass. Polish communities are also found 
in the neighbouring German districts, while Poles have settled in large numbers 
as artisans among the German population in the west. ‘The Wends or Sorbs form 
a considerable proportion of the population in a few “circles ” of Saxony and Silesia, 
principally in the country districts (fifty-seven per cent. in the country circle of 
Kottbus), and traces of them are still to be met with in Hanover. In the extreme 
north the Danes occupy a position analogous to that of the Poles in the east, and stili 
form the bulk of the inhabitants in North Schleswig, though many have emigrated 
since they became liable to military service in 1884. The Frisians in the north-west 
are threatened with the loss of their language, but their secluded life in the fenlands 
keeps up their distinction as a race. Moravians and Czechs, and Walloons, occupy 
small areas in the south-east and west respectively. Of other European nation- 
alities the Dutch occur in greatest numbers, practising various trades in the towns 
chiefly. More than half of the total live in the district of Diisseldorf. 


ASIA. 


Visit by Mr. Curzon to the Source of the Oxus.—On September 13, Mr. 
Curzon left Gilgit for the Pamirs, with a view to settling the disputed point of the 
real source of the Oxus. His plan was to proceed by the Kilik pass, and that 
called ‘by former travellers the Wakhijrui, or Wakiji Kul, to the source of the 
Wakhan river, or upper course of the Panj, returning over the Bardghil pass and 
Chitral. In a letter dated from the latter pass on October 2, he informs us that he 
has visited all the so-called sources of the Oxus. The real source, that of the 
Wakhan, he considers to lie at the foot of the Wak-jir pass (this is the Kirghiz 
name, which, combined with that used by the Wakhis—Khujrui—bas given rise 
to the appellation Wakhjirui) in a single glacier, and not in three, as reported by 
M. Dauvergne.* The true name of the Wakhan river is Wakh-jir (the Varjer of 
Littledale), from the pass above. Mr. Curzon reports that Lake Chak-Mak, at the 
source of the Ak-su, is wrongly delineated on our maps. He took with him both 
boiling-point thermometer and aneroid, for the determination of altitudes. On his 
return Mr. Curzon intended to pay a visit to Kabul, starting from Peshawur on 
November 12. 

The Waziri Country.—The Mahsud Waziris who, early in November, 
attacked the escort accompanying the Waziristén Boundary Commissioner, are 
the southernmost section of the great Waziri tribe. They inhabit a part of the 
Sulaiman range. The Gumal pass and the Takht-i-Suliiman lie to the south of 
their country. On the north and west are the Darwesh Kheyl Waziris. Eastward 
lies the British district of Dera Ismail Khin. The Mahsud country is rugged and 
difficult of access; a land of steep, high hills, narrow ravines, and streams that 
become torrents in the rainy season, working through the mountain range at right 
angles. Cultivation is confined to the plateaux at the foot of the higher mountains, 
toa few small valleys, and to strips of alluvial soil bordering the main ravines. 
These parts are terraced and watered by means of irrigation channels, cut, with no 


* Capt. Younghusband (Proceedings, 1892, p. 231) visited the source of an upper 
branch of the Wakhan—whether the main branch or not does not appear from his 
narrative—and found it to lie amid vast snow-fields and glaciers. 
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mean skill, out of the hillside. The fields are edged with rows of mulberry and 
willow; and above them are the tribal villages. Of the Waziris generally, it is 
said that they are inveterate freebooters and blackmailers. ‘I'he Mahsuds especially 
boast that, while kingdoms and dynasties have passed away, they alone of the 
Afghan tribes have kept their freedom; that the armies of kings have ever failed 
to penetrate to their strongholds; and that from time immemorial the plain 
country within a night’s run of the hills has been a hunting-ground for their 
forays. The Waziri horses are active, hardy animals, with a strain of Arab blood— 
the result of thefts, it is said, from the army of Nadir Shih. Among the 
Mahsuds live a small tribe known as Umars, whose speech is neither Persian 
nor Pashtu, and whose marriage ceremonies, general rites, and customary laws 
are unlike those of the Waziris. The Mahsuds live beyond the British border, 
but from time to time it has been found necessary to punish them for raids on our 
territory and outrages on our subjects. After the last Afghin war, the Amir 
Abdur Rahman made several attempts to bring the Waziris under his influence, 
but finally relinquished his designs in this direction at the instance of Sir 
Mortimer Durand. In accordance with the understanding arrived at when the 
Durand mission was at Kabul, a commission has now been sent to demarcate a 
boundary-line between Afghanistan and Waziristan, and the opportunity has been 
taken for establishing a British outpost at Wana, to the west of the Mahsud Waziri 
Hills. With a small force located here, it is hoped that the tribe can be brought 
under control. A full account of the Waziris, with large-scale military maps of 
their country, may be found in the ‘ Record of Expeditions against the North-West 
Frontier Tribes,’ by Paget and Mason, published by authority in 1884. The official 
‘Gazetteer of the Dera Ismail Khan District’ (Lahore, 1884) may also be con- 
sulted; but for the general reader, ‘ Across the Border; or, Pathan and Biloch,’ by 
E. E. Oliver (London, 1890), may be recommended. 


AFRICA. 


Madagascar.—In view of the contemplated French expedition in Madagascar, 
it may be useful to indicate some of the principal sources of information, both on 
the geography and history of the island. The Rev. J. Sibree has, perhaps, done 
more than any one else to make such information accessible to English readers. His 
paper, contributed in 1879 to the R.G.S. Proceedings, gives a useful summary of 
our knowledge of the island at that date, and the steps by which it had been 
acquired. This he supplemented in 1892 in his paper (also contributed to the Pro- 
ceedings) on the Central Province and Capital, which is particularly useful at the 
present time as giving a description of the part of the island with which the proposed 
operations will be concerned. His book, entitled ‘The Great African Island’ (pub- 
lished in 1880), gives a general account of its geography and many interesting 
particulars as to its inhabitants and their customs, while in 1886 he brought out a 
useful bibliography. The ‘ Antananarivo Annual,’ originally suggested, and in part 
edited, by him, contains various geographical papers, as well as translations from 
French accounts of the island. Capt. S. P. Oliver’s work, published in 1886, brings 
together a large amount of information on its history and geography drawn from a 
variety of sources. Works and papers by Dr. Mullens, Mr. Deans Cowan, and 
others, may also be mentioned. Of French travellers and writers, M. Grandidier 
has done most of all to extend our knowledge. His map was the first to represent 
the whole island with any degree of accuracy, and besides various papers in the 
Bulletin of the French Geographical Society, he, in 1885, brought out his Histoire 
dela Géographiede Madagusear. His large work on the island treats chiefly of its 
uatural history, ethnology, etc. He has lately given in the French Bulletin (vol. 
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xiv.) a summary of the work of French travellers in the island, with detailed maps 
showing all their routes. 


M. Gautier's Explorations in Madagascar.— During journeys made within 
the past year between the capital and west coast of Madagascar, this traveller was 
able to collect a considerable amount of new information respecting the geology 
and surface features of the district lying between 18° and 21° S. lat. (Annales de 
Géographie, 1894, p. 499). Both geologically and orographically, the district is 
divided into zones running in the main north and south or parallel to the coast. 
The primitive rocks, which form the central elevated region, are divided from the 
sedimentary formations (limestones, red sandstones, etc.), disposed in bands 
between it and the coast, by a nearly straight line coinciding with the plateau 
escarpment. Amid the chaos of mountains which cover the surface of the latter, 
a general north and south direction of the ridges has been observed. A line of 
high ground, however, seems to run east and west, dividing the vast depression of 
the Onymainty to the south, from another probably existing to the north, as 
indicated by the break in the plateau-wall reported by Mr. Nilsen-Lund. It thus 
seems that, while the forces of compression have given to the island itself and to 
most of its ridges a north to south direction, movements of torsion have led to 
fractures running east and west. ‘This idea is supported by the fact that just in 
the same latitude a break in the continuity of the sedimentary ridges further west 
occurs. ‘These ridges are divided from the central plateau by a line of depression 
which runs from the coast at Nossi Bé in the north, through about two-thirds of 
the length of the island, being finally closed in by the Bara plateau to the south. 
This depression scems to be the hottest part of the whole island. The most im- 
portant river of this part of Madagascar is the Tsiribihina, and its constant supply 
of water is due, apparently, to the regulating action of the lakes of its upper basin. 
M. Gautier’s explorations show that its tributaries encroach on the basins of other 
rivers both north and south. The system of rains is not so regular here as in other 
parts of the island, the action of the monsoon being apparently modified by cold 
currents from the southern part of the Mozambique channel. Storms seem to come 
mainly from the interior. Vegetation also is distributed in zones parallel to the 
coast, the forests of the latter (favoured by the moist sea-breezes) giving place 
inland first to savannahs, with trees scattered regularly over the surface (one or two 
species predominating), and finally to grass-covered uplands of a dry and desolate 
aspect. A great part of these uplands forms an uninhabited zone separating the Hovas 
settled round the capital from the Sakalavas of the west coast, rather owing to the 
social and political state of the country than to unsuitability of the land for settlement. 


The Dualas of the Cameroons and their Treatment of Disease.—Some 
notes on the customs of the Dualas in relation to sickness and death are supplied 
by Dr. F. Pleyn, civil surgeon in the Cameroons (Mitt. aus Deutschen Schutzgeb. 
vol. vii. part 2). Among this tribe the functions of the “ medicine-man,” or diviner, 
and those of the doctor are kept unusually separate. For the detection of persons 
supposed to have bewitched a sick man, the former, as usual, is consulted, and for 
this purpose makes use of a horizontal rod balanced on an upright pointed stake, 
the suspected persons standing in a circle around, the guilty one being pointed out 
by the rod, on coming to rest after being whirled round by the medicine-man. The 
results of the ordeal which follows are said to be never fatal, an emetic being 
administered in cases where vomiting does not otherwise ensue. ‘The healing art is 
practised by both sexes, the knowledge of the proper remedies often passing from 
father to son, or mother to daughter. A small fee is paid for each consultation. 
The practitioners show no kuowledge of surgery. After a death all the women in 
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the village unite in singing dirges, which are in an old dialect now hardly understood. 
‘The grave (6 to 7 feet deep) is dug in the floor of the hut, which is subsequently 
still inhabited. The custom of placing food in the grave with the body seems never 
observed. ‘The spirit of the deceased is supposed to hover round his abode for nine 
days, during which a watch is kept, lest he should be inclined to secure possession 
of his former property. After that length of time, he is supposed to repair to the 
interior of the Earth. 


AMERICA. 


Geography in the United States.—The last number of the Bulletin of the 
American Geographical Society bears witness to the rapidity with which geo- 
graphical changes occur in the United States. Some of these changes do not 
appear to be for the better. The retirement of Professor Mendenhall from the post 
of Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey is more than a national loss, 
for his able administration had brought the work of that department into a state 
of efficiency which would bear comparison with that of the best official survey 
departments in Europe. His resignation, which cannot be too much deplored, is 
ascribed to “the unfriendly attitude of the Treasury Department (of which the 
Coast Survey is an attachment) in impeding the work of the bureau for the 
purpose of forcing his retirement, and in removing experienced and valuable 
assistants in order to make room for political spoilsmen.” Professor Mendenhall 
is now president of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and Mr. William W. 
Duffield, “a gentleman who has had successful experience in constructing rail- 
roads,” takes his place at the head of the Survey. Major Powell, who has directed 
the United States Geological Survey for thirteen years, has also retired, but retains 
his directorship of the Bureau of Ethnology. His successor on the Geological 
Survey is Professor Charles D. Walcott, an accomplished paleontologist. The reser- 
vations set apart for the exclusive occupation of the native Indians are gradually being 
restricted. The scenes at the settlement of Oklahoma by American citizens a few 
years ago may be expected to be reproduced in the “ treasure vault of Utah,” an 
area of 4,000,000 acres now occupied by the Uncompahgre and Uintah Indians. It 
was decided at the last session of Congress to throw this region open for settlement. 
It is surrounded by the Uinta, Wahsatch, and White River mountains, which exhibit 
some magnificent scenery. About sixty per cent. of the new land is said to be of 
agricultural or pastoral value, but the mineral wealth is expected to be most im- 
portant. Congress has arranged for the cession by other tribes of parts of their 
reserved territory. The Yankton tribe of Sioux in South Dakota are giving up 
about 300,000 acres, the Nez Percé Indians in Idaho 500,000 acres, and the Siletz 
reservations in Oregon is to be reduced by 60,000 acres. While these transactions— 
presumably initiated on account of the diminution in numbers of the Indians—are 
going on in the States, an effort is being made, by the aid of a band of Laplanders, 
to teach the Indians of the territory of Alaska the use of the reindeer. The joint 
survey of the Alaskan frontier by United States and Canadian surveyors having 
been accomplished, the observations are now being worked out. The frontier with 
Mexico has also been resurveyed, and monuments erected at intervals along it for 
a distance of 700 miles. The old monuments were found to have been destroyed 
in several cases, and misplaced in others. 

The United States Geological Survey.—The Geological Survey of the 
United States has recently extended the scope of its work in two directions, which 
afford striking illustrations of the practical benefits to be derived from national 
scientific undertakings. Special appropriations have been made to enable the 
survey to investigate the water-resources of the country, and it is proposed to 
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establish a department whose function it will be to examine and report upon the 
materials available in different parts of the states for the construction of roads. ‘The 
work of the first department is to apply the wealth of topographical and geological 
information collected by the Survey, and the climatic data in the records of the 
Weather Bureau, to the answering of inquiries from farmers respecting irrigation, 
from manufacturers respecting water-power or artesian supply, from municipalities 
as to town water-supply, and from politicians as to inter-state interests in rivers 
and streams. The large proportion of land in the hands of the general government 
amounting (excluding Alaska) to nearly one-third of the total area of the United 
States, makes a knowledge of the total available supply, and of the best methods 
of utilizing it, a national necessity, as appears from preliminary investigations 
already carried out by Major Powell, which show that in the west population has 
simply followed the streams, clustering round the base of the mountain ranges. 
Storm-floods and underground waters are still practically untouched, and these 
alone are available for the irrigation of arid and semi-arid districts. The researches 
of Professor King, whose memoir, published by the Weather Bureau, we noticed 
last year, gave a clear idea of the complexity of this subject when viewed from the 
meteorological standpoint alone, and the work of the Geological Survey will be 
sufficiently arduous, even with the large amount of voluntary assistance rendered 
by individuals and by the railway companies. ‘The state of the average American 
road is sufficient evidence of the need for extending the scientific work already under- 
taken by the Massachusetts Road Commission. A national laboratory, which would 
report on the value of different materials for making roads, and on the resources ol 
different states in rocks fitted for the purpose, ought to be of great value to the country. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Mount Tarawera and Lake Rdtomahana.—The appendices to the ‘ Report 
of the Lands and Survey Department of New Zealand’ contain a number of papers 
of geographical and geological interest. Amongst these we may notice a letter 
covering some excellent photographs of the crateral lake of Ruapehu by Mr. Walter 
H. Dunnage, and a detailed report on the present state of the country immediately 
round the site of the eruption of Tarawera by Mr. 8. P. Smith, the Surveyor-General. 
The last-named paper is important, inasmuch as it gives reliable data concerning 
the changes which have been in progress near Lake Rotomahana since the catas- 
trophe of June 10, 1886. The whole of the surrounding country was at that time 
covered with mud and scoria ejected from Rotomahana and ‘Tarawera, in some 
places to a depth of 200 feet. The composition of this deposit varies greatly in 
different places ; on the mountain itself it is almost entirely composed of andesitic 
scoriw, while around the lake it is chiefly sandy mud, with scorie distributed 
through it. The former is not subject to much change, as it allows water to perco- 
late freely; but the latter is extremely compact, and forces the water to find 
a way over its surface, where it has cut deep furrows and carried down im- 
mense masses of material from the hillsides to the valleys. This process has already 
been carried to such an extent that flats have been formed of even greater area than 
existed before the eruption, and it is now only possible to pass over the country by 
keeping to the main ridges, which are often too narrow to walk along. Through 
the mass of mud the fine scoriw ejected from Tarawera is found in large quantities, 
either deposited in thin strata, or scattered irregularly through the whole; and it 
appears certain that in process of time this deposit will harden and form a rock in- 
distinguishable from the ordinary volcanic breccia. One of the most curious features 
is the rapidity with which these changes are taking place: gorges 100 to 150 feet 
deep have been excavated during the last eight years by the action of mud-charged 
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water, a process which would take ages under ordinary circumstances. Where the 
deposit is deep and circumstances are favourable, vegetation in the shape of Scotch 
thistle and fern is beginning to show itself; and where the deposit is thin, the fern 
seems to grow with greater luxuriance than formerly. 

Bougainville Island.—There is an interesting and brightly written account 
of a journey to Bougainville Island (Solomon Islands) by Herr C. Ribbe in Globus, 
vol. 66, No. 9. His New Pommeranian friends sketched his fate as a human 
sacrifice before he left ; but he found that, while white heads were worth more than 
black ones, white flesh was held to be too sweet for the native palate, and that 
cannibalism had disappeared from the shores bordering Bougainville Straits. He 
spent nearly five months on Shortland Island, and visited the shores of Bougainville. 
The natives, who probably are allied to the Malays, are very numerous on the low- 
lying ground, and form many clans, each living in its own village, where the houses 
are built on any knoll or rock, and at some distance from each other. They 
trace freely with the whites, but have little conception of value, giving thirty 
coconuts for a Jew’s-harp worth three-halfpence, fifty for a fourpenny knife, or 
a hundred for a shilling hatchet. The whites have a revolver handy while the 
bartering is going on, but no trader has been harmed in any way by these coast 
people during the past ten years. ‘lhe shore tribes trade at great profit with the 
hill tribes, who are not familiar with white people nor afraid of firearms, so that 
it is dangerous to penetrate far into the interior without good recommendations and 
a sufficient escort. The natives are still in the stone age, but are very skilful with 
arrow and lance. They are given to adorning their naked bodies, and love to play 
and dance. The women do most of the work. The products are taro, yams, sweet 
potatoes, bananas, coconuts, and some tobacco and betel-nuts. Herr Ribbe ends 
with a glowing description of the possibilities of these islands, and the profitable 
paradise they might become for German planters. 

Geology of Torres Straits.—A paper on the geology of Torres Straits, by 
Professors Haddon, Sollas, and Cole, is published by the Royal Irish Academy 
(Transactions, vol. xxx. pt. xi.). Professor Haddon spent several months in 
New Guinea, and had an opportunity of continuing the study of the geological 
formation of the numerous islands of Torres Straits, which had been begun by 
Jukes. These islands may be conveniently divided into three groups, the Eastern 
Volcanic Islands, between 143° 29’ E. long. and the edge of the great Barrier Reef, 
including Mer (Murray Island), the largest, Uga and Erub; the central Coral 


Islets between 142° 48’ and 143° 29’ E. long. ; and the Western Islands, which are 


more or less related to the Queensland axis. The last group includes Mabuiag, 
the Prince of Wales, and Banks Islands, the delta islands formed by the detritus 
of the rivers of New Guinea, and a number of small rocky islands, including Nagir 
(Mount Ernest), Saddle Island, and Dauan (Mount Cornwallis), scattered between 
Cape York and New Guinea. Mabudauan Hill, once a similar island, has been 
connected with the mainland of New Guinea by the encroachment of the delta of 
the Fly river. The mountain chain of Eastern Australia, called by Suess the 
Australian Cordillera, is continuous through Nagir, Saddle Island, Mabuiag, Dauan, 
and Mabudauan Hill (in the Western group), with the mountains of New Guinea 
to the north, and those of Tasmania to the south. 


The Owen Stanley range in 
New Guinea is probably an offshoot of this great chain, extending over 35° of latitude. 
From this theoretic centre would radiate Cape Lotus and Gautier mountains (west 
north-west), the Australian Cordillera (south), and Finisterre and Owen Stanley 
range (east-south-east), extending into New Britain and the Louisiade islands. Ther: 
is considerable support for this hypothesis in the resemblance in geological struc- 
ture. The Owen Stanley range, as far south as Mount Suckling, consists largely 
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of slates and schists, resembling those of the Australian Cordillera. ‘Their strike 
is not known, but it is probably a continuation of the east-north-east strike of the 
mountains of the d’Entrecasteaux and Louisiade groups, islands which are un- 
doubtedly the partially submerged prolongation of Eastern New Guinea. The 
Fastern islands, Mer, Uga, and Erub, are of recent origin, due to the restless vol- 
canic activity of the Pacific “Zone of Fire.” They lie on the extremity of the 
submerged ridge which continues the North Island of New Zealand through 
Norfolk Island, Avon Island, and other islets of the Coral Sea, and forms the western 
boundary of Carpenter’s Deep. New Caledonia, included by Suess, is rather 
parallel to this axis than a member of it, being partially separated by the Gazelle 
Deep. ‘There is a certain resemblance between the conditions of this area and those 
of Southern and Centra! Europe in Triassic times, The ancient mountain-chain 
represented by the peninsula of Hyéres, the mountains of Auvergne, the Vosges, 
Schwarzwald, Bohemia, the Sudetic and Southern Russia correspond with the 
Australian Cordillera, while the dolomites of Tyrol, with their associated coral and 
volcanic formations, represent the reefs of the Coral Sea, 


POLAR REGIONS. 


Mr. Trevor-Battye’s Visit to Kolguef Island.— We are happy to learn that 
Mr. A. Trevor-Battye and Mr. Hyland, his bird-stuffer, to whose detention on 
Kolguef Island we referred last month (p. 462), have safely returned. Telegraphing 
from Archangel, Mr. Trevor-Battye explained that he met a large party of Samoyedes 
on the island, with whom he lived until the Russian traders who arrived during 
his stay were ready to return to the mainland. They left Kolguef on September 
18, the island being covered with snow long before the usual time, and, on account 
of the stormy weather, took refuge in Kolokolkova Gulf, where the vessel grounded 
2 miles from land, and it was several*days before she was warped to shore. Four 
days in sledges brought Mr. Battye to the Pechora, and three days in a boat to Ust 
Tsilma. From this village he and Mr. Hyland made their way with extreme difficulty 
to Archangel, the tundra being in the worst possible condition for travelling, and 
the rivers, still unfrozen, being almost impassable with floating ice. Mr. Trevor- 
Battyc was able to make extensive collections of birds and plants on Kolguef. He 
found that the coast-line of the island no longer corresponds with that shown on 
the chart, and the whole island appeared to be a mass of fluviatile deposit, beneath 
which no massive rock appeared. ‘Travelling on the island was very rough, on 
account of the swamps and the irregular surface of the higher ground, which was 
cut up by ravines partially filled with snow. The weather was usually bad, 
northerly winds prevailing, accompanied by much rain and fog. Mr. Trevor-Battye 
has returned to London. 

Captain Wiggins.—As we are going to press news has been received of Captain 
Wiggins, who, it was feared, must have been caught by the ice on his return voyage 
from the Yenesei. A telegram from Vardi, on November 3, announced the departure 
thence of the s.s. Lindesnaes for Yugor Straits, with a large supply of provisions 
and clothing, in order to assist him if possible. The vessel took out picked men 
and interpreters for land expeditions along the coast, should no news be obtained of 
Captain Wiggins at Khabarowa. On November 17, a telegram from Archangel 
announced, “ Wiggins wrecked, Yugor Shar. All on board safe.” This probably 
indicates that the Lindesnaes had succeeded in her mission. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Ocean Currents in the Roaring Forties.—A note by Mr. H. C. Russell is 
published in Nature, No. 1306, mentioning the result of some experiments with 
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floats thrown overboard in the Southern Ocean. One float thrown in near the 
Crozet Islands in March, 1893, was found in September, 1894, on the Australian 
oast between Cape Banks and Cape Northumberland. Its mean daily drift must 
have been at least 8 miles. ‘T'wo other floats travelled in nearly the same 
track, and their records gave rates of 6 and 9 miles a day respectively. The 
float that made 6 miles a day was protected by a heavy frame of wood, but, with- 
out particulars as to how much of the floats was immersed, it is impossible to say 
what effect this should have had on its rate of movement. The result shows a 
reneral west-by-north drift, which corresponds to the northerly component of the 
\utarctic current, rather than to the direction of the prevailing “brave west 
winds,” 


New Method of determining the Density of Sea-Water.—We have 
ilready noticed the experiments of Dr. Kriimmel in connection with the application 
of an optical method, more practicable than the clumsy refractometers hitherto 
experimented with, to the determination of the density of samples of sea-water, 
id practical oceanographers will be glad to learn that these have been brought to 
. successful issue. In the July number of the Annalen der Hydrographie, Dr. 
Kriimmel gives a full account of a modified refractometer, devised in co-operation 
with Professor Abbe of Jena, which he has already subjected to extensive trials, with 
sratifying results. ‘Tworectangular prisms, one fixed to the body of the instrument, 
ind the other movable, have their hypothenuse surfaces divided longitudinally into 
equal parts by adeep groove. On one half of the surface is placed a drop of distilled 
water, and on the other a drop of the sea-water under investigation—mixture being 
prevented by the groove just mentioned. The difference of the angles of total reflec- 
tion of the two liquids isthen measured on the micrometer scale of a small telescope 
magnifying some twenty-fold, the boundary between the dark and illuminated 
parts of the scale being defined for ordinary white light by an Amici prism. Dr. 
Kriimmel’s difficulties have arisen, not so much in devising a convenient form of 
instrument as in freeing the results of observation from errors due to variations of 
temperature, but these have been satisfactorily overcome, and the constants for 
educing the observations are determined once for all for each instrument. Pro- 
fessor Kriimmel finds that with a little practice it is possible to determine densities 
to the fourth place of decimals, equivalent to 0°1 per mille of salinity. It is 
scarcely possible to over-estimate the service Professor Kriimmel has done to 
workers in this branch of science. Temperature observations have hitherto been 
the only guide by which to work at sea when relatively small differences of 
physical condition had to be observed; but with the new instrument good salinity 
ybservations can be obtained at once with a sample of two or three drops, no 
matter how heavy a sea may be running. The moderate first cost of the instru- 
ment (about £6), its unbreakableness, and the simplicity of its action, make it not 
beyond hope that it may be a useful addition to the deep-sea lead in navigation. 


GENERAL. 
Geography at the Congress of German Scientists in Vienna, 1894.— 


The sixty-sixth meeting of this Congress, since its foundation at Leipzig in 1822, 
was held in Vienna from the 24th to the 30th of September of this year. For the 
first time, a special section was devoted to geography, and another opportunity (the 
third during the past four years) was afforded German specialists in geographical 
science of meeting in the Austrian capital. The number of papers presented was 
twenty-two, or, if we include two sub-sections specially occupied with geodesy and 
cartography and with meteorology, thirty. The president of the section was Dr. 
A. Penck; the vice-presidents, Drs. Neumayer (Hamburg), 0. Lenz (Prague), 
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E. Briickner (Bern), 8. Giinther (Munich), and von Wieser (Innsbruck), while the 
sub-sections were presided over by Major-General von Arbter and Dr. J. Hann. 
Most of the papers dealt with geographical morphology, oceanography, or 
climatology. Dr. O. Lenz discussed the functions of the termite in tropical 
countries in producing humus, and in transferring it from one place to another. 
The analogy with the work of the earthworm as expounded by Darwin was developed 
along the lines suggested some years ago by Professor Drummond, and at a much 
earlier period by Dr. Livingstone. Mr. M. Cvizié (Belgrade) gave an account of 
natural excavations in the calcareous mountains of Austria, in which he classified 
twenty-three cavities recently examined into those cut out by streams and those 
formed by the solvent action of drainage water. The former are distinguished by 
the presence of boulders and detritus, and the latter by their absence and the appear- 
ance of small channels at the bottom. Cavities of the second class are frequently 
filled up with decomposed clayey products or metallic deposits, and four natural 
bridges turned out to be remains of such cavities. Mr. H. Crammer (Wiener- 
Neustadt) described the “Tablerloch,” an ice-cavity at Wiener-Neustadt, and 
accounted for the low temperatures observed in it during summer by the retention 
of the winter cold in the underlying rock, ascribing to a similar cause the curious 
fact that at certain periods in winter temperature in the cavity rises faster than it 
does during summer. ‘The complex structure of the ice in the interior of the cavity 
was ingeniously explained by supposing that during thaw the ice cracks along lines 
perpendicular to its surface, forming small columns either through contraction or 
crystallization. Dr. E. Richter (Gratz) gave a demonstration illustrating the for- 
mation of “ kaare,” or corries, the easy-chair-shaped depressions found on mountains 
of the old crystalline formations. Although these always occur near the scene of 
glacial action, they cannot be ascribed to its influence, and Dr. Richter gives the first 
place to simple weathering, which would naturally be greatest during a glacial 
period. At elevations less than 6500 feet water-erosion is undoubtedly the most 
active, but above that height the chief agent of denudation is the atmosphere. Dr. 
K. Haas (Vienna) exhibited an apparatus illustrating Sir Robert Ball’s theory of an 
ice age, and Dr. E. Reyer (Vienna) models showing the modes of deformation of the 
Earth’s crust, with special reference to the processes of mountain-building. Dr. F. 
Lucksch (Fiume) described the relief of the floor of the eastern and central Mediter- 
ranean, the result of soundings taken during the four expeditions of the Pola. 
Amongst the communications relating to geographical morphology, we may notice 
Mr. P. Oberlercher’s large model of the Glockner group, a remarkable achievement in 
which geographical and geological features are represented with the greatest detail, 
accuracy being ensured by reference to no less than 382 fixed points. In the sub- 
section of oceanography, Dr. Neumayer read a paper on the currents of the Pacific 
Ocean, dealing specially with the material collected by the Deutsche Seewarte for 
their new sailing directions for the Pacific. In the course of his paper, Dr. 
Neumayer took occasion to emphasize the need of reforms in the methods of nautical 
astronomy. In anaccount of a cruise on the Zaurus, Dr. K. Natterer explained the 
grounds of his conclusion that, from a chemical, physical, and biological point of 
view, the Sea of Marmora is to be classed, not with the Black Sea, but with the 
Mediterranean. The results of a Russian expedition which left Sebastopol about the 
end of last September should give additional light on this point. Dr. E. Briickner 
(Bern) discussed some new facts as to the daily variations in the discharge of 
Alpine rivers; and Dr. 8S. Giinther (Munich) described experiments and calcula- 
tions dealing with the mode of mixture of different currents of water, such as occurs 
at the confluence of rivers. Several of the papers are referred to at greater length 
in separate notes. 








OBITUARY. 


OBITUARY. 


Rear-Admiral John William Pike. 


Reak-ApMirat Jolin William Pike, who died on July 21, entered the Royal Navy 
in 1842, and obtained his first commission as a reward for the excellent manner in 
which he passed his examination at the Royal Naval College. He served as 
gunnery lieutenant of the St. Jean d’Acre under Captain the Hon. Henry Keppel 
in the Baltic and Black Sea from 1853 to 1855, and from 1855 to 1856 he com- 
manded the Banshee in the Black Sea, and was present at the capture of Sevastopol 
and Kimburn. He received the Crimean, Turkish, and Baltic medals, He then 
commanded the Antelope from 1856 to 1859 on the West Coast of Africa, was pro- 
moted in 1860, and commanded her Majesty’s ship Vigilant on the home station 
and her Majesty’s ship Devastation in the Pacific from 1862 to 1865. He then 
served as inspecting commander of the Coastguard from 1865 to 1867, was posted 
in 1868, and obtained flag rank in 1885. He married, in 1865, Jane Roberts, eldest 
daughter of Mr. John Brown, ¥.n.G.s., and F.R.S.N.A., Copenhagen. He leaves sur- 
viving three sons, all of whom hold commissions in her Majesty’s service. Admiral 
Pike had been a Fellow of the Society since 1852. 





Mr. William John Steains. 


It is with much regret that we announce the death of this young and talented 
explorer at Opobo, West Africa, on November 5, at the age of thirty-one years. 
When quite a boy he developed a great love and desire for foreign travel and 
ethnological study, and at the early age of eighteen years went to Brazil, in con- 
nection with an engineering undertaking in the formation of the Alagoas Railway. 
Having accomplished his duty as clerk and draughtsman in that direction, he pro- 
ceeded, in his twenty-second year (from “ pure love for the calling,” and under his 
sole management and expense), to form an expedition to explore the Rio Doce and 
its northern tributaries, with a view to collect fresh geographical and ethnological 
information. ‘This expedition occupied between seven and eight months. On 
January 16, 1888, Mr. Steains read his paper before the Society, and exhibited 
maps of.his own compiling, together with a large collection of original sketches 
and ethnological curios, which he brought from this district. In recognition of this 
exploration, he was awarded the “ Back” premium by the Council. In 1891 he 
proceeded to the West Coast of Africa, being appointed a consular agent in the 
Oil Rivers Protectorate (now known as the Niger Coast Protectorate), He was 
one of the first party that went out under Sir Claude MacDonald’s administration. 
His health suffered severely from the effects of the climate, but nevertheless, his 
great energy of character induced him to return again in September last. Un- 
fortunately, Mr, Steains succumbed to the climate a few weeks after his arrival. He 
was held in great esteem by all who knew him, both for his sterling character and 
uniform courtesy and good nature. 





M. Dutreuil de Rhins. 

Further information has been received regarding the death of the eminent French 
explorer, M. Dutreuil de Rhins,* who was murdered by Tibetans in Jone last. A 
letter from his travelling companion, M. Fernand Grenard, dated Sining,t July 26, 

* Geographical Journal, September, 1894, p. 276. 


+ Hsi-ning Fu, the chief town in Western Kan-su. The Chinese Amban residing 
here is controller-general of the Koku-Nor region. 
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1894, gives a long account of this lamented affair. According to the summary 
printed in the Journal des Débats, the two. travellers, after leaving Cherchen,* ‘in 
August, 1893, crossed the mountain ranges of northern Tibet. ‘Our work there,” 
M. Grenard writes, “no convict would have done.” He goes on to say that they 
discovered the sources of the Me-Kong and Yang-tse-Kiang; ft a statement which 
cannot be accepted as literally correct without further inquiry. However, it appears 
that, on June 2, MM. de Rhins and Grenard reached Ton-Budha,f a place said by 
the latter to be situated on the Yang-tse. Here for the first time the Tibetans § 
were unfriendly; and on June 5, just as they were leaving, they were fired upon. 
The road ran in front of the village, and alonz the face of the hill. To the right 
rose a wall of rock; to the left and below, ran a torrent. Above and beyond for 
about 1500 yards were houses, with loopholes through which muskets were pointed. 
M. de Rhins was wounded in the stomach. M. Grenard did what he could for him 
under the enemy’s fire, but had to run on to the caravan fora litter. Some two 
hundred Tibetans then charged down on the caravan before it could be placed in 
a state of defence, plundered the baggage, seized all the arms, stripped the two 
Europeans, and then drove M. Grenard and his fullowers down the valley, refusing, 
however, to let his wounded leader go with him. On the same day, M. Grenard 
states, M. de Rhins was thrown into the river |] with his hands and feet tied. M. 
Grenard was compelled to retreat by the enemy’s fire; and reascending the river, 
he reached ‘Tabu Gufa,] where he was kindly received by a Chinese soldier and 
by the lamas. He next went to the Chinese officials at Kierkoudo (sic) or Ye- 
kundo; ** but the remonstrances they addressed to the lamas at Ton-Budha were 
of no avail. M. Grenard also succeeded in enlisting the sympathies of the chief 
lama of Dza-Chuka or Chinga,tt who, finding threats ineffectual, was preparing to 
make a raid on Ton-Budha, on the pretence of compelling the people there to 
respect the authority of the Chinese,emperor. M. Grenard, however, dissuaded 
him; being of opinion, we are told, that to countenance any such enterprise would 
be derogatory to his own position as the representative of a civilized government. 


* Marco Polo’s Charchan, in Chinese Turkestan; visited by Prjevalsky in 1884 
( Proceedings R.G.S., 1885, p. 810). 

t “We were now (June, 1892) in the basin of the Murus, the head-waters of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. . . . Twice we crossed the Murus, the second time so near its source that 
we could see, a few miles away, the little rivulets dashing down out of the snow-clad 
mountains ” (Rockhill, Geographical Journal, iii. 370, 371). 

¢t According to A—— K——, the village of Thom-Buddha, spelt 'Tam-Boudha on 
M. de Rhins’ large map, is situated ten miles north of Kegudo and a few miles west 
of the Di-chu, or Upper Yang-tse. In the Society’s map of Tibet, only the adjacent 
lamasery, Rakna Gomba, is marked. Mr. Rockhill, who followed this route from 
Sining to Jyé-Kundo (Kegudo) in 1889, makes no mention of Ton or Thom-Buddha. 

§ In earlier reports they were spoken of as the “Great Red-Hoods.” The red- 
capped lamas (Dja mar) are specially numerous in Dérgé, the district immediately to 
the south of Jyé-Kundo (*‘ Land of the Lamas,’ p. 217). 

| In the earlier report this was explicitly stated to be the Tung-Tien river. The 
Chinese call the Dré Chu, Murus, or Upper Yang-tse the T’ung-t’ien ho, River of all 
Heaven (‘ Land of the Lamas,’ p. 196). 

{ Possibly A—— K——’s Tuden Gomba, Thuden Gomba on M. de Rhins’ map, 
which Mr. Rockhill suggests may be Ch’iidé Gomba (‘ Land of the Lamas,’ pp. 201, 227). 

** Mr. Rockhill says that the name Kegudo was not recognized, and that Jyé- 
Kundo is the real name of this important town. 

+t Possibly the lamasery of Changi Gomba, a few miles south of Jyé-Kundo (‘ Land 
of the Lamas,’ p. 206). 
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His only object had been to obtain possession of his late chief’s body, and to recover 
articles of value that had been stolen. Having failed to compass this, he started 
toward the end of June for Sining, where he arrived on July 15, with his 
followers, and was welcomed by the Chinese commissioner, who supplied his wants. 
M. Grenard states that he made a survey of the route from Kegudo to Sining, 
which had not previously been followed by any European. It will be interesting 
to compare the result with Mr. Rockhill’s very careful observations. Miss Taylor, 
it may be noted, also reached Jyé-Kundo, or Kegudo, from Kan-su. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Canal and Port of Saint Louis du Rhone. 


Apropos of the note in the September number of the Journal, p. 269, I should like 
to state the following facts:—The canal which was opened in 1870 near the old 
tower of Saint Louis, between the left bank of the Rhone and the gulf of Fos, thus 
called from the ancient Fosse Mariane, gives access to a port now taking rank, 
in amount of tonnage, as the third French port on the Mediterranean coast; after 
Marseille and Cette, it takes precedence before all others on the long shore-line 
between Spain and Italy. The regular tonnage of ships with full cargo exceeds 
250,000 tons, and, besides, a fleet of steamboats runs up and down the river 
between Lyon and the quay of Saint Louis. The trade, especially active with 
Algeria, consists in cereals, cattle, iron ore, marbles, wool, coal, petroleum, and 
other heavy merchandize. A few industrial establishments and warehouses 
already surround the docks, covering a surface of 14 hectares (35 acres) and 
joining the sea by a canal of 3300 metres in length. The ships drawing from 
5 to 6 metres easily enter the canal and port; but till recently there was great 
danger that the alluviums carried by the Rhone, and taken up by the west wind 
and sea-current, would entirely silt up the gulf of Fos, and necessitate a con- 
tinuation of the cana] through new-formed mud-banks. But the danger was in 
a great measure obviated in 1893 by the artificial opening of a new mouth of the 
Rhone, the “ grau de Roustan,” which carries to the west, that is, to the opposite 
side of the delta, the muddy waters of the mighty stream. Grave fears were 
formerly entertained on the possibility of the rising town to resist the baneful 
influence of malaria; but during the last twenty years, mortality has been always 
lower in proportion there than among the inhabitants of Arles, to which commune 
it belongs. 
Evtste Recwvs. 





MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1894-95. 


First Ordinary Meeting, November 12, 1894.—C ements R. Markuay, Esg., 
C.B., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The President made the following remarks: 

Fellows of the Society, in opening our sixty-fifth Session it is my first duty to 
remind you how much we are indebted, and have been indebted during a long 
course of years, to the Senate of the University of London, for the permission to 
hold our meetings in this hall, and I feel sure that we all appreciate the kindness 
and liberality of that enlightened body in having allowed us the use of the hall for 
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now twenty-four years. I have pleasure in announcing to you that considerable 
alterations and improvements have been made in your premises at No. 1, Savile 
Row, during the recess, mainly with the object of promoting the convenience and 
comfort of those among the Fellows who come there for information or for study. 
It is my earnest hope that a greater use will be made of our splendid Geographical 
library and of our collection of maps than has hitherto been the case. I would 
invite the Fellows of the Society to pay a visit to our rooms and see what con- 
veniences and comforts have been provided for them there, I also have to announce 
that during the ensuing session it has been arranged that there will be meetings to 
discuss subjects connected with Geography, of a technical or scientific character, 
which are not adapted for popular meetings, in the map-room on afternoons which 
will be announced, and although the papers and discussions will generally be some- 
what of a special character, you will be invited to attend, and I trust many of you 
will do so. 

E.ections.—-Cameron Corbett Cannell ; Isaac James Green ; Walter Parsons : 
William Barclay Squire. 

The Paper read was :- 

“ British Central Africa Protectorate.” By H. H. Johnston, Esq., ¢.n. 
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Additions to the Library. 
By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sce., Librarian, R.G.S. 


Tue following abbreviations of nouns and the adjectives derived from them are 
employed to indicate the source of articles from other publications. Geographical 
names are in each case written in full :— 


A. = Academy, Academie, Akademie. Mag. = Magazine. 

Ann, = Annals, Annales, Annalen. P. = Proceedings. 

B. = Bulletin, Bollettino, Boletim. R. = Royal. 

Com. = Commerce, Commercial. Rev. = Review, Revue, Revista. 
C. R. = Comptes Rendus. 8. = Society, Société, Selskab. 
Erdk. = Erdkunde. Sitzb. = Sitzungsbericht. 

G. = Geography, Geographie, Geografia. | T. = Transactions. 

Ges. = Gesellschaft. V. = Verein. 

I. = Institute, Institution. Verh. = Verhandlungen. 

J. = Journal. W. = Wissenschaft, and compounds. 
M. = Mitteilungen. Z. = Zeitschrift. 


On account of the ambiguity of the words octavo, quarto, etc., the size of books in 
the list below is denoted by the length and breadth of the cover in inches to the 
nearest half-inch. The size of the Journal is 10 x 6}. 


EUROPE. 

Austria— Bohemia. Baker. 
Pictures from Bohemia, drawn with pen and pencil. By James Baker. 
London, the Religious Tract Society. Size 114 x 8, pp. 192. Map and 
Illustrations. Price 8s. Presented by the Publishers. 

The illustrations are well selected, and give a vivid representation of much of the 
characteristic scenery and many of the quaint costumes of Bohemia. 





Caucasus. Mourier. 
Guide au Caucase. Par J. Mourier. Paris, J. Maisonneuve, 1894. Size 
7k x 5, pp. xxiii., 219, and 202. Maps. Price 10 francs. 
A good general account of the Caucasus, which should be very useful to the 
tourist, supplying all information as to hotels, modes of travelling, etc., which he is 
likely to require. 
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England and Wales—Gazatteer. Brabner. 
The Comprehensive Gazetteer of England and Wales. Edited by J. H. 
T. Brabner. [Vol. III, Gob—Les.] London, W. Mackenzie [not dated 
(1894)]}. Size 10} x 74, pp. 360. Maps, Plans, and Plates. Price 10s. 
Presented by the Editor. 


France. Baring-Gould. 
The Deserts of Southern France: an Introduction to the Limestone and 
Chalk Plateaux of Ancient Aquitaine. By S. Baring-Gould. 2 vols. 
London, Methuen and Co., 1894. Size 9 x 6, pp. (vol. i.) xxii. and 296; 

(vol. ii.) xii. and 303. Jllustrations. Price 32s. Presented by the Pub- 
lishers. 

Mr. Baring-Gould has conferred an obligation of no small weight on the tourist 
world. His two handsome volumes give an account in word and picture of one of the 
most remarkable and least-appreciated regions of Europe, and he not only describes, 
he explains and interprets, the country of which he treats. Commencing with an 
account of the Causses, he avails himself fully of M. Martel’s recent contributions to 
underground geography; then he treats of the historical aspects of the caves of south 
central France from the time of their prehistoric tenants, and with this as a text 
diverges far over the field of folk-lore, returning again to the facts of more recent 
history and the personal interests of this land full of memories. Mr. Baring-Gould 
claims for his book that it is a preparation for intending visitors, not a substitute for 
personal study of the country. 


German Empire—Gazetteer. Neumann. 
Neumann’s Orts-Lexikon des Deutschen Reichs. Ein geographisch-statis- 
tisches Nachschlagebuch fiir deutsche Landeskunde. Dritte, neu bear- 
beitete und vermehrte Auflage, von Wilhelm Keil. Leipzig and Vienna, 
Bibliographisches Institut, 1894. Size 10 x 7, pp. xlii. and 1034. Maps 
and Plans. Price 15s. 


Ireland. Sanderson and Finlay. 

The Story of Saint Patrick, with a sketch of Ireland’s Condition before 
and after Patrick’s time, by Joseph Sanderson, p.p., etc. Ireland and 
the Irish, their Christianity, Institutions, Missions, Mission Fields, and 
learning from the earliest times, with an Appendix, by John Borland 
Finlay, pu.p, etc. Boston, Mass., W. L. Richardson & Co. New York, 
Wilbur B. Ketcham, 1895 [1894]. Size 10 x 7}, pp. 286, and xiii. and 
264. Presented by the Publishers. 


This volume contains two books by different authors on different subjects, differently 
paged, but bound together. The first is a biography of St. Patrick, with some references 
to the early state of Ireland. The second is an ecclesiastical history of Ireland, con- 
taining much controversial matter. 


ASIA. 

British Colonies in Eastern Asia. Chailley-Bert. 
The Colonization of Indo-China. Translated from the French of J. 
Chailley-Bert. By Arthur Baring Brabant. London, A Constable & 

Co., 1894. Size 8 x 54, pp. xxiv., 389, and 12. Maps. Price 7s. 6d. 
Presented by the Publishers. 


The original work has been already noticed in the Journal. The translation is very 
well produced, and is illustrated by maps of the colonies referred to—Hongkong and 
the province of Burma. 


China. Fielde. 
A Corner of Cathay: studies from life among the Chinese. By Adele M. 
Fielde. New York and London, Macmillan & Co., 1894. Size 8 x 6, 
pp. Vili. and 286. Illustrations. Price 88. 6d. Presented by the Publishers. 


An unusually interesting record of Chinese customs and beliefs as they presented 
themselves to the author during fifteen years of residence in Swatow and the neighbour- 
ing partsof China. ‘The book is beautified by a number of finely executed reproductions 
in colour from Chinese artists, 
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India—Historizal. B.S.G. Lisboa 13a ser. No, 8 (1894): 587-743. Rivara. 
Inseripgdes lapidares da India portugueza, transciptas por J. H. da Cunha 
Rivara. 


A collection of inscriptions from tombstones and other memorials dating from the 
sixteenth and seventeentl centuries in the Portuguese possessions in India, 


Tibet. Rockhill. 
Driven out of Tibet. An attempt to pass from China through Tibet into 
India. From the Century Magazine, April, 1894. Size 10 x 7. Illustrations. 


Western Asia. Tiele. 
Western Asia, according to the most recent discoveries. Rectorial 
Address on the occasion of the 318th Anniversary of the Leyden Uni- 
versity, February 8, 1893. By C. P. Tiele. Translated by Elizabeth J. 
Taylor. London, Luzac and Co. Size 8 x 54, pp. 40. Price 2s. 6d 
Presented by the Publishers. 

This address is not happily entitled. ‘The History of the Early Peoples of Western 

Asia,’ would convey more nearly the aspect of the subject put forward by the learned 

professor. 


AFRICA. 

A>yssinia—Sabzans. Glaser. 
Bemerkungen zur Geschichte Altabessiniens und zu einer sabiaischen 
Vertragsinschrift von Dr. Eduard Glaser. Saaz, 8. Glaser’s Sihne. Size 
9 x 6, pp. 26. Price 60 kr. Presented by the Author. 

Cameroons. Verh. Ges. Erdk. Berlin 21 (1894) : 369-379. Passarge. 
Herr Dr. Passarge: Bericht iiber die Expedition des Deutschen Kamerun- 
Komitees in den Jahren, 1893-94. 

Cape Verde Islands. Kettle. 
A Description of the Cape Verde Islands. To accompany the Chart. 
Fifteenth Edition. By William R. Kettle. London, R. H. Laurie, 1894. 

Size 84 x54. Presented by the Author. 

Dahomey. Tour du Monde 68 (1894): 65-128." Albéca. 
Au Dahomey. Par M. Alexandre L. d’Albéca, 

In his capacity as a French colonial official, M. d’Albéca took part in the military 
operations in Dahomey, and the narrative of his journey with the expeditionary force, 
includes an account of the occupation of Abomey, with some ghastly illustrations. 
Egypt—Nile. on 

Reservoirs in the valley of the Nile. Prepared for the Committee of the 
Society for the Preservation of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt. London, 
1894. Size 9 x 6}, pp. 16. With a Map. 

A plea for delay in deciding on the plan of establishing a great Nile reservoir in 
the valley of the river itself, where, whatever the site adopted, a large number of 
interesting sites must be flooded. 


Egypt—Nile valley. J.R.I. British Architects 1 (1894): 605-609. Naville. 
The threatened destruction of Phila—A protest. By Monsieur Edouard 
Naville. 

Egyptian Deserts. Cosmos 11 (1892-93): 260-283, 315-333. Menicoff. 


Ricognizione nel Deserto Orientale d’Egitto. Eseguita durante la 
Spedizione Napoleonica dall’ Ing. Bertre nel 1800. Da un Manoscritto 
inedito della Biblioteca del Re a Torino. Ricerche ed appunti del dott. 
Ulrico Menicoff. 

This hitherto unpublished record of the observations of one of Napoleon’s engineers 
during the Egyptian campaign is of considerable interest in throwing light on the 
condition of the eastern desert of Egypt at that time. 

Eritrea. Verh. Ges. Erdk, Berlin 21 (1894): 379-430. Schweinfurth. 
Herr G. Schweinfurth: Ueber seine letzte Reise mit Dr. Max Schoeller 
in der Italienischen Erythrea. 

French West Africa—Bondu. 32.S8.G. Com. Bordeauz 17 (1894): 433-463. Rangon. 
Le Bondou. Etude de géographie et d’historie soudaniennes. Par le 
Dr. Rangon. 


No. VI.—Decemser, 1894.] 2p 
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Illustrated by a large sketch-map of Bondonu, on the Senegal river, on the scale of 
1 : 500,000. 


Matabililand. Donovan. 
With Wilson in Matabeleland; or, Sport and Warin Zambesia. By Cap- 
tain C. H. W. Donovan. London, Henry & Co., 1894. Size 9} x 6, pp. 
XIV. and 322. Mups and Illustrations. Presented by the Publishers. 
The book is divided into “Sport” and “ War,” the former recounting hunting- 
exploits between Cape Colony and the Z.imbesi, the latter describing the Matabili 
campaign, in which Captain Donovan took part. 


Matabili War. Wills and Collingridge 
The Downfall of Lobengula: the Cause, History, and Effect of the 
Matabeli War. By W. A. Wills and L. T. Collingridge. With contribu- 
tions by Major P. W. Forbes, Major Sir John C. Willoughby, Bart., Mr. 

H. Rider-Haggard, Mr. F. C. Selous, and Mr. P. B. 8. Wrey. London, 
The African Review Offices, and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., n.d. [1894]. 
Size 84 x 7, pp. xii. and 335. Map, Plans, and Illustrations. Price 6s. 
Presented by the Publishers. 
Although the aim of this book is rather historical than geographical, it contains 
valuable original maps prepared by Major P. W. Forbes. 

Natal. Russell. 
Natal, the Land and its Story: a Geography and History for the use of 
Schools. (With Map.) By Robert Russell. Third Edition. Pieter- 
maritzburg, P. Davis & Sons, 1894. Size 74 x 5, pp. 288 and ix. Map. 
Presented by R. C. Russell, Esq. 

' An outline’of the geography and history of Natal, mainly intended for young peopl 

A new chapter has been added to the present edition, and the work has been revised 

throughout. 


North Africa—Berbers. Brinton. 
The Alphabets of the Berbers. By Daniel G. Brinton. From the Pro- 
ceedings of the Oriental Club of Philadelphia, 1894. Size 9 x 6, pp. 12. 
Presented by the Author. 

South Africa. M.V. Erdk, Leipzig, 1893: 1-90. Barthel. 
Vélkerbewegungen auf der Siidhialfte des afrikanischen Kontinents. 

Mit einer Karte. Von Dr. Karl Barthel. 
An elaborate discussion of the movements of the native peoples of South Africa. 


NORTH AMERICA. 
Bering Sea—Seals. 2B. American G.S. 26 (1894): 326-372 Brown 


Fur Seals and the Bering Sea Arbitration. By J. Stanley Brown. 

An exceedingly interesting account of the habits of the fur-seal, with arguments 
to show that the enactments of the Bering Sea Arbitration are insufficient to preserv« 
the industry of fur-sealing on the islands of Bering Sea. 

Bermuda Islands. Kettle. 
A description of the Bermuda Islands and Reefs. To accompany the Chart. 
Fifteenth Edition. By William R. Kettle. London, R. H. Laurie, 1894. 

Size 8} x 5}. Presented by the Author. 

Mexico—Cave-Dwellers. B. American G.S. 26 (1894): 299-325. Lumholtz. 
The American Cave-Dwellers; the Tarahumaris of the Sierra Madre. 

By Carl Lumholtz. 


United States. Whitney 
The United States: facts and figures illustrating the Physical Geography 
of the Country and its material resources, Supplement I.: Population, 
Immigration, Irrigation. By J. D. Whitney. Boston, Little, Brown & 
Co, 1894. Size 94 x 6, pp. xxvii. and 324. Presented by the Author. 

Mr. Whitney wrote the article ‘ United States’ for the last edition of the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ and as the limits of that work did not admit of his elaborate treatise 
being inserted in full, he published it as a separate book in 1890. The present volume 
is intended to supplement the book with the statistics of the census of 1890, and a 
considerable amount of additional matter. It thus completes and brings down to date 
the best general account of the geography of the United States with which we are 
acquainted. 
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United States—Indians. Jahresb. G. Ges. Bern 13 (1894) : 23-106. Kurz. 
Aus dem Tagebuch des Malers Friedrich Kurz iiber seinen Aufenthalt 
bei den Missouri-Indianern, 1848-1852. Bearbeitet und mitgeteilt von 
dem Neffen des Malers Dr. Emil Kurz, Privatdocent in Bern. 

Friedrich Kurz, whose diary of travel is now published for the first time—twenty- 
three years after his death, and forty-two years after the close of the experiences which 
it relates—lived for four years west of the Mississippi almost exclusively with the 
Indians, and made good use of his skill as an artist in taking portraits and painting 
the conditions amongst which they lived. He also collected yocabularies of the Iowa 
language, and made many interesting observations which it is well to have on record. 
United States—Indians. James. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies. Twelfth Series. X. English Insti- 
tutions and the American Indian. By James Alton James. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1894. Size 94 x 6, pp. 59. 

A study of the condition of the North American Indians in the colonial period. 


United States—Massachusetts. Haynes. 
Johns Hopkins University Studies. Twelfth Series. VIII.-IX. Repre- 
sentation and Suffrage in Massachusetts, 1620-1691. By George H. 
Haynes. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1894. Size 9} x 6, pp. 90. 

United States—North Carolina. Bassett. 
Johns Hopkins University Studies. Twelfth Series. III. The Con- 
stitutional Beginnings of North Carolina (1663-1729). By John Spencer 
Bassett. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1894. Size 94 x 6, pp. 73. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


Argentine—Mendoza. B.A. nacional de Ciencas Cordoba 13 (1894): 171-203. Kurtz. 
Dos viajes botanicos al Rio Salado Superior (Cordillera de Mendoza) 
Ejecutados en los afios, 1891-92 y 1892-93. Por Federico Kurtz. 

An account of the plants along the upper course of the Salado in the pampas and 
on the mountain slopes. ? 

Brazil—Immigration. Cusmos 11 (1892-93) : 289-315. Grossi. 
Contribuzioni allo studio dell’ Emigrazione Italiana al Brasile, del dottor 
Vincenzo Grossi. 

More than half a million Italian emigrants are at present living in Brazil, and 
after discussing the way in which they are distributed amongst the states, and their 
condition there, the author urges the importance of establishing a government office im 
Italy for the dissemination of necessary information to intending emigrants. 
Chile—Andes. Petermanns M. 40 (1894): 145-155. Steffen 

Reiseskizzen aus den Cordilleren von Llanquihne. Von Dr. Hans Steffen 
in Santiago de Chile. With Map 

This journey was in the remarkable lake-district of the Cordillera, about lat. 41° § 
and between long. 71° and 73° W. 

Gran Chaco—Zamucos. B.S.G. Italiana 7 (1894): 466-510. Boggiani 
I Ciamacoco. Conferenza del Car. Guido Beggiani. 

An account of the Zamucos tribe of South American Indians who inhabit the Gran 
Chaco. The paper is illustrated by a sketch-map, and a few drawings of native arms 
and ornaments. 

Haiti. Rouzier 
Dictionnaire géographique et administratif universe] d’Haiti illustré . . 
ou Guide Général en Haiti. Par 8S. Rouzier. [Tome LI. G-H.] Paris, 
Charles Blot [not dated (1894)]. Size 10 x 64, pp. 402. Map and IIlus- 
trations. 

This volume is mainly occupied with the article “ Haiti.” 


Nicaragua—Mosquito Coast. B. American G.S. 26 (1894): 241-248. Kalb. 
A Bibliography of the Mosquito Coast of Nicaragua, By Courtenay de 
salb. 


This list of writings on Mosquitia will be very useful, as it appears to be fairly 
complete. 


2P2 
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Peru. Middendorf. 
Peru. Beobachtungen und Studien iiber das Land und seine Bewohner 
wahrend eines 25-Jahrigen Aufenthalts, von E. W. Middendorf. II. Band. 

Das Kiistenland von Peru. Mit 56 Textbildern und 38 Tafeln. Berlin, 
Robert Oppenheim (Gustav Schmidt), 1894, Size 10 x 6}, pp. xii. and 
424. Price 12 marks. Presented by the Publisher. 

The first volume of this work recently published dealt with Lima, the capital city, 
and with the political condition of Peru. The second gives an account of the vicinity 
of Lima and of the coast of Peru to the north and to the south. 

Uruguay—Shipwrecks. Lussich. 
Celebrated Shipwrecks at Cape Polonio, off the English Bank, on the 
coasts of the Oriental Republic of Uruguay, and in the Atlantic Ocean. 

3y Antonio D. Lussich. Fourth Edition. Translated by Henry C. Ayre, 
Monte Video, 1894. Size 9 x 6, pp. 462. Chart and Plates. Presented 
by the Author. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Australia. T.R.G.S. Australasia (Victoria) 11 (1894): 65-119. Hovell & Hume. 
Journal of Discovery to Port Phillip, New South Wales, in 1824 and 
1825. By W. H. Hovell and H. Hume. 

A reprint, with illustrations, of a work published at Sydney in 1837. The editors 
of the Transactions explicitly state that “the Council takes no responsibility for the 
statements contained in the above-named journal, or for the controversy which has 
arisen thereon. It is reprinted here as being the first published journal of an important 
Australian expedition.” 

Solomon Islands. Globus 66 (1894): 133-136. Ribbe. 
Reise nach Bougainville (Salomonen). Von C. Ribbe. 

Herr Ribbe spent some months in the Solomon Islands in the early part of this year, 
and had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the natives of Bougainville 
Island. 

Malay Archipelago—Lombok. Globus 66 (1894): 101-104. Zondervan. 
Die Insel Lombok. Von H. Zondervan. Bergen-op-Zoom. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Fjord-structure. Z. Ges. Erdk. Berlin 29 (1894): 189-259. Dinse. 
Die Fjordbildungen. Ein Beitrag zur Morphographie der Kiisten. Von 
P. Dinse. 

This paper, which deals with the general characteristics of fjords, will be separately 

noticed. 

Globes. Fiorini. 
Le Sfere cosmografiche e specialmente le sferi terrestri. Memoria del 
Socio M. Fiorini, professore all’ Universita di Bologna. Rome, 1894. 
Size 9 x 6, pp. 92. Presented by the Author. 

This is an elaborate work on the methods of representation adopted in the con- 
struction of a number of historical, celestial, and terrestrial globes, with the formule 
for the various projections employed in drawing the gores. The pamphlet is reprinted 
from the Bolletino of the Italian Geographical Society, vol. 7, 1894. 


Land Forms. Rev. G. 36 (1894): 113-118, 200-209. Thalamas. 
A Thalamas: Questions géographiques. Les procédés de description d’un 
relief avec application & une zone artificiellement limitée. Le département 
de l’ Aisne. 

M. Thalemas points out the great importance of employing an adequate terminology 
in describing the physical features of a region, although we fear the attempt to 
combine in the name of any place a conception of its geometrical, geological, and 
geographical relief which he claims as desirable, is scarcely practicable. 

Meteorology. Hann. 
Die tigliche Periode der Windstirke auf dem Sonnblickgipfel und auf 
Berggipfeln iiberhaupt von J. Hann. Aus den Sitzungsberichten der 
Kaiserl. Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. Mathem.-naturw. 



































NEW MAPS. 
Classe; Bd. CIIL. Abth. II. a. Juli 1894. Vienna, 1894. Size 10 x 64, 
pp. 72. Presented by the Author. 


Meteorology. Theophrastus. 
Theophrastus of Eresus on Winds and on Weather Signs. Translated, with 
an Introduction and Notes, and an Appendix on the direction, number, 
and nomenclature of the winds in Classical and later times, by Jas. G. 
Wood, and edited by G. J. Symons. London, Edward Stanford, 1894. 
Size 9x6, pp. 97. Maps and Illustrations. Presented by G. J. Symons, Esq. 


Mr. Symons has here secured the publication of the views of Theophrastus on 
wind, giving a picture of the conception of a large part of physical geography in the 
mind of Aristotle’s favourite pupil. Asan appendix, there is a summary of the number, 
direction, and names of the winds mentioned in classical writings. 


Oceanography. Karstens. 
Eine neue Berechnung der mittleren Tiefen der Oceane nebst einer 
vergleichenden Kritik der verschiedenen Berechnungsmethoden, von Dr. 

Karl Karstens. Kiel, Lipsius and Tischer, 1894. Size 10 x 6}, pp. 32. 
Tables xxvii. Presented by the Author. 
This criticism of the calculations of the mean depth of the ocean is summarized in 
the Monthly Record. 


Oceanography. J. Victoria I. (London) 27 (1894): 48-62. Hull. 
How the waters of the ocean became salt. By Prof. Edward Hull. 
Professor Hull upholds the geological or “* washing-out” theory of the origin of 
salt in ocean water. 


Oceanography— Thermometer. Rev. maritime et coloniale 122 (1894): 204-211. Thoulet. 
Etude du thermometre plongeur de la Marine frangaise. Par le Professeur 
J. Thoulet. 
The deep-sea thermometer adopted by the French navy is a slow-action thermo- 
meter, the rate of change of temperature of which with time has been accurately 
determined, so as to be allowed fur in making observations 





NEW MAPS. 
By J. Coles, Map Curator, R.G.S. 


EUROPE. 
England and Wales. Ordnance Survey. 
Publications issued since October 8, 1894. 
l-inch :— 
ENGLAND AND WALEs:—129, 130, 131, 145, 146, 159, 160, 161, 190, hills 
photozincographed in brown, ls. each; Ireland, 147, hills engraved, 1s 
6-inch—County Maps :— 
ENGLAND AND WALES :—Lancashire, 25, 2s. 6d.; 67 N.W., N.E., 8.E., 79 N.Ws, 
8.E., 82 s.w., S.E., 87 N.E., 908.E., 91 s.w., 94 s.w., 98 N.E., 99 N.W., S.W., 
8.E., 100 s.£., 101 N.E, SE., 102 N.E., 106 s.w., 107 s.w., 108 s.E., 109 N.W., 
N.E., 8.W., 8.E., 111 N.E., 112 N.w., 114 N.w., 8.8, 115 N.W., N.E., S.E., 116 
N.W., N.E., le. each. Yorkshire, 10, 2¢.; 35, 134, 2s. 6d. each ; 216 N.w., 217 
s.E., 232 N.E., 246 s.w., 248 N.w., 260 s.w., 280 N.E., 1s. each. 
25-inch—Parish Maps :— 
ENGLAND AND Wa es:—Lancashire, CV. 6, lls. 6d. Yorkshire, VI. 8, 
13, 48. each; VIIA. 13, 14, 15, 40. each; VII. 1, 48.; 2, 3, 58. each; 4, 3s. ; 
5, 8, 12, 14, 48. each; VIII. 5, 38.; 15, 58; XVI. 2, 58; 4, 7, 8, 
4s. each; XVII. 1, 5s.; 3, 4, 48. each; 7, 58.; 10, 48.; 11, 58.; 12, 48. ; 
XVIIL. 1, 58.: 2, 48.; 3, 4, 58. each; 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
4s, each; XIX. 1, 48.; 2, 58.; 5, 7, 10, 11,12, 13, 15, 36, 48. each; XX. 9, 
Se.; 13, 48.; XXVIL. 1, 3¢.; 2, 4¢.; XXXII. 15, 48.: XCV. 14, 4s. ; CXIL. 
2, 6, 10, 4s. each; 11, 58.; 15, 16, 48. each; CLXXXI. 3, 7, 11, 12, 16, 
4s. each; CC. 3, 58. 
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Town Plans—5-feet scale :— 


London (Revision), VI. 8, 29, 38, 39, 48, 49; IX. 60, with houses stippled, 
28. 6d. each. 





10-feet scale :— 
London—Re-survey (Hornsey Parish), III. 12, 3; III. 22, 1, 2,5, 4; IIT. 
24,4: III. $1, 1, 2; IIL. $2, 1, 2,3, 4; ILL. 38, 1, 3; ILI. 34, 1,3; ILI. 41, 
1, 2,3; ILI. 42, 1, 2, 3,4; IIL. 48, 1, 2,4; ILD. 44, 1,4; III. 54, 1, 3, 4; 
ILI. 64, 2, 3, 4; IIT. 65, 1,3; ILL. 74, 2, 4; ILL. 75, 3, with houses stippled, 
2s. 6d. each. 

(E. Stanford, Agent.) 


Greece. Mitzopulos. 
Karte der mittel-griechischen Erdbeben von 1893 u. 1894. Von C. 
Mitzopulos. Geologisches kolorirt nach A. Bittner und F. Teller. Scale 
1: 1,000,000 or 15°8 stat. miles toan inch, Petermann’s * Geographische 
Mitteilungen, Jahrgang, 1894, Tafel 15. Gotha, Justus Perthes. Pre- 
sented by the Publisher. 


London. Stanford. 
New Map of the County of London. 20 sheets. Scale 4 inches to a stat. 
mile. London: E. Stanford. Price, coloured sheets, in portfolio, 16s, 
Presented by the Publisher. 

This is an entirely new map of the County of London, drawn on the scale of four 
inches to one mile. It consists of twenty sheets, and extends to Barking and Cross 
Ness on the east, and includes the whole of the extra-metropolitan borough of West 
Ham. On the west, it embraces Ealing, Brent‘ord, the whole of the borough of Rich- 
mond, and the greater part of the borough of Kingston; on the north, the hamlet of 
Highgate; and on the south, the hamlet of Penge, with the northern verge of Croydon. 
I'he parks and open spaces under the control of the London County Council are 
coloured dark green; other parks and open spaces are coloured light green. Main 
roads, omnibus and tramway routes, brown and water-blue. Levels are given in feet 
above sea, Ordnance datum; and the positionsof board schools, hospitals, fire-brigade 
stations, and all public buildings are shown. The map is very nicely drawn, and 
evident care has been taken to bring it up to date. 


Netherlands. Graaf. 
Handelskaart van het Konenkrijk der Nederlanden op de schaal van 
1: 250,000 (or 39 statute miles to an inch) bevattende alle plaatsen voor- 
komende op de groote topografische kaart van het Ministerie van Oorlog, 
benevens alle middelen van vervoer. Uitgave van het Handelsinfor- 
matiebureau van der Graaf & Co., Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 4 sheets, 
with Index. 
This is a useful general map of the inland navigation of Holland. The ocean 
lines of steamers which sail from the different ports ure indicated, and some useful 
information with regard to navigation is given in the form of notes on the map. 


ASIA. 
Formosa. De Villard. 
Map of Formosa. Scale 1: 700,000 or 11 stat. miles to an inch. Drawn 
for the Imperial Chinese Government. R. A. de Villard, Inspectorate 
General of Customs, Shanghai, 1894. P.esented by R. A.de Villard, Esq. 

This map was prepared for the Chinese Government by Mr. de Villard. The names 
of places are written in both Chinese and English. Four insets of ports are given, 
but no soundings are shown. 


Korea. De Villard. 

Map of Korea. Scale 1: 2,700,000 or 42°5 stat. miles to an inch. Drawn 

for the Imperial Chinese Government. R. A.de Villard, Inspectorate 

General of Customs. Shanghai, 1894. Presented by Rt. A. de Villard, Esq. 
In,this map, which has been prepared by Mr. de Villard for the Chinese Govern- 
ment, the names of the principal places are given in English and Chinese. High- 
roads and local roads are distinguished by the manner in which they are drawn, and 
frontiers and boundaries are laid down. Insets on an enlarged scale are given of 
Seoul, Yuensan, Fusan, and Jenchuan. 
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AFRICA.| 

Central Africa. Hansen. 

Bassins du Haut-Nil et Moyen-Congo. Carte détaillée, treize feuilles, 

dressée par J. Hansen. 1893. Scale 1: 1,750,000 or 11-9 stat. miles to an 

inch, Paris. 

The area embraced in this map extends from the northern end of Lake Tanganyika 

m the south, to Khartum on the north, and from Yakoma on the west, to the country 
east of the White Nile. It has been compiled with great care from the most recent 
material, and shows routes of explorers. It has been produced on the scale of about 
twelve statute miles to an inch, and will therefore be a useful map for reference. 
Among other items of information given are notes on the nature and character of 
the country. An index plan of the map is given on each sheet. 


Somaliland. Menges. 
Josef Menges’ Reisen auf das Hochplateau der Somali Halbinsel in den 
Jahren, 1884 und 1892. Nach den Itineraraufnahmen des Reisenden 
entworfen v. Dr. B. Hassenstein. Scale 1: 300,000 or 4°7 stat. miles to 
an inch. Petermann’s ‘Geographische Mitteilungen,’ Jahrgang, 1894, 

Tafel 16. Gotha, Justus Perthes. Presented by the Publisher. 


AMERICA. 
€outh America. Payer. 
Orignalkarte des Rio Napo und Rio Curaray. Nach eigenen Aufnahmen 
in Dampfer “ Putomayo,” Marz bis Mai, 1890, Gezeichnet von Richard 
Payer. Mitglied der wissenschaftl. Komission von Peru (Gesetz v. 
4 Nov. 1887). Scale 1: 800,000 or 12°6 stat. miles to an inch. 


Gotha, Justus Perthes. Petermann’s ‘Geographische Mitteilungen,’ 
Jahrgang, 1894, Tafel 13. Presented by the Publisher. 
United States. Rand, McNally & Co. 


Rand, McNally & Co.’s Indexed County and Township Pocket Maps and 
(1: 1,500,000? 236 , 
i1: 759,200 § sn 9 t mane 
an inch) and Indian and Oklahoma Territories (scale 1 : 750,000 or 24:0 
stat. miles to an inch). Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago & New York, 
1894. Presented by the Publishers through E. Stanford, Esq. 
These are new editions of a series of maps published for the use of persons visit- 
ing the United States on business or for pleasure. They contain a large amount of 
useful information with regard to telegraph offices, railway routes, ete. 


Shippers’ Guide of Michigan (scales - 


GENERAL. 

Educational. Pennesi. 
Atlante Scolastico per la geografia Fisica e Politica di] Guiseppe 
Pennesi. Fascicolo II. Instituto Cartografico Italiano. Roma. Price 
2.50 li. Presented by the Publishers. 

The following are the contents of the present issue of this atlas:—Physical map of 
the Alps; physical map of Central Europe; political map of France; political map of 
the German Empire; map of Western Germany, Belgium and Holland; political 
map of Austro-Hungary ; political and physical map of Spain and Portugal; political 
and physical map of the Balkan Peninsula; political and physical map of the British 
Isles; political and physical map of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark; political and 
physical map of European Russia. In addition to the principal maps, several insets are 
given, together with explanatory notes with regard to the system of colouring employed. 
Heights of the land above sea-level, and the depths of the sea, are given in metres. 
The maps have all been produced in a remarkably clear style, and over-crowding with 
names has been avoided. 


CHARTS. 
Admiralty Charts. Hydrographic Office. 
Charts that have received Important Corrections. 
No. 11704 England, west coast :—Holyhead to Great Ormes Head. 121, 
Baltic Sea :—Koster Islands and approaches to Strémstad. 1588, Medi- 
terranean :— Anchorage on south coast of Spain. 150, France, south 
coast :—Marseille port and road. 2234, Black Sea:—Sheet 5, Sea of 
Azoy. 1692, Africa, north coast :—Anchorages on the coast of Morocco, 








NEW MAPS. 


8p Red Sea:—Sheet 4. 919, Gulf of Aden:—Obokh, Berbera, Zeila 
anchorage. 2662, Sulu Sea:—Ports in Makassar Strait. 2347, Japan: 
Nipon, Kiusiv, and Sikok, and part of the Korea. 2405, North Pacific :— 
Kuril islands from Nipon to Kamchatka, 2432, Russian Tartary :—Tumen 
Ula to Strelok bay. 981. North Pacific Ocean, Caroline Islands :— 
Seniavina Islands. 988, Pacific :—Marshall Islands, Ebon and Arhno 
atolls. 

J. D. Potter, agent. 

North Atlantic. 
Répartition de la Pression Atmosphérique sur l'Océan Atlantique 
Septentrional d’aprés les observations de 1870 a 1889, avec la direction 
moyenne du vent sur les littoraux. Par le Capitaine G. Rung, sous- 
directeur de l'Institut Météorologique de Danemark. Aux frais de la 
Fondation Carlsberg. Copenhague: Depot des Cartes de la Marine 
Royale (Det Kongelige Sékaart-Archiv), 1894. 

This atlas contains a series of charts on which are shown mean barometric pressure 
over the North Atlantic for the whole year, and for each month, together with the 
mean direction of the wind, which is indicated by arrows. At the end of the atlas is 
given a series of diagrams illustrating the variations of barometric pressure in different 
latitudes and longitudes in the North Atlantic. In the accompanying letterpress the 
author gives some valuable meteorological tables and explanatory notes with reference: 
to the compilation of the charts. 


N. Atlantic and N. Pacific Oceans. U.S. Hydrographic Office 
Pilot Charts of North Atlantic Ocean of August and September, 1894, 
and of North Pacific Ocean for September and October, 1894. Published 
at the Hydrographic Office, Bureau of Navigation, Washington, D.C. 
Charles D. Sigsbee, Commander U.S. Navy, Hydrographer. Presented by 
the U.S. Hydrographic Office. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Beira Railway. Eckersley 
37 Photographs of the Beira Railway and neighbouring country. Taken 
by W. A. Eckersley, Esq. Presented by W. A. Eckersley, E+q. 

Among this set of photographs there are some excellent views of Mashuna dwell- 
ings, and it also contains some very good types of natives, while the views of the 
country are well chosen to convey a good idea of its general appearance. 

South East Africa. Melvill. 
19 Photographs of Swaziland, Lorenzo Marques, Johannesburg, etc., South- 

East Afrie:. Presented by Edwd. H. V. Melvill, Esq., A.M.I.C.E. 

Six of these platinotypes were taken by Mr. Melvill during July and August last. 
and the remaining thirteen were bought at Johannesburg. ‘They are all good speci- 
mens of photography. 

Somaliland. Swayne. 
41 Photographs of Natives and Scenery of Somaliland, by Capt. H. G. C. 
Swayne, ke. Presented by Capt. H. G. C. Swayne, R.E. 

As visits to Somaliland are now becoming much more frequent, this series of 
photographs will, no doubt, have a special interest for those whose friends have travelled 
or are about to travel in that country. The subjects and views are well chosen, and 
the photographs form a welcome addition to the Society’s collection. 

West Africa. 

18 Photographs of the West Coast of Africa (Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone, ete.). Taken by Capt. J. I. Lang, ne. Presented by Capt. J. I. 
Lang, R.E. 

This is a set of photographs taken by Capt. J. I. Lang, r.r. Among them is @ 
very good view of Sierra Leone taken from the sea, types of natives, and incidents of 
travel on the west coast of Africa. 


N.B.—It would greatly add to the value of the collection of Photo- 
graphs which has been established in the Map Roon, if all the Fellows 
of the Society who have taken photographs during their travels, would 
forward copies of them to the Map Curator, by whom they will be 
acknowledged. Should the donor have purchased the photographs, it 
will be useful for reference if the name of the photographer and his 
address are given. 


Lang. 
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INDEX. 


A. 


ABAYILA lake, E. Africa, 506 
Aberdare chain of Lieut. von 
424 
Ab-i-Bazuft River, Persia, 487 
Ab-i-Burujird, Persia, 491 
Ab-i-Diz, Persia, 490 
Ab-i-Gurab or Dinaran, Persia, 488 
Abkhazia, New Publications— 

An Ethnographical Sketch, by N. vy. 

Seidlitz, 184 
Abyssinia, New Publications— 

Bemerkungen zur Geschichte Alta- 
bessiniens, etc., by Dr. E. Glaser, 577 

Un’ escursione nel Co-Hiin, by N. 
Gentile, 86 

Adams, ©. C., Tropical Africa as a factor 
in civilization (New Publications), 190 
Address to the Royal Geographical 

Society, by C. R. Markham, 1 et seq. 

Adelsberz, grotto of, 60 

Aden, Mr. Tate’s survey of, 175 

Harbour, by W. 8S. Child (New 

Publications), 187 note, 361 

Adim, Wadi, Hadramut, 329, 330 

Admiralty Charts (New Maps) 
480, 583 

Admiralty Surveys, work of the year, 26 

Adrar, M. Gaston Donnet’s journey to, 
176 

Africa— 

Progress of explorations in, 23 

The Recent ‘lerritorial Arrangements 
in, by E. G. Ravenstein, 54 

Africa, British East— 

Contributions to the Physical Geo- 
graphy of, by J. W. Gregory, 239 et 
seq., 408 et seq., 505 et seq. 

List of altitudes, 519-524 

People, Places, and Prospects in, by C. 
W. Hobley, 97 et seq. 

Plateaux of, 517 

a and botany of, 512 

Africa, Kast— 

Anglo-German Boundary in, Proceedings 
of the British Commission 1892, by 
Consul C. 8. Smith, 424 et seq. 

Baron v. Schele’s Journey in, 176 

Biological zones of, 510 

Count v. Gétzen’s Expedition in, 273 

Development of the Portuguese Posses- 
sions in, 362 

Diagrammatic section of the structure 
of, 297 


Hobnel, 


287, 288, 


3 =e 


, old, 518 


Africa, East—continued. 
Dr. Baumann’s Journey through, 
Heawood, 246 
Geological zones of, 293-297 
Africa, German West 
Meteorological observations in, 65 
Africa, South-West— 
Dr. Karl Dove on Geography of, 271 
Africa, West— 
Arrangement between France and the 
Congo Free State, 274 
Africa, New Maps— 
British South, Stanford’s map of, 286 
German East, Map of the northern part 
of, by Dr. Baumann, 191 
North-Eastern, Kenia district, ete., by 
Lieut. von Hébnel, 478 
Africa, Photograplis— 
Photographs of East Africa, taken by G 
F. Scott-Elliot, 192 
Photographs of West Coast of, by Capt 
Lang, 584 
Africa, New Publications 
British Central Africa, 
ston, 189 
British East, Report on Meteorological 
Observations in, by E. G. Ravenstein, 
470 
Distribution of the Ostrich in, by Jules 
Forest, 86 
East, On results of Mr. Theodore Bent’s 
Journey in, by A. Dillmann, 282 
French West, A Young Colony, by M. 
Marcel Monnier, 282 
German East, Cartographical Results of 
the Massai Expedition, by Dr. O. 
Baumann, 189 
—— -, Journey to Moschi, by 
Dr. Volke ns, 189 
— Plants of Usambara, by 
O. Ww eabure, 189 
——_—_—_-—, Report on the cultivated 
lands of Kilimanjaro, ete., by Dr. 
Brehme, 189 
L’Apertado, canal naturel 
Casamance et le Cachéo, 
Madrolle, 189 
Notes on some African Structures, by 
Mr. J. T. Last, 470 
On the Coast of French West, by E. M. 
Laumann, 282 
On the Dwarfs of, by O. Lenz, 188: see 
Lenz 
Populations of, their origin, ete., by A. 
de Préville, 86 
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Africa, New Publications—continued. 
Positions determined on the journey 
from the Senegal to Tripoli, by 
Commandant Monteil, 87 
Quid de Natura et fructibus Cyrenaice, 
etc., by A. Rainaud, 377 
Reconhecimento do Limpopo, by A. A. 
C. Xavier, 189 
Sand-dune formation on South-west 
coast of, by H. Carrington Wilmer, 
283 
South, Migrations of native tribes, etc., 
by Dr. K. Barthel, 190 
South, Orograpby and Climatic con- 
ditions of, by H. C. Schunke, 283 
Story of, and its Explorers, by R. 
Brown, 470 
The New African Crisis with France 
and Germany, 188 
The Partition of Africa, by A. S. White, 
188 
Through Masai Land to the Nile 
Sources, by Dr. Baumann, 87: see 
Baumann 
Topical Africa as a Factor in Civiliza- 
tion, by C. C. Adams, 190 
Vilkerbewegungen auf der Siidhilfte 
des afrikanischen Kontinents, by Dr. 
K. Barthel, 578 
West, Survey map of route of the 
German Cameroon Expedition, 286 
Agassiz, A., Notes from the Bermudas 
(New Publications), 190 note, 274 
—, The Gulf Stream (New 
Publications), 381 
Agassiz, A. R., Our Commercial Relations 
with Chinese Manchuria, 534 et seq. 
Agronomic Map of Ferté-sous-Jouarre, 
note by M. Gatellier (New Publica- 
tions), 380 
Aguilar, J. N., Estado actual y porvenir 
del Archipiclago Filipino (New Publi- 
cations), 86 
Akaba, or plateau of Hadramut, 318 
Al Aisar, Wadi, 320 
—_——_ —, Himyaritic ruins in the, 
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Alaska, by O. J. Klotz, 377 
Albania, description of the country and 
people, 401-405 
Albéca, A. L. @’, Au 
Publications), 577 
Aleutian Islands, Bering Sea, 251 
Alexander the Great, Col. Holdich on the 
route of, 360, 458 
Al Garun, ruins near village of, 327 
Algeria, South, Geology of, Capt. Almand 
on the, 364 
Algeria, New Maps— 
Topographical Map of (Service Géo- 
graphique de l’Armée, Paris), 95, 478 
Algeria, New Publications— 
Le Pays du Mouton, 188 
The Archwology of Tunis and, etc., by 
M. Diehl, 282 
Algo River, Central Asia, 173, 174 
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Al Gran, Hadramut, 326 
Al Had, Hadramut, 327 
Ali Kuh pass, Bakhtiari Mountains, 493 
Alkabir, Wadi, changes of course of, 361 
Al Kaiti family of the Yafi tribe, 322 
Al Katan, palace of Sultan Sallah bin 
Mohamed of Shibam at, 323 
Allan, G., Photographs taken in Swazi- 
land and Tongaland, 384 
Alldridge, T. J., Wanderings in the Hin- 
terland of Sierra Leone, 123 et seq. 
Allegheny River, probable course in Pre- 
Glacial times, 66 
Almand, Capt., on the geology of South 
Algeria, 364 
Alpine Lakes, Morphometry of, 265 
——— Rivers, The Daily Variation in the 
Discharge of, 562 
—— zones, distribution of, in East 
Africa, 511 
Alps— 
Geological Excursion in the, 61 
Glaciers of the, Prof. Forel on Period- 
ical Variations of, 172 
M. Haug’s studies on the, 366 
Alps, New Maps— 
Oetzthal and Stubai (Deutschen u. 
Oesterreichischen Alpen-Verein), 93 
Alps, New Publications— 
Alpine Lakes in the neighbourhood of 
Sterzing, by J. Damian, 83 
The bursting of the Schwemser-Ferner, 
by Dr. G. Greim, 467 
Alvarez, M., Obock et Abyssinie (New 
Publications), 87 
America, Early Discovery of, Mr. Yule 
Oldham on the, 364 
America, New Maps— 
South, Original map of the Rio Napo 
and Rio Curaray, by R. Payer, 478 
America, New Publications— 
Central, Indian Place-names in, by Dr. 
K. Sapper, 378 
Discovery of, attributed to the Chinese, 
by L. Nocentini, 91 
Native Calendar of Central America 
and Mexico, by D. G. Brinton, 190 
North, Geographic Distribution of Life 
in, by C. H. Merriman, 380 
Sacred Symbols, etc., of Aboriginal 
America in Ancient and Modern 
Times, by F. Parry, 190 
South, East Coast of, 379 
Travels amongst American Indians, 
their ancient earthworks and temples, 
ete., by Vice-Admiral Brine, 190 
American Indians, New Publications— 
Aus dem Tagebuch des Malers Fried- 
rich Kurz iiber seinen Aufenthalt bei 
den Missouri-Indianern, by Dr. E. 
Kurz, 579 
Amritsar District, New Publications— 
Gazetteer of the, 376 
Amur Geographical Society, formation of 
the, 63 
Ancient Geography, Kiepert’s Atlas of 
(New Maps), 479 
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Observations in the Patagonian Andes, 
by Dr. Martin, 283: see Martin. 

Reiseskizzen aus den Cordilleren von 
Llanquihne, by Dr. H. Steffen, 579 

Andrade, Captain de, Journey in South- 

East Africa, 362 

Anglo-Congo territorial arrangement, 54 
Anglo-German Boundary in East Equa- 
torial Africa, Proceedings of the British 

Commission, 1892, by Consul C. §&. 

Smith, 424 et seq. 

Ankole hills and valleys, Central Africa, 

350, 351 

Annam, New Publications— 
The Coast of, by D. Wislicenus, 187 
Anniversary Meeting of R.G.8., Report of, 

71 et seq. 

Antarctic exploration, work of Committee 

on the need of, 20-22 

——— Regions, Voyage of the Jason to, 

Abstract of Journal kept by Capt. 

Larsen, 333 et seq. 

— Note by Mr. A. H. Cocks on, 466 
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Animal Life observed during a Voyage 
to Antarctic Seas; by W. 8S. Bruce, 
285 

Anthropology, New Publications— 
The “Nation” as an Element in, by 
D. G. Brinton, 471 
Anticyclones, Moving, in the Southern 
Hemisphere, by H. C. Russell (New 
Publications), 89 : 
Antivari, Montenegro, 391 
Appalachians, New Publications— 

Geomorphology of the Southern, by 

Hayes and Campbell, 190 
Appenines, New Publications— 

The line of division between the 
Nortlern and Central, by G. Roggero, 
280 

Arab architecture and palaces in the 

Hadramut valley, 323-329 

Arabia— : 

Inhabitants of, 321 

Mr. Bent’s new expedition to, 457 

Vegetation of, 331 

Arabia, New Maps— 
Map of the Country of the Arabian 
Horse, by Major-Gen, Tweedie, 477 
Aran Islands, Ethnography of the, Prof. 
Haddon and Dr. Browne’s study on, 59 
Architecture, A History of, by Jas. 
Fergusson (New Publications), 471 
Arctic and Antarctic discoveries, progress 
of, 6-22 
Arctic Expeditions— 

Bjorling’s, 15-20, 532 

Jackson-Harmsworth, 10, 141, 177, 275, 
365 

Nansen’s, 8, 9, 365 

Peary’s, 12-14, 365, 461 

Peary Relief Expedition, 178, 532 

Wellman’s, 12, 178, 275, 369 

Arctic Ocean, New Publications— 

Explorations in, by Ch. Rabot, 380 
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Special Map of the, showing Peary’s 
explorations, by Prof. Cora, 384 
Ardennes, New Publications— 
A Trip in the French Ardennes, by M. 
J. A. Rayeur, 468 
Argentine Republic, New Maps— 
Map of the Province of Catamarca, 286 
Argentine and Chile, New Publications— 
The Development of, 1889-93, by Dr. 
H. Polakowsky, 284 
Army Book for the British Empire, by 
Goodenough and Dalton (New Publi- 
cations), 90 
Arran Basin, area, temperature, etc., of, 
845, 346 
Ashaka Babo 
300 
Ashkun people, Kafiristan, 201 
Asia, Central, Capt. Roborovsky’s Expe- 
dition to, 173 
. Dr. Sven Hedin’s Explora- 
tions in, 174, 457 
Asia, New Publications— 
Central, Mountain Systems of, by E. 
Delmar Morgan, 187 
, Russian colonization in, by M 
E. Blane, 376 
——-—, The Expedition of the Imperial 
Russian Geographical Society to, by 
D. Krahmer, 85 
Western, according to the most recent 
discoveries, by C. P. Tiele, 577 
Asia Minor, New Publications— 
Sur les routes d’ Asie, par G. Deschamps, 
85 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Annual Address 
to the, by Sir C. A. Elliott (New Publi- 
cations), 187 
Asmussen, P., Die Entdeckung der 
Nilquellen (New Publications), 189 
Astronomical work of the Degree Measure- 
ment Bureau, by Drs. Weiss and 
Schramm (New Publications), 374 
Astronomy and Geophysics, Year-book of, 
by Dr. H. J. Klein (New Publications), 
3382 
Astronomy in relation to Geography, by 
Th. Weir (New Publications), 285 
Atabubu, New Publications— 
Report on Mission to, by G. E. Fer- 
guson, 189 
Athabasca Lake, N. Canada, 439, 440 
Athi river and valley, E. Africa, 118, 505, 
506, 508 
Atlantic, North, Surface Temperature of 
the, 70 
Atlantic Ocean, depth of the, 257 
Atlantic Ocean, New Maps— 
Pilot Chart of the North, 192, 288, 584 
Répartition de la Pression Atmosphe- 
rique sur l’Océan Atlantique, etc., 
by G. Rung, 584 
Atlases, New Maps— 
Atlante Scolastico per la geografia Fisica 
e Politica di Guiseppe Pennesi, 583 
Debes’ Neuer Handatlas, 479 
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Atlases, New Maps—continued. 
Deutscher Kolonial - atlas, 
Langhans, 479 
Forme Orbis Antiqui, by H. Kiepert, 479 
Schrader’s Atlas de Géographie Ilis- 
torique, 96, 287 
Vidal-Lablache, Atlas général, 96, 479 
Atmosphere, New Publications— 
Erosion, ete., performed by the Atmo 
’ sphere, by J. A. Udden, 88 
Terrestrial Refraction in the Western 
Himalayan Mountains, by Gen. 
Walker, 88 
Austral Sub-region of the Geography of 
Mammals, 38-44 
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, Central, Mr. Horn’s expedition 
to, 67, 68 
Australia, New Maps— 
Western, by A. F. Calvert, 479 
——, Geological Sketch Map of, by 
H. P. Woodward, 192 
Australia, New Publications— 
Gordon and Gotch’s Handbook, 379 
Journeys in North Australia and New 
Guinea, by Prof, Dr. R. Semon, 285 
Social organization of the Aborigines of, 
by H. Cunow, 379 
On the development of Australian rail- 
ways, etc., by Dr. M. Kandt, 284 
‘On the Wallaby,’ by G. Boothby, 87 
South and Central, Contributions to our 
Knowledge of the Geology of, by Ch. 
Cuewings, 87 
Australian Region of the Geography of 
Mammals, 35 et seq. 
Austria, Limestone mountains of, M. 
Cvizié on natural caverns in, 571 
Austria-Hungary, New Publications— 
Distribution of population, by Dr. K. 
Grissinger, 184: see Grissinger 
Austria Sound, Franz Josef Land, 10, 142 
Azores, New Publications— 
A Description of the, by W. R. Kettle, 
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Bab-el Mandeb, Straits of, currents of, 
256 
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The * Lowlands,” 186 
The Northern Highlands, 375 
Baedeker’s Handbooks, New Publica- 
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Belgium and Holland, 468 
Dominion of Canada, with Newfound- 
land, 377 
Great Britain, 468 
Northern France, 84 
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tures in the Congo Free State (New 
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= United States Geological Survey, 
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Baker Lake, N. Canada, 446 

Bakhtiari Country, New Publications— 
Report of a Reconnaissance in the, by 

Major Sawyer, 188 

Bakhtiari Mountains and Upper Elam, 
by Lieut.-Col. H. A. Sawyer, 481 et seq. 

Bakhtiari people, 503, 504 

Balance Sheet of R.G.S. for 1893, 74 

Balarti, Tana River, 101 

Balaton, Lake, New Publications— 
Report of the Commission on, by Prof. 

Loezy, 84 
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New Physical explorations in the, by 
Dr. Kriimmel, 382 

Swedish Hydrographic Research in the, 
by O. Petterson, 382 
Bananas and Plantains, A summary of 
information relating to (New Publica- 
tions), 472 
Bande, Sierra Leone, 130 
Baring-Gould, 8., The Deserts of Southern 
France (New Publications), 576 
Baringo, Lake, E. Africa, 311-313 
Baroda Waterworks, by J. Sadasewjee 
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Barren Lands of Northern Canada, An 
Expedition through the, by J. Burr 
Tyrrell, 437 et seq. 
Barthel, Dr. K., Vilkerbewegungen auf 
der Siidhilfte des afrikanischen Kon- 
tinents (New Publications), 190, 578 
Bartholomew’s Maps, New Maps— 
China, Japan, and Korea, Special War 
Map, 383 

Harrogate, with Environs, 383 

Plan of Brighton from the Ordnance 
Survey, 285 

Scotland, Reduced Ordnance Survey 
for Tourists and Cyclists, 286, 383 

Basadre, D. M.,. Puno, Provincia de 
Chucuito (New Publications), 284 

Basel, New Publications— 

The situation of, ete, by Dr. R. Hotz, 
375: see Hotz 

Bashgul valley, Kafiristan, 194, 197 

Bassenthwaite, Lake, depth, etc., of, 238, 
239 

Bassett, J. S., The Constitutional Begin- 
nings of North Carolina (New Publica- 
tions), 579 

Bastian, A., Indonesien oder die Inseln 
des Malayischen Archipel (New Pub- 
lications), 376 
asurco, 8. M., Trois semaines chez les 
Indiens Cayapas (New Publications), 
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Bathymetrical Phenomenon in the Lagoon 
of Venice, 366 

Survey of the French Lakes, 
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191 
oa , Topographische Aufnah- 
men auf Reisen (New Publications), 90 
Bavaria, New Publications— 
Glazial-und Drifthypothese auf Baye- 
rischen Boden erstanden, by S&S. 
Giiuther, 468 
Beans, bean-cake, and oil produce of Man- 
churia, 541, 542 
Bedu of the Hadramut, 320 
Beira Railway, Photographs of the, by 
A. C. Britton, 384 
, Photographs of the, by W. 
A. Eckersley, 584 
Belck, Dr. W., Die Niveau-Schwankungen 
des Goektschai-Sees (New Publica- 
tions), 86 : 
Belgium and Holland, New Publications— 
Handbook for ‘Travellers in, by K. 
Baedeker, 468 
Beli, cannibal tribe, 136 
Bellazoni Canal, Tana river, 99 
Benang Sta, lead and tin mine at, 235 
Bent, J. T., Expedition to the Hadramut, 
315 et seq. 
, journey into Hadramaut, 23 
» new expedition to Southern 
Arabia, 457 
Berbers, The Alphabets of the, by D. G. 
Brinton (New Publications), 578 
Bering Sea, Dr. Dawson’s observations on 
the, 250 
Bering Sea, New Publications— 
Fur-seals and the Bering Sea Arbitra- 
tion, by J. Stanley Brown, 578 
Bermudas, The Formation of the, Dr. 
Agassiz on, 190, 274 
Bermudas, New Publications— 
A description of the, by W. R. Kettle,578 
Bezold, W. von, Deutsches Meteorolo- 
gisches Jahrbuch fiir 1890 (New Pub- 
lications), 382 
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Ellis and Elvey’s General catalogue of 
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Bijelopolje town, Novi Bazar, 398 
Billinghurst, G. E., La Irrigacién en 
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Biltmore Forest, New Publications— 
Account of its treatment, etc., by G. 
Pinchot, 283 
Biogradsko Lake, Montenegro, 396 
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Albert I, Fiirst von Monaco, by P. 
Paulitschke, 90 
Brackebusch, Dr. Ludwig, 471 
Denisot, N., le conte d’Alsinoys, by G. 
Marcel, 471 
Dictionary of National Biography, 
edited by Sidney Lee, 90, 471 
Eck, Johann, by 8. Giiother, 471 
Giinther, Dr. 8., 90 
Khama: the Story of an African Chief, 
by Mrs. Knight Bruce, 471 
Réclus, E., by Dr. Wolkenhauer, 90 
Reiss, Dr. W., 90 
Ruge, Dr. §., 90 
Ruspoli, Eugenio, by 
Ferrandi, 471 
Schrenck, L. von, and A. von Midden- 
dorf, by W. Wolkenhauer, 471 
Segato, G., by A. Wolynski, 90 
Uzielli, Gustavo, 471 
Vespucci, A., Letters of, etc., by C. R. 
Markham, 472 
Wolf, Dr. J. R., by Prof. Weilemann, 
90 
Bir Barhut volcano, Hadramut, 329 
Bireh-ganga stream, N. India, 162, 163 
Biscay, Bay of, Currents of the, M. 
Hautreux’s researches on the, 184, 463, 
468 
Biserat, Malay Peninsula, 234 
Bishop, Mrs., progress of journey in 
Korea, 172 
Bjorling’s expedition to Ellesmere Land, 
15-20, 532, 533 
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of the, 255, 256 
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Radde and E. Koenig, 469 
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Pictures from, by J. Baker, 575 
Bojana River, Montenegro, 391 
Bolivia, New Publications— 
The Bolivian Altiplanicie, by D. R. 
Urquhart, 284 
Bombare country, Sierra Leone, 129 
Bombay, New Publications— 
Tansa Works for the Water-Supply of, 
by W. J. B. Clerke, 376 
Bombo, height and position of, 436 
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by Dr. Rangon, 577 
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The Eruptive Rocks of, by J. L. 
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———_-———, The Alphabets of the 
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British East Africa,” 517 
Cartography of Russian Turkistan, 63 
Casanova, K., Carta nautica del Reinel 
di proprieta del bar (New Publications), 


iv 
Castillo,D. Rafael,Geographical Dictionary 
of Spain and its Colonies (New Publi- 
cations), 281 
Catamarca Province, New Maps— 
Map of the (Museo de La Plata), 286 
Caucasus, New Maps— 
North- Western, and survey of Dr. 
Radde’s route, 476 
Caucasus, New Publications— 
Guide au Caucase, par J. Mourier, 575 
Cavazzo, Lake of, New Publications— 
Survey of the, by O. Marinelli, 84 
Cave-dwellers of America, the Tarahu- 
maris of the Sierra Madre, by Carl 
Lumholtz (New Publications), 578 
Cayapas, New Publications— 
Three Weeks with the Cayapas Indians, 
by M. 8. M. Basurco, 284 
Cerna, D., The Pilgrimage and Civiliza- 
tion of the Toltecs (New Publications), 
190 
Cetinje, Montenegro, 388 
Chailley-Bert, J., The Colonization of 
Indo-China, translated by A. B. Brabant 
(New Publications), 576 
Chala, crater lake of, 430 
——.-, height and position of, 436, 437 
Chamberlin and Leverett, Messrs. ; 
studies in the drainage features of the 
Upper Ohio Basin, 66 
Chamberlin, Prof., study of the glaciers 
of Greenland, 461 
Charles-Roux, M., on the Rhone-Marseilles 
Canal, 270 
Charts, New Maps— 
Admiralty, 287, 480 
Cancelled, 287, 480 
Corrected, 288 
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Charts, New Maps— continued. 

United States Hydrographic, 192, 288 
Cherri Pass, Bakhtiari Mountains, 492 
Chesterfield Inlet, Hudson’s Bay, 446 
Chewings, C., Beitrige zur Kenntnis der 

Geologie Siid und Central-Australiens 

(New Publications), 87 
Chigakhor lake and stream, 488, 491 
Child, W. 8., Aden Harbour (New Publi- 

cations), 187 
, on topographical changes in 





Aden, 361 
China, Admiralty surveys on the coast of, 
27 
China, Japan, and Korea, by Baron von 
Richthofen, 556 
China, Japan, and Korea, New Maps— 
Bartholomew's Special War Map of, 
383 
Philips’ Special War Map of, 384 
China, New Publications— 
A Corner of Cathay: studies from life 
among the Chinese, by A. M. Fielde, 
576 
Chinese Atlas, The Cartography of the 
East (New Publications), 375 
Chinese gold workings in Malay Penin- 
sula, 229 
Chinese Manchuria, Our Commercial 
Relations with, by A. R. Agassiz, 534 
et seq. 
Chinese medicine trade, 545 
Chinese people, character of the, 559 
Chin-i-Kewar, Bakhtiari Hills, 499 
Chipman lake and river, N. Canada, 
440 
Chippewyan Indian canoe-routes in N. 
Canada, 438 
Chipunski Cape, 251 
Chiru, C., Canalisarea Riurilor si Iriga- 
tiuni (New Publications), 84 
Chree, C., Some Applications of Physics 
and Mathematics to Geology (New 
Publications), 381 
Christensen Volcano and Island, Graham 
Land, 340, 341 
Christmas Lectures of R.G.S., by Dr. 
Mill, 562 
Church Missionary Society, Proceedings 
of the (New Publications), 472 
Churchill, Fort, Hudson’s Bay, 448 


Churchill, W. A., The Sugar-Loaf Moun- | 


tain, Mozambique, 352 


Cirera, P. Ricardo, Magnetic Conditions in | 


the Philippines (New Publications), 
281 

Clayden, A. W., model for the illustration 
of ocean currents, 253 

Clereq, F. 8. A. de, De West-en Noord- 
kust van Nederlandsch Nieu-Guinea 
(New Publications), 380 

Clerke, W. J. B., Tansa Works for the 
Water-Supply of Bombay (New Publi- 
cations), 376 

Clyde Sea Area, Physical Conditions of 
the, by H. R. Mill, 344 

Coast plateaux of E. Africa, 295, 298 


INDEX. 


| Cooper Island, Bering Sea, 251 





Cobham, C. D., An attempt at a Biblio- 
graphy of Cyprus (New Publications), 
187 


Cochinchina, New Publications— 
With the Savages of Eastern, by M. 
Guerlach, 85 
Cockburn Island, Graham Land, 334 
Cocks, A. H., Note on Capt. Larsen’s 

Antarctic Journal, 466 
Collett, Col. Sir H., Six Weeks in Java 

(New Publications), 188 
Collignon, Dr., Anthropologie de la France 

(New Publications), 18 
Collingridge, G., The Fantastic Islands of 

the Indian Ocean and Australasia, ete. 

(New Publications), 92, 475 
Collins, F. H., Twelve Charts of the Tidal 

Streams on the West Coast of Scotland 

(New Maps), 286 
Colombia, New Publications— 

Réclus’ work on, translated by F. J. 

Vergara, 379 
Tour through, by Carlos 

Marquez, 284 
Columbus, The Italian Monument to, by 

C. R. Markham, 33 
Columbus, New Publications— 

Christopher Columbus and the participa- 

tion of the Jews, etc., by Dr. Kayser- 
ling, 472 
Commander Islands, Bering Sea, 251 
Congo Free State, Arrangement between 

France and the, 274 
Congo Free State, New Publications— 

Travel and Adventures in the, by 

Bula N’Zau (Henry Bailey), 282 
Congo, Frencb, M. Dybowski’s Journeys 

in, 176 
State, partitions of the, 54 
Congo, New Maps— 

Atlas of the Coasts of French Congo, by 

H. Pobéguin, 95 
Survey map of Southern part of, by Dr. 
J. Cornet, 286 
Congo, New Publications— 

Useful plants of the, by A. Dewevre, 86 
Coniston Lake, depth, etc., of, 238, 240 
Conrau, the brothers, Surveys in the 

Northern Cameroons, 458 
Constance, Lake of, Morphometry of the, 

264 
Constance, Lake of, New Publications— 

Report of German Excursion to, by A. 

Penck, 375 : see Penck 


Cuervo 





Continental Handbook, New Publica- 
tions— 
The Continent by Queenboro’ vid 


Flushing, by H. Tiedman, 280 
Conway, W. M., Climbing and Explora- 
tions in the Karakoram-Himalayas (New 
Publications), 85 
Coolidge, Rev. W. A. B., Guide to the 
Range of the Tédi (New Publications), 
187 
—_—_—_—__—_—_—,, Was ist eine “ Erste 
Besteigung ” ? (New Publications), 92 
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Cordoba, New Publications— 

La Cuenca del Valle del Rio 1° en 
Cordoba, by G. Bodenbender, 378 
Cornet, Dr. J., Die geologischen Ergebnisse 
der Katanga Expedition (New Publi- 

cations), 189 








, Geognostische Uebersicht 
des siidlichen Teilesdes Kongo-Gebietes 
(New Maps), 286 
Corti, Siro, Le Provincie d’Italia sotto 
Vaspetto geogratico e storico (New Publi- 
cations), 185 
Cotton and woollen trade of Manchuria, 
549 
Coudenhove and Hoyos, Counts, Journey 
in Somaliland, 363 
Council of R.G.S., report of, for 1893-94. . 
72 
Cousin, Juan, by D. C. F. Duro (New 
Publications), 91 
Cozens-Hardy, W. H., Montenegro and its 
Borderlands, 385 et seq. 
Crater Types in Mexico and Guatemala, 
by Dr. C. Sapper (NewPublications), 90 
Craters, Types of, in Mexico and Guate- 
mala, Dr. Sapper’s observations on, 67 
Crawfurd, Mr., visit to Lake Mweru, 460 
Cree Lake, N. Canada, 437, 438 
Crofton, H. T., on Vestiges of Village 
Communities in England, 58, 8t 
Crooke, W., An Introduction to the Popular 
Religion and Folklore of Northern India 
(New Publications), 187 
Crookshank, Lieut., Survey of Goliha 
landslip, 168 
Crotta, §., Profili batometrici dei laghi 
Briantei e del lago del Segrino (New 
Publications), 469 

Crow-Wing Trail, The Old, by Hon. 
John Schultz (New Publications), 378 

Crummock Water, depth, etc., of, 238, 239 

Cuervo Marquez, Carlos, Prehistoria y 
Viajes (New Publications), 284 

Cuinet, V., La Turquie d’Asie (New 
Publications), 86, 470 

Cunow, H., Die Verwandtschafts-Organisa- 
tionen der Australneger (New Publica- 
tions), 379 

Currents of the great oceans, origin of, 253 

Currents, On observations of, in the Straits 
of Mexico, ete., by E. A. Haskell (New 
Publications), 89 

Curzon, Hon. G. N., visit to the source of 
the Oxus, 563 

Cyprus, New Publications— 
An attempt at a Bibliography of, by C. 

D. Cobham, 187 


D. 


Damme Vand or Rembesdal Glacier Lake, 
Norway, by Capt. Mockler-Ferryman, 
524 

Dahomey, New Publications— 

Au Dahomey, par M. A. L, d’Albéca, 
D77 
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Dalmatian Alps, M. Martel’s subter- 
ranean explorations in the, 60 

D’Alviella, Comte G., Les Anglais, les 
Russes et les Chinois sur le Toit du 
Monde (New Publications), 469 

Daly Lake, N. Canada, 441 

Damaraland, Dr. Karl Dove on Geo- 
graphy of, 271 

Damian, J., Einzelne, wenig gewurdigte 
Hochgebirgsseen und erloschene See- 
becken um Sterzing (New Publications), 
83 

Danger Islands, Antarctic Ocean, 344 

Danish Polar Observations at Godthaab, 
69 

Darchendo or Ta Chien Lu, longitude of, 
54 

Dardanelles and Bosphorus, currents of 
the, 255 

Darkash Warkash river, Persia, 488 

Darwin Glacier, Mount Kenya, 420 

“ Dasyures” of Tasmania, 38 

D’ Attanoux, M., Expedition in the Sahara, 


69 
David, Prof., Notes on Artesian Water 
in New South Wales and Queensland 
(New Publications), 379 
Davies’ drawing of Ormus in 1627..160 
Davis, W. M., Physical Geography in 
the University (New Publications), 473 
Dawkins, Prof. Boyd, Geology in Rela- 
tion to Geography (New Publications), 
381 
Dawson, Dr. G. M., Observations on the 
Bering Sea, 250 
Debes, ¥., Neuer Handatlas (New Maps), 
479 
Déchy, M. von, Bergfahrten in den 
Alpen der Herzegowina (New Publi- 
cations), 8+ 
Delebecque, A., Bathymetrical Survey of 
French: Lakes, 359 
Denmark, New Maps 
General topographical map of, 476 
Denmark, New Publications— 
Spirit-levelling in the survey of, by O. 
Zacharisw, 194: see Zacharie 
Dennys, N. B., A Descriptive Dictionary 
of British Malaya (New Publications), 
85 
Density of Sea Water, Prof. Kriimmel’s 
new method of determining the, 570 
Depths of the Oceans, 256, 257 
Derbyshire, New Publications— 
Thorough Guide Series of, etc., by J. 
B. Baddeley, 468 
Derwentwater, depth, etc., of, 233, 239 
Deschamps, G., Sur Jes Routes d’ Asie 
(New Publications), 85 
D’Estrey, H. Meyners, La baie de Hum- 
boldt (New Publications), 284 
De-Toni, Dr., Repertorium geographico- 
polyglottum un usum “ Sylloges Alga- 
rum Omnium” (New Publications), 
474 
Dewevre, A., Les Plantes utiles du Congo 
(New Publications), 86 
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Dibos, M., Note sur les Travaux de De- 
glagage dans les estuaires fluviaux et 
maritime (New Publications), 92 

, on Ice Control in Estuaries, 369 

Diehl, M., The Archeology of Algeria 
and Tunis (New Publications), 282 

Digo people and villages, Umba district, 
426 

Dijk, Dr, P. A. L. E., Sumatra, Malay 
Archipelago (New Publications), 281 

Dillmann, A., Results of Mr. Theodore 
Bent’s journey in East Africa (New 
Publications), 282 

Dingo of Australia, 37 

Dinse, P., Die Fjordbildungen 
Publications), 580 

Distachurus of New Guinea, 45 

Doenyo Buru, E. Africa, 315 

- Longonot, E. Africa, 314 
-—— Nyuki, E. Africa, 314 

—-—— Suswa, E. Africa, 314 

Dolifus, G., Récherches géologiques sur 
les environs de Vichy (New Publica- 
tions), 375 

Dolomite Alps, New Maps— 
Topographical map of the, 191 





New 





beleland ; or, Sport and War in Zambe- 
sia (New Publications), 578 

Doobaunt lake, N. Canada, 444 

Dorcopsis of New Guinea, 45 

Dorn, A., Die Seehiifen des Weltverkehrs 
(New Publications), 91 

Dove, Dr. Karl, on Geography of South- 
West Africa, 271 

Druids, Irish, and Old Irish Religions, 
by J. Bonwick (New Publications), 91 


ment of Disease, 565 

Dulcigno, Montenegro, 391 

Dumi Lake, Tana River, 299 

Dunmore, Lord, Letter from, on the 
criticism of his book, 180 

Durmitor Mountain, Montenegro, 392 

Duro, D. C. F., Juan Cousin verdadero 
descubridor de América (New Publi- 
cations), 91 

Dutch East Indies, New Publications— 
Dagh-Register, ete., by Mr. Van der 

Chijs, 375 


Chijs, 375 
Dutch Guiana, New Publications— 
Verslag van eene reis naar de Lawa, 
etc., by W. L. Loth, 379 
Dutch New Guinea, New Publications— 
The West and North Coast of, by F. 8. 
A. de Clereq, 380 
Dybowski, M., Journeys in French Congo, 
176 
Dyer, Mr. Thiselton, remarks on “ Ex- 
pedition to the Hadrawmut,” 331 


E. 


East and West, by E. Reclus (New Pub- 
lications), 472 


Donovan, Capt., With Wilson in Mata- | 


Dualas of the Cameroons and their treat- | 


Plakaatboek 1602-1811, by Mr. Van der | 



















































INDEX. 


Eckersley, W. A., Photographs of the 
Beira Railway, 584 
Educational Lectures, by Mr. Mackinder, 
arrangement for third course of, 268 
Egypt, New Maps— 
Atlas of Ancient Egypt, published by 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, 95 
Egypt, New Publications— 
Handbook of Arabian dialect spoken 
in, by A. Seidel, 377 
Ricognizione nel Deserto Orientale 
a’ Egitto, by U. Menicoft, 577 
Egyptian Government’s Irrigation Atlas, 
Letter from Mr. Cope Whitehouse on, 
182 
Ehni, J., Souvenirs du Mount Hor et des 
ruines de Petra (New Publications), 376 
Ebrenburg, Dr. Die Geographische 
Bedeutung Wiirzburgs (New Publica- 
tions), 185 
Eifel, The, by Dr. O. Follmann (New 
Publications), 184 
Elam, Upper, and the Bakhtiari Moun- 
tains, by Lieut.-Col. H. A. Sawyer, 
481 et seq. 
Elba, Island of, by 
Publications), 185 
Eldgja, voleanic rift, Iceland, 454 
| Elevations, Different, Distribution 
Population at, 358 
El Homeur, Capt. Almand’s work at, 364 
Ellesmere Land, Bjérling’s expedition to, 
14, 15 
Elliot, R. H., Gold, Sport, and Coffee- 
planting in Mysore (New Publications), 


O. Marinelli (New 


of 


do 
Elliot, Scott, Expedition to Mount Ru- 
wenzori, 349 
Elliott, Sir C. A, Annual Address 
delivered to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (New Publications), 187 
| Ellis and Elvey’s General Catalogue of 
rare books and manuscripts (New Pub- 
lications), 471 
Elmetaita Lake, E. Africa, 307, 310 
Engaiio, The Island of, by Dr. Guille- 
mard, 153 
England, Admiralty 
shores of, 26 
—, Vestiges of Village Commu- 
nities in, Mr. Crofton on, 58 
England and Wales, New Publications— 
Comprehensive Gazetteer of, by J. H. 
Brabner, 184, 576 
England and Wales, New Maps— 
Canals and Navigable Rivers of, by 
L.. B. Wells, 93 
Ordnance Survey Maps, 93, 191, 3 
476, 581 
| English Institutions and the American 
| Indian, by J. A. James, 579 
English Lakes, A Survey of the, by H. R. 
Mill, 237 et seq. 
Ennerdale Lake, depth, ete., of, 238, 239 
Epeirogenic Uplift, Wave-like progress of 
an, by Warren Upham (New Publica- 
tions), 380 


survey work off 
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Equator Ridge and Peak, E. Africa, 307 

Erer River, Somaliland, 528, 530 

Erie, Lake, probable drainage of, in Pre- 
Glacial Times, 66 

Eritrea, New Publications— 

Ueber seine letzte Reise mit Dr. M. 
Schoeller in der Italienischen Ery- 
throea, by Herr G. Schweinfurth, 577 

"rri Mountains, Lake Baringo, 315 

Eskimo of N. Canada, 445 

Estuaries, Ice Control in, M. Maurice 
Dibos on, 369 

Ethnography of the Aran Islands, Prof. 
Haddon and Dr. Browne’s study on the, 
59 

Ethnography of South-East Hungary, 
Dr. Janko on the, 59 

Ethnology, New Publications— 

On various supposed relations between 

the American and Asian races, by D. 

G. Brinton, 473 

Europe, the Hegemony of, M. Réclus on, 

374, 456 

European States, Central, Geographical 
Research in the, by Dr. Peucker, 171 

Europeans, The Health of, on Mount 
Kilimanjaro, 459 

Everill, Capt. H. C., The Malay Archi- 
pelago (New Publications), 376 

Eyassi, Lake, E. Africa, 247 


F. 

Fapine Histories, by S. E. Peal (New 
Publications), 470 

Feilden, Col., on Current Polar Explora- 
tion, 365 

Feng-hwang-cheng, Manchuria, 536 

Ferguson, G. E., presentation of Gill 
Memorial to, 80 

, Report on Mission to 
Atabubu (New Publications), 189 

Fergusson, Jas., A History of Architec- 
ture in all Countries, etc. (New Publi- 
cations), 471 

Fernow, B. E., The Battle of the Forest 
(New Publications), 381 

Fichtelgebirge, New Publications — 
On the Basalts of, by E. Lord, 375 

Field Geology, A Text-book of, by Pen- 
ning and Jukes-Browne (New Publica- 
tions), 88 

Fielde, A. M., A Corner of Cathay: 
studies from life among the Chinese 
(New Publications), 576 

Fivlay, J. B., Ireland and the Irish, ete. 
(New Publications), 576 

Finsch, Dr. O., Hautverzierungen der 
Gilbert-Insulaner (New Publications), 
87 

Fiorini, M., Il Mappamondo di Leonardo 
da Vinci ed u«ltre consimili mappe 
(New Publications), 475 

, Le sfere cosmografiche e special- 








mente le sfere terrestri (New Publica- 
tions), 580 
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Fitzgerald, W. W. A., Remarks on “ Con- 
tributions to the Physical Geography 
of British East Africa,” 518 

FitzPatrick, Photographs of the Central 
Uruguay Railway taken by, 96 

Fjords, New Publications— 

Die Fjordbildungen, Von P. 
580 

Flanders, by A. Malotet (New Publica- 
tions), 84 

Flower, Sir W. H., Remarks on “Con- 
tributions to the Physical Geography 
of British East Africa,” 514 

Féhn wind of the Mediterranean, 368 

Follmann, Dr. O., Die Eifel (New Publi- 
cations), 184 

Forel, Prof., on the Periodical Variations 
of the Glaciers of the Alps, 172 

Forest, J., L’Habitat de lAutruche en 
Afrique (New Publications), 86 

Forest, the Battle of the, by B. E. Fernow 
(New Publications), 381 

Formosa, New Maps— 

De Villard’s map of, 582 

Formosa, Straits of, New Publications— 
Hydrography of, by 8. Makaroff, 85 

Forster, A. E., Verzeichniss der in Druck 
verdffentlicher Arbeiten von Friedrich 
Simony (New Publications), 90 

Foster, Wm., A view of Ormus in 1627. . 
160 

Foureau, F., expedition in the Sahara, 
65 


Dinse, 





———, Une Mission chez les Touaregs 
(New Publications), 189 
Foyn’s Land, Graham Land, 340 
Framnes, Cape, Graham Land, 337 
France and the Congo Free State, 
Arrangement between, 274 
France, New Publications— 
Anthropology of, by Dr. Collignon, 184. 
Northern France, Baedeker’s Handbook 
for travellers, 84 
The Deserts of Southern France, by 8. 
Baring-Gould, 576 
Frankincense and myrrh trees of Hadra- 
mut, 318, 319 
Franz Josef Land, 9 
——, The Jackson-Harms- 
worth expedition to, 10,141, 177, 275, 365 
French Colonies, New Publications— 
Colonial situation of France in June, 
1894, by F. Leseur, 473 
Organization of the, ete., by E. Petit, 
473 
Publications of the French Colonial 
Union, 474 
French Congo, M. Dybowski’s Journeys 
in, 176 
French Explorations in Madagascar, 175 
in the Sahara, 65, 











76 
French Jura, Prof. Kilian on the geology 
of the, 60 
French Lakes, M. Delebecque’s Bathy- 
metrical survey of, 359 
French protectorate in Somaliland, 58 
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French protectorate on the Ivory Coast, 
M. Monnier’s journey through the, 458 

French Sudan, The (New Publications), 
377 

Freshfield, D. W., Remarks on receiving 
medal on behalf of M. Réclus, 79 

——, Remarks on “A Sur- 
vey of the English Lakes,” 244 

—_—_—_-—_-——_, retirement of, from 
Secretaryship, 24 

Fritzsche, E., Die Lésung des Djuba- 
Problems (New Publications), 87 

Frobenius, H., Die Heiden-Neger des 
agyptischen Sudan (New Publications), 
190 

Fur-seals and the Bering Sea Arbitration, 
by J. Stanley Brown (New Publica- 
tions), 578 











G. 


Gat-I-Gav, Bakhtiari Hills, 499 

Galla settlements and people, Tana 
River, 101, 105, 106 

Galle, A., Dr. A. Philippson’s Hohen- 
messungen in Nord- und Mittel-Grie- 

chenland (New Publications), 468 

Gardan-i-Halwai and Gardan-i-Arzana 

passes, 493 

Gareloch, area, temperature, etc., of the, 
345, 347 

Garwhal, British, Landslip at Gohna in, 
162 

Gatellier, M., Carte agronomique du 
canton de la Ferté-sous-Jouarre (New 

Publications), 380 

Gautier, M., explorations in Madagascar, 

565 

Gautier, Emile, Mission Emile Gautier 
a Madagascar (New Publications), 282 

Geikie, Prof. J.,On the Glacial Succession 
in Europe (New Publications), 88 

Gelcich, E., Zwei Ausziige aus einer 

Sammlung von Reise-beschreibungen 

aus dem X VI. Jahrhundert (New Publi- 

cations), 474 

Geneva, Lake of, depth of, 244 

Gentile, N., Un’ escursione nel Co-Hain 
(New Publications), 86 

Geodesy, New Publications— 

Action of Gravity on the surface of the 
earth, by Prof. Pizzetti, 88: see 
Pizzetti 

Comptes-Rendus, etc., of the Inter- 
national Geodetic Association, by A. 
Hirsch, 381 

Determinations of Gravity, etc., at 
stations on the Pacific Coast, and 
Alaska, by T. Mendenball, 83 

Gravitational deviation of the plumb- 
line in Western Switzerland, by Dr. 
Messerschmitt, 88 

The figure of the earth, by Prof. Viez- 
zoli, 381: see Viezzoli 

The Measure of an Arc of Meridian, by 
P. Rosén, 381 
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Geographic Distribution of Life in North 
America, by C. H. Merriman (New 
Publications), 380 

Geographical Distribution and habits of 
Whales, by Prof. C. Mibius, 266 

Geographical Journal, progress of the, 4, 5 

Geographical Literature of the Month— 
Africa, 86, 188, 282, 377, 470, 577 
America, 190, 283, 377, 578 
Asia, 85, 187, 281, 375, 469, 576 
Australasia and Pacitic Islands, 87, 284, 

379, 580 
Europe, 83, 184, 279, 374, 467, 575 
General, 90, 470 
Mathematical and Physical Geography, 
88, 285, 380, 580 
Polar Regions, 285, 380 

Geographical Research in the Central- 
European States, by Dr. Peucker, 171 

Geographical Society, A New, 178 

Geographical Society of Lyons; Lyon 
et la Région lyonnaise (New Publica- 
tions), 468 

Geographical Work of the United States 
Survey, 147 

Geography at Manchester, New Lecturer 
on, 171 

———— at the British Association, 
Oxford, 1894. .355 

at the Congress of German 

Scientists in Vienna, 1894..570 

at the Universities, Reports 





on, 29 

————, Botanical, Prof. Bonnier’s 
lectures on, 367 

——-——-— in the United States. 566 

- —— of Mammals, The, The Aus- 

tralian Region, by W. L. Sclater, 35 et 

seq. 

Gengeeghy, New Publications— 

California State Series of School Text- 
books, 473 

Commercial Geography of the British 
Empire, by L. W. Lyde, 92 

Concetto e Limiti della Geografia, by 
Prof. Marinelli, 474 

Geographical Handbook to Andree’s 
Hand Atlas, by A. Scobel, 92 

On Geography as a University subject, 
by Prof. Neumann, 91 

On the preparation of a teacher of 
Geography, by Prof. Kirchhoff, 92 

Physical Geography in the University, 
by W. M. Davis, 473 

Praktische geographische Uebungen an 
der Universitat, by Dr. Ule, 473 

Report of Commissioners appointed to 
consider the Draft Charter for pro- 
posed Gresham University in 
London, 473 

The Fuller Study of Geography, by A. 
Montefiore, 473 

Vergleichende Erdkunde, etc., by H. 
Haug, 474 

Zu Prof. Hirschfeld’s Vorschiigen iiber 
Umgestaltung des erdkundlichen 
Unterrichts, by Dr. Kirchhoff, 473 
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Geography, New Publications—continued. 
Zur Beschaffung des heimatskundlichen 

Unterrichtsmaterials von Dr. Leh- 
mann, 473 

Geological Excursion in the Alps, 61 

—— Survey, United States, Recent 

Geographical work of the, by M. Baker, 

147 





—____——-—- of United States, work 
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